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AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



It seems a foolish thing to send into tbe world a book 

requirmg a preface of apologpiei ; wad yet more abmird 

. to presume that any deprecation on the pari of tbe aathor 

could possibly win indulgence for what should be in itself 

worthiess. 

For this reason, and with a yery deep feeling of the 
kindness I have already experienced from the public, I 
should now abandon tliege Iittle volumes to tHeir destiny 
without one word of preface or remark, but that a certain 
portion of their content« seems to require a little ex- 
pianation. 

It was the wish and request of my friendsi many 
months ago, that I should collect various literary trifles 
which were scattered about in print or manuscript, and 
alk)w them to be published together. Mv departure for 
the continent set aside this intention for the time. I had 
other and particular objects in view, which still keep füll 
possession of my mind, and which have been suspended 
not without seluctance, in order to prepare these vol- 
umes for the press : — neither had I, while travelling in 
Germany, the slightest idea of writins any thing of that 
country : so far from it, that except during the last few 
weeks at Munich, I kept no regulär notes ; but finding, 
on my return to England, that many particulars whicn 
had strongly excited my interest with regard to the 
relative State of art and social existence in the two coun- 
tries appeared new to those with whom I conversed, — 
fiier some hesitation, I was induced to throw into fonn 
tbe few memoranda I had made on the spot They are 
now given to the public in the first volume of tbia bltle 
collection with a very sincere feeling of their many im- 
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perfections, and much anxiety with regard to the recep- 
tion they are likely to meet with ; yet in the earnest 
hope that what has been written in perfect simplicity oC 
hearty may be perused both by my En^Iish and German 
iriends, particularly the artists, with indulffence; that 
those who read ana doubt may be awakened to inquiry, 
and those who read and believe may be led to reflection ; 
and that those who diflfer from, and those who agree with, 
the writer, may both find some interest and amusement 
in the literal truth of the facts and impressions she has 
ventured to record. 

It was difficult to give sketches of art, literature, and 
character, without making now and then some personal 
allusions ; but though I nave often sketched Irom the 
life, I have adhered throughout to this principle— never 
to mve Publicity to any name not already before the 
public, and in a manner public property. 

Two of the tales in the second volume, ** The False 
One," and ** The Indian Mother," were written at dif- 
ferent times, to prove that I could write in a style which 
should not be recognised as mine even by my most inti- 
mate friends, and the tiise so far succeeded that both, as 
I am informed, have been attributed to other writers. 

With regard to a certain little Diary, of which it has 
been thought proper to give here a new edition, so as to 
complete tne collection of miscellanies — ^what shall I say1 
If I haTe cheatcd some gentle readers out of much su- 
periluous sympathy — as it has been averred— it was 
certainly without design. I can but repeat here the ex- 
cuse already inserted in another place, "that the work 
in questionwas not written for publication, nor would 
ever have been printed but for accidental circumstances ; 
that the title under which it appeared was not given by 
the writer, but the publisher, who at the time knew no- 
thing of the real author: — and that some false dates, un- 
important circumstances, and fictitious characters, were 
afterward interpolated to conceal, if possible, the real 
purport and ori^n of the work ; for the intention w^as 
not to create an illusion, by giving to fiction the appear- 
ance of truth ; but, in fact, to conceal truth by throwing 
over it the veil of fiction." I regret that eyen ttüs de- 
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oeption was practis^d, but would plead in excuse that 
the basis of that little book was truth ; that it was, in 
realily, what it assumed to be, ^ a true picture of natural 
and feminine feeling." I confess, that to go over the 
pages again for the purpose of correction, and for the 
first time since their publication^ has been rather a pain- 
ful task ; once or twice I h^ve feit inclined to make the 
amende honouräble. They contain some opinions which 
I have Seen reason to alter or modify ; they record some 
feelings which L would rather have forgotten ; and Italy 
has since undergone some social and political changes : 
but the observations on art and natural scenery remain 
as applicable now as they were ten years ago ; and I 
found I could make no alterations, no corrections, which 
would not detract from the sole merit the book could 
ever have posisessed, and which, I presume, it still re- 
tains, — ^its truth as a picture of mind. 

While writing this preface, I learn that the subject of 
the little sketch at the end of the first volume is expected 
to retum to England before she has finally quitted her 
profession. The first Impulse was, of course, to cancel 
those pages which wre written long ago, and under a 
far dinerent Impression, feeling that Üieir purport might 
expose eitherthe gifted person alluded to, or the author 
to misconstruction. But it has been found impossible to 
do so without causing not only a great expense, but also 
iigury to my publishers, from the consequent delay. The 
allusion to her immediate retirement from the stage is 
the only error I am aware of ; and that is only a truth 
deferred for a short period: for the rest — I have no 
shield against folly and malignity, neither has she — 

" Une femme — une fleur, s'efieuille sans defence.'* 

Under all the circumstances I would rather the sketch 
had been omitted ; but as this could not be done except 
by an obvious injustice, afler some struggle with my own 
wishes and feelings, I have sufiered the whole to stand 
as originally written; and it is trusted to the best and 
kindest Interpretation of the public. 

MajT, 1834. 
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SKETCHES OFART, LITERATURE. 

AND CHARACTER. 



PART I. 

Medon, Alda. 



Medon. — ^And so we are to have no *' Sentimental TVavels 
in Getinany*^ on hot-pressed paper, illustrated with views 
taken on the spot ? 

Alda. — No, 

Medon. — You have unloaded Time of his wallet only to 
deal out his ^ scraps of things past," his shreds of remem- 
brance, in beggarly, indolent fashion, over your own fireside ? 
You are afraid of being termed an egotist ; you, who within 
these ten minutes have assured me that not any opinion of 
any human being should prevent you from doing, saying', 
writing — any thing — 

Alda. — Finish the sentence — any how,yor trutKs sähe. But 
how is the cause of truth to be advanced by the insolent pub- 
lication of a mass of crude thoughts and hasty observations 
picked up here and there, " as pigeons pick up peas,** such 
as now lie within the clasps of those little great books ? You 
need not look at them ; they do not cont^n another Diary of 
an Ennuy6e, thank Heaven ! nor do I feel much ihclined to 
play the JBnnuyeuse in public. 

Mepon« — **Take any form but that^ and my firm nerves shall 
never tremble ;'* but with eyes to see, a heart to feel, a mind 
to observe, and a pen to record those observations, 1 do not 
perceive why you should not contribute one drop to that great 
ocean of thought which is weitering round the world ! 

Alda. — ^If I could. 

Medon. — ^There are people who, when they travel, open 
their eyes and their ears (ay, and their mouths to some pur- 
pose), and shut up their hearts and souls. I have heard such 
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esrsoQS make it their boast, that they have returaed to old 
Dgland with all their old prejudices thick upon them ; they 
have come back, to use theu' own phrase, ^ with no foreign 
ideas — just the same as they went :** they are mach to be con- 
gratulated ! 1 hope you are not one of these ? 

AfJ>A. — I hope not ; it is this cold impenrioas pride which is 
the perdition oif us English and of England. I remember, 
that in one of my several excursions on the Rhine, we had on 
board the steamboat an English family of high rank. There 
was the lordly papa, piain and shy, who never spoke to any 
one except his own family, and then only in the lowest whisper. 
There was the lady mamma, so tnily lady-like, with fine-cut 
patrician features, and in her countenance a kind of passive 
hauteur, softened by an appearance of suffering and ill-health. 
There were two daughters, proud, pale, fine-looking girls, 
dressed ä ravir^ with that indescribable air of high pretension, 
80 elegantly impassive — so self-possessed — which some people 
call Vair distingui^ but which, as extremes meet, I would rather 
call the refinement of vulgarity — the polish we see bestowed 
on debased material — the plating over the steel — the stucco 
over the brickwork ! 
Medon. — Good ; you can be severe then ! 
Alda. — I spoke generally : bear witness to the general tnith 
of the picture, for it will fit others as well as the personages I 
have brought before you, who are, indeed, but specimens of a 
species. This group, then, had designedly or instinctively ior 
trenched themselves in a corner to the right of the steersman, 
within a fortification of tables and benches, so arranged as to 
forbid all approach within two or three yards ; the young ladies 
had each their sketch-book, and* wielded pencil and Indian 
rubber, I know not with what effect, — but I know that I never 
saw either countenance once relax or brighten in the raidst of 
the divine scenery through which we glided. Two female at- 
tendants, seated on the outer fortifications, formed a kind of 
picket guard ; and two footmen at the other end kept watch 
over the well-appointed carriages, and came and went as their 
attendance was required. No one eise ventured to approach 
this aristocratic Olympus ; the celestials within its precincts, 
though not exactly seated ^ on golden stools at golden tables," 
like the divinities in the song of the Parcee,* showed as sih 
preme, as godlike an indifierence to the throng of mortals in 
the nether sphere ; no word was exchanged during the whole 

* In Goeihe^B l^Äginoau 
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day with anj of the üdy or sixty human beings who were 
rovnd them ; nay, when the rain drove im down to the parilion« 
even there, amid twelve or fourteen othera, they contrived to 
keep themselves aloof from contact and conversation» In thia 
fashion they probably pursued their tour, exchanging the 
interior of their travelling carriage for the interior of an 
hotel ; and every where associating only with those of their 
own caste. What do they see of all that is to be seent 
What can they know of what is to be known? What do 
they endure of what is to be endured ? I can speak from 
experience — I have travelled in that same style. As they 
went, so they return; happily, or rather pitifully, uncon- 
scious of the narrow circle in which move their factitious en- 
joyments, their confined experience, their half-awakened sym- 
pathies ! And I should teil you, that in the same steamboal 
were two German girls, nnder the care of an elderly relative, 
I think an aunt, and a brother, who was a celebrated^umcoii^ 
suUe and judge : their rank was equal to that of my country» 
women ; their blood, perhaps, more purely noble, that is, older 
by some centuries ; and their family more illustrioos, by 6od 
knows how many qtiarterings ; moreover, their father was a 
minister of State. Both these girls were beautiful ; — fair, and 
fair-haired, with complexions on which ** the rose stood ready 
with a blush ;** and one, the youngest sister, was exquisitely 
lovely — in truth, she might have sat for one of Guido*s angela. 
They waiked up and down the deck, neither seeking nor 
avoiding the proximity of others. They accepted the tele- 
scopes which the gentlemen, particularly some young English- 
men, pressed on them when any distant or remarkable object 
came in view, and repaid the courtesy with a bright kindly 
smiie ; they were natural and easy, and did not deem it ne^ 
cessary to mount guard over their own dignity. Do you think 
I did not observe and feel the contrast T 

Medon. — If nations begin at last to understand each other^a 
trae interests, morally and politically, it will be through the 
agency of gifled men ; but if ever they learn to love and sym* 
pathize with each other, it will be through the medium of you 
women. You smile, and shake your head ; but in spite of k 
late example, which might seem to controvert this idea, I still 
think so ; our prejudices are stronger and bitterer than yours, 
beeause they are those which perverted reason builds up on a 
foundation of pride ; but yours, which are generally those of 
ikncy and association, soon melt away before your own kindlv 
aflTections, More mobile, more xm^TCftwÄAe^tsw«^ ^"ä»^ -'INsö'Är 
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img to extemal eirciunsUnces« more easily lending younelTes 
to different mannen and habits« more quiek to perceive, more 
gentle to judge ; — ^yes, it is to you we must look« to break down 
llit oütworks of prejudice— you, the advancedguard of humanity 
mnd oivilizatton ! 

« ** Tbe g«nUa raoe aad dear, 

By whom alone the world uglorüied !** 

Every feeling, well educated, generous, and truly refined wo- 
man who travels is as a dove sent out on a mission of peace ; 
and should bring back at least an olive-leaf in her band, if ehe 
bring nothing eise. It is her part to soften the intercourse be- 
tween rougher and stroneer natures ; to aid in the interfusion 
of the gentler synipathies ; to speed the interchange of an and 
literature from pole to pole : not to pervert wit, and talent,, and 
eloquence, and abuse the Privileges of hersex« tosow the seeda 
of hatred where she might plant those of love — to imbitter na- 
tional discord and aversion, and disseminate individual preju- 
dice and error. 

Alda. — Thank you ! I need not say how entirely I a^rree 
with you. 

Medon.^— Then teil me, what have you brought home 1 if bot 
an olive-leaf, let us have it ; come, unpack your budget. Have 
you coUected störe of anecdotes, private, literary, scandalou8% 
abundantly interspersed with proper names of grand-dukes and 
üttle dukes, counts, barons, minist ers, poets, authors, actors, 
and opera-dancers ? 

Alda. — I ! 

Medon. — Cry you mercy ! — ^I did but jest, so do not look so 
indignant ! But have you then traeed the cause and conse« 
quences of that under-current of opinion which is slowly but 
surely sapping the foundations of empires ? Have you heard 
the low booming of that mighty ocean which approaches, wave 
afler wave, to break up the dikes and boundaries of ancient 
power? 

Alda. — I ! no ; how should I — skimming over the surface 
of Society with perpetual sunshine and favouring airs — how 
should I sound the gulfs and shoals which He below ? 

Medon. — Have you, then, analyzed that odd combination of 
poetry, metaphysics, apd politics, which, like the three pri- 
meval colours, tinge in various tints and shades, simple and 
complex, all literature, morals, art, and even conversation, 
tbiough Germany ? 
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AiJ>A. — ^No« iadeed ! 

Mbdon. — Have you decided between the different systeitis 
of Jacobi and Schelling ? 

Alpa. — You kiiow I am a poer philosopher; but when 
Schelling was introduced to me at Muuieh, I remember I looked 
up at him with inexpressible admiration^ as one whose giant 
arm had cut through an isthmus, and whose giant mind 4iad 
new-modelled tbe opinions of minds as gigantic as his own. 

Medon. — Then you are of this new school, which reveals the 
Union of faiih and philosophy ? 

AxDA. — If I am, it is by inötinct. 

Medon. — ^Well, to descend toyonrown peculiar sphere, have 
you satisfied yourself as to the moral and social position of the 
women in Germany ? 

Alda. — ^No, indeed ! — at least, not yet. 

Medon. — ^Have you examined and noted down the routine 
of the damestic education of their ehildren? (we know some- 
thing of the public and national Systems.) Can you give 
some aecurate notion of the ideas which generally prevail on 
this subject? 

Alda. — O no! you have mentioned things which would 
require a life io study. Merely to have thought upon them, to 
have glanced at them, gives me no right to discuss them, uiüess 
I oottld bring my observaticms to some tangible form, and de- 
me from them some useful result. 

Mbdon. — ^Yet in this last joumey yöu had an object — ^a 
purpose? 

Alda. — I had — a purpoee which has long been revolving in 
my mind — ^an object nerer lost sight of ; — ^but give me time ! — 
time l 

Medon. — I see ; but are you prepared for consequences ? 
Can you task your sensitive mind to stand reproach and ridi- 
cttle ? Remember your own story of Runckten the traveller, 
who, when about to commence his ezpedition into the deserts 
of Africa, prepared himself, by leaming beforehand to digest 
poisons ; to swallow without disgust reptiles, spiders, ver- 
min — 

Alda. — *' Thou hast the most unsavoury similes !^ 

Medon. — Take a proverb then — ^ Bisogna coprirsi benc il 
viso innanzi di struzzicare il vespaio.'' 

Alda. — I will not hide my face ; nor can I answer you in 
this jesting vein, for to me it is a serious thought. There is 
in the kindly feelings, the spontaneous sympathy of the public 
towards mei^ something which fills me with gratitude and 
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respect, and teils me to respect myself ; whieh T woold not ex« 
change for the greater iclat which hangs round greater names ; 
which I will not forfeit by writing one line from an unworthy 
motive ; nor flatter, nor invite, by withholding one thougbt, 
opinion, or sentiment which I believe to be true« and to which J 
I can put the seal of my heart*8 conviction. 

Medon. — Grood ! I love a little enthusiasm now and then ; 
so like Britomart in the enchanter*s palace, the motto is, 

** Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold.** ' 

ÄLDA. — I should rather say, be gentle, be gentle, eyery- 
where be gentle ; and then we cannot be too bold,* 

Medon. — Well, then, I return once more to the Charge. 
Have you been rambling about the world for these six months, 
yet learned nothing ! 

Alda. — On the contrary. 

Medon. — Then what, in Heaven's name, have you learned! 

Alda. — Not much ; but I have learned to sweep my mind of 
some ill-conditioned cobwebs. I have learned to consider my 
own acquired knowledge but as a toreh flung into an abyss, 
making the darkness visible, andshowing me &e extent of my 
own ignorance. 

Medon. — ^Then giire us — give m«, at least — the benefit of 
your ignorance ; only let it be all your own. I honour a pro* 
fession of ignorance — if only for its rarity — in these all-know- 
ing times. Let me teil you, the ignorance of a candid and not 
uncultivated mind is better than the second-hand wisdom of 
those who take all things for granted ; who are the echoes of 
others* opinions, tlie utterers of others* words ; who think they 
know, and who think they think : I am sick of them all. 
Coroe, refresh me with a little ignorance — and be serious. 

Alda. — You make me smile ; after all, 'tis only going oret 
old ground, and I know not what pleasure, what interest it can 
impart, beyond half an hour's amusement. 

Medon. — Skeptic! is that nothing? In this harsh, cold, 
working-day world, is half an hour*s amusement nothing ? Old 
ground ! — as if you did not know the pleasure of going over old 1 
ground with a new companlon to refresh half-faded recollections I 
— to compare impressions—to correct old ideas and acquire new 



'^ Over imother iron door was writt, 

Be not too hold. 
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ones ! O I ea» sack knowledge out of ignorance, as a weazel 
sucks eggs ! — Begin. 

Alda. — Where «hall I begin? 

MsDOK. — ^Where, bat at the begiiining ! and then diverge as 
you will. Yonr firat jouraey was one of mere amusement 1 

Alda. — Merely« and it anawered its purpose ; we travelled 
ä la milor Änglais — a partie carrie — a barouche hung on the 
most approved piinciple — double-cushioned — luxurious — rising 
and ainking on ita Springs like a swan on the wave — the pockets 
atuffed with new publications — maps and guides ad infinitum ; 
English servants for (fonifort, Foreign servants for use ; a chess- 
board, backgammon tables — in short, surrounded with all that 
oould render us entirely independent of the amusements we had 
come to seek« and of the people among whom we had come to 
Visit 

Medon. — ^Admirable — and English ! 

ALDA.-^Yes, and pleasant I thought, not without gratitude, 
of the contrast between present feelings and those of a former 
joumey. To abandou one's seif to the quickening influence 
of new objeets without care or thought of to-morrow, with 
a mind awake in all its strength; with restored health 
and cheerfulness ; with sensibiiity tamed, not dead ; pos- 
sessing one's sool in quiet; not seeking, nor yet shrinking 
from excitement ; not self-engrossed, nor yet pintvg for sym- 
pathy ; was not thia much ? Not so interesting, perhaps, as 
playing the ennuyie ; but, oh ! you know not how sad it is to 
look upon the lovely through tearful eyes, and walk among the 
loving and the kind wrapped as in a death-shroud ; to carry 
into the midst of the most glorious scenes of nature, and the 
divinest creations of art, percef>tion8 dimmed and troubled with 
sickness and anguish : to move in the morning with aching and 
reluctance — to faint in the evening with weariness and pain ; to 
feel all change, all motion, a torment to the dying heart ; all 
rest, all delay, a burthen to the impatient spirit ; to shiver in 
the pres^ence of joy, like a ghost in the sunshine, yet have no 
sympathy to spare for suffering. How could I remember that 
all this had heen^ and not bless the miracle-worker — Time? 
And apropos to the miracles of time— I had on this first joumey 
one source of amusement, which I am sorry I canno\ share 
with you at füll length ; it was the near contemplation of a very 
Singular character, of which I can only afford you a sketch. 
Cur CH^F de voyage^ for so we chose to entitle him who was 
the planner and director of our excursion, was one of the most 
acoomplished and most eccentric o£ W\\\wv \i«vti'^ \ «h«ä. 
courtesy might have tenned htm o\d» aX ÄeNeii>?j % \svsX ^^"wi 
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and he were mnnj miles asnnder, and it seeaied as tboagh ^e 
had made some compact with '^ime, like that of Faust with üie 
devil, and was not to surrender to his ineTitable adversary tili 
the Tery last moment. Years coold not qoench his nracity, 
nor ^stale his infinite variety.** He had been one of the 
prinee*s wild companions in the days of Sheridan and Fox, 
and coald play aitemately blackguard and gentleman« and both 
in perfection; but the high-bom gentleman ewer prevailed. He 
had been heir to an enormous income, most of which had slipped 
through his fingers unknonmst^ as the Irish say, and had stood 
in the way of a Coronet, which, somehow or otfaer, had passed 
over his head to light on that of his eldest son. He had lived a 
life which would have ruined twenty iron constitutions, and had 
auflered what might well have broken twenty hearts of common 
stuff; but his self-complacency was invulnerable, his animal 
spirits Inezhaustible, his activity indefatigable. The eceentrici- 
ties of this Singular man have been matter of celebrity ; but 
against each of these stories it would be easy to place some act 
of benevolence, some trait of loAy, gentlemanly feeling, which 
would at least neutralize their effect. He often told me that he 
had early in life selected three modeis, after which to form his 
own conduct and character ; namely, De Grammont, Hotspur, ! 
and Lord Herbert of Gherbury ; and he certainly did unite, in 
a greater degree than he knew himself, the eharacteristics of 
all three. Such was our chef, and thus led, thus appointed, 
away we posted, from land to land, from city to city — 

Medon. — Stay — stay ! this ia galloping on at the rate of 
Lenora and her phantom lovei>-^ 

^ Tramp, tramp acrosf the land we go, 
Splash» splaab across the sea !" 

Take me with you, and a little more leisurely. 

Alda. — I think Bruges was the first place which interested 
me, perhaps from its historical associations. Bruges, where 
«monarchs kissed the hand to merchants, now emptied of its 
former splendour, reminded me of the improvident Steward in 
ScriptUre, who could not dig, and to heg was ashamed. It had 
an air of grave idleness and threadbare dignity ; and ita list- 
less, thinly scattered inhabitants looked as if diey had gone 
astray among the wide streets and huge tenantl'ess edifices, 
There is one thing here which you must see — ^the tomb oif 
Gharles the Bold, and his daugbter Mary of Burgundy. The 
|omb is of the most exquisite workmanship, composed of pol- 
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uhed brdss atld enamelled escutcheons \ and there the üerf 
father and the gentle daughter lie, aide by side, in sculptured 
bron^e, equally stilU cold, and ailent. I remember that I atood 
long ga2ing on the inscriptioü, which made me smile, and made 
^ me think. There ws» no mention of defeat and massacre, dis* 
graceful flight, or obscure death; ^But,** says the epitaph, 
aller enumerating bis titles, bis exploits, and his virtues, ** For- 
tune, who had hitherto been his good lady, ungently torned her 
back upon him, on such a day of such a year, and oppressed 
hivoT — an amusing instance of mingled courtesy and nawete, 
Ghent was our next resting place. The aspect of Ghent, so 
familiarized to us of late by our travelled artists, made a strong 
Impression upon me, and I used to walk about for hours to- 
gether, looking at the stränge picturesque old buildings coeval 
with the Spanish dominion, with their omamented fronts and 
peaked roofs. There is much trade here, many flourishing 
manufactories, and the canals and quays oflen exhibited a lively 
scene of bustle, of which the form, at least, was new to us. 
The first exposition, or exhibition, of the newly-founded Ro3ral 
Academy of the Netherlands was at this season open. You 
will allow it was a fair opportunity of judging of the present 
State of painting, in the self-same land where she had once 
found, if not a temple, at least a home. 

MeDON. — ^And leamed to be homely — but the resultt 

Alda. — ^I can scarcely express the surprise I feit at the'time^ 
though it has since diminished on reflection. All the attempts 
at historical painting were bad, without exception. There was 
the usual assortment of Virgin», St. Cecilias, Cupids and 
Psyches, Zephyrs and Floras ; but such incomparable atrocities ! 
There were some cabinet pictures in the same style in which 
their Flemish ancestors excelled — such as smaJl interior con- 
versation pieces, battle pieces, and flowers and fruit ; some of 
these were really excellent, but the proportion of bad to good 
was certainly fifty to one. 

Medon. — Something like our own Royal Academy. 

Alda. — No ; because with much which was quite as bad^ 
quite as insipid, as coarse in taste, as stupidly presumptuous in 
Nattempt, and ridiculous in failure, as ever shocked me on the 
'walls of Somerset Honse, there was nothing to be compared 
to the best pictures I have seen there. As I looked and lis- 
tened to the remarks of the crowd around me, I perceived that 
the taste for art is even as low in the Netherlands as it is here 
and elsewhere. 

Mbdon. — ^And, surely, not from the want of modeis, nor from 
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the waDt of (acüiqr in the means of stndyiiig thein. Yoo tis- 
ited, of eoaraei Schamp's coUection ! 

Alda. — Surely ; there were ouracles of art ciowded together 
like goods in a counting-hoiwe, with wondrous economy of 
Space, aod more lamentable economy of light. Some weie 
natled againat doors, inaide and out« or auapended from aereens 
and window-ahutters. Here I saw Rubens' picture of Father 
Rutaeli, the eonfeaaor of Albert and Isabella: one of those 
heads more auited to the crown than to the cowl — grand, saga- 
ciotta, intellectual, with auch a world of meaning in the eye 
that one almoat shrunk away from the expresaion» Here, too, 
I fouttd that remarkable picture of Charles the First, painted by 
Lely durtng the king*8 imprisonment at Windsor — ^the only one 
for which he sat between bis dethronement and bis death : he 
ia still melancholy and gentlemanlike, but not quite so dignified 
as on the canvass of Vandyke. This is the very picture that 
Horace Walpole mentions as loat or abstracted from the col- 
lection at Windsor. How it came into Schamp's collection I 
could not learn. A very small head of an Italian girl by Gor- 
fOggio, or in bis manner, hung cloae beeide a Dutch girl by 
Mieris : equally exquisite aa paintinga, they gave me an op- 
portunity of contrasting two styles, both founded in nature — 
but the nature, how different ! the one all life, the other lifo and 
soul. Schamp's cc^ection is liberally open to the public, as 
well as many others ; if artislB faU, it ia not for want of 
modeis. 

Mbdon. — Perhaps for want of patronage T Yet I hear that 
the late king of the Netherlands sent several young artists to 
Italy at bis own expense, and that the Prince of Orange was 
liberal and e?en munificent in bis purchases — ^particularly of 
the old mastera. 

AxjiA. — When I went to see the collection of the Prince of 
Orange at Brüssels, I stepped from the room in which hung the 
glorious Vandykes, perhaps unequalled in the world, into the 
adjoining apartment, in which were two unfinished portraits 
disposed upon easels. They represented members of the 
prince's family ; and were painted by a native artist of faah- 
ionable faroe, and royally patronised. These were pointed out 
to roy admiration as universally approved. What shail I aay 
of them ? Believe me, that they were contemptible beyond all 
terms of contempt! Can you teil me why the Prioce of 
Orange should have sufficient taste to select and appropriate 
the finest specimens of art, and yet purchase and patronise the 
vilest daubs ever perpetrated by imbecility and presumption t 
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Medoä.— ^I know not, unless it be that in the former case 
Iw made ose of others' eyes and judgment, and in ihe latter of 
bisowm 

Alda. — I mtght have anticipated ihe answer ; but be ihat as 
it may, of all the galleries I saw in the Netherlands, the small 
büt invaluable collection he had fornred in his palace pleased 
rae most. I remember a portrait of Sir Thomas More, by Hol- 
bein. A female head, by Leonardo da Vinci, said to be one of 
tke mistresses of Francis I., but this is doubtful ; ihat most 
nnagnificent group, Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter, by 
Rubens, önce in England ; about eight or ten Vandykes, mas- 
terpieces — for instance, Philip IV. and his minister Olivarez ; 
and a Chevalier le Roy and his wife, all that you can imagine 
of chivalrous digniiy and lady-Hke grace. But there was one 
picture, a family group, by Gonsalez, which Struck me more 
ihan aH the rest put together. I had never seen any production 
of this painter, whose works are scarcely known out of Spain ; 
and I looked upon this with equal astonishment and admiration, 
There was also a small but most curious collection ofpictures, 
of the ancient Flemish and German schools, which it is now 
tke fashion to admire, and, what is worse, to Imitate. The 
vrordfashion does not express the national enthusiasm on this 
subject which prevails in Germany. I can understand that' 
tbese pictures are oflen most interesting as historic documents, 
and often adtnirable for iheir literal transcript« of nature and 
expression, but they can only possess comparative excellence 
and relative value ; and where the feeling of ideal beauty and 
classic grace has been higbly ^Itivated, the eye shrinks invol- 
untarily from these hard, grotesqne, and glaring productions of 
an age when genius was blindly groptng amid the darkness of 
ignorance. To confess the truth, I was sometimes annoyed, 
atid «ometimes amus^d, by the cant I heard in Germany about 
tliose schools of painting whioh preceded Albert Durer. Per- 
haps I shovld not say cant — h is a vile expression ; and in Ger- 
man affectatiofi there is something so very peculiar — so poeti- ' 
cal, 80 — so natural, if I might say so, that I would give it an- « 
other name if 1 could find one. In this worship of their old 
paiirters I really couki sympathize sometimes, even when i<: 
most provoked me. Retzsch, whom I had the delight of know- 
ing at Dreeden, showed me a sketch, in which he had ndiculed 
this mania with the most exquisite humour: it represented the 
t^rso of an antique Apollo (emblematical of ideal grace), mu- 
tilated and half-buried in the earth, and subject to every species 
of profanation ; it serves as a stool for a German Student, who, 
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with his Shirt collar turned down, and bis hair diahevelled, and 
hia cap stuck on ooe side, d la Rafaelle, is intantly copying a 
stifif, hard, sour-looking old Madonna, whiie Ignorance looks 
on* gapi^? ^^^^ admiration» No one kuows better than 
Retzsch the value of these ancient masters — no one bas a more 
genuine feeling for all tbat is admirable in tbem ; but no one 
teels more sensibly tbe gross perversion and exaggeration of 
t^e worship paid to tbem. I wisb be would publisb tbis good- 
hivnoured little bit of satire, wbicb is too just and too graceful 
tobe called a caricature. 

I must teil yon, bowever, tbat tbere were two most curious 
old pictures in tbe Orange Gallery wbicb arrested my atten- 
tion, and of wbicb I bave retained a very distinct and vivid 
recollection ; and tbat is more tban I can say of many better 
pictures« Tbey teil, in a striking manner, a very interesting 
Story : tbe circumstances are said to bave occurred about tbe 
year 985, but I cannot say tbat tbey rest on any very credible 
autbority« 

Of tbese two pictures, eacb exbibits two scenes. A cer- 
tain nobleman, a favourite of tbe Emperor Otho, is condemned 
ta deatb by bis master on tbe false testimony of tbe empress 
(i|,8ort of PoUpbar's wife), wbo bas accused bim of baving 
lempted ber to break ber marriage vow« In tbe background 
wesee tbe unfortunate man led to judgment ; be is in bis sbirt, 
barerfooted and bare-beaded. His wife walks at bis side, to 
wbom be appears to be speaking earnestly, and endeavouring 
td persuade her of his innocence* A friar precedes tbem, and 
a crowd of people follow after. On tbe walls of tbe city 
Strand tbe emperor and bis wicked empress, looking down on 
the melancholy procession. In the foreground, we bave the 
dead.body of tbe victim, stretched upon tbe earth, and the exe- 
cutioner is in tbe act of delivering tbe head to bis wife, wbo 
looks grim with despair. Tbe severed head and flowing blood 
are painted with such a horrid and literal fidelity to nature, 
th^t it bas been found advisable to cover tbis portion of tbe 
picture. 

In the foreground of the second picture, the Emperor Otho 
is represented on his throne, surrounded by bis counsellors and 
courtiers. Before bim kneels tbe widow of tbe count : she 
has the ghastly head of ber busband in ber lap, and in berieft 
band she holds firmly and unhurt tbe red-hot iron, the fiery 
ordeal by wbicb she proves to tbe satisfaction of all present 
tbe innocence of her murdered lord. Tbe emperor looks thun^ 
derstruck; the empress sUnds convicted, and is condemned to 



detih ; and in the baekgroimdt we hate the catastTophe. iSlie 
■• 18 bound to a stake, the fire is kindled, and she snfiera the ler- 
nble pensüty of her crime. These pictnres, in subject and exe- 
entioo, might be termed tragico^comico-historioal ; but in spite 
of the harsiiness of the drawing, and the thoasand defeets of 
style and taste, they fix the attention by the vigour of the 
colouring and the expression of the heads, many of which alre 
eridently from ^e life. The story is told in a very compiete 
though very inartificial manner. The painter, Derick Steoer- 
boot, was one of the very earliest of the Flemish masters, 'änd 
lired about 1468, many years before Albert Durer and Holbein. 
I have heard that they were painted for the city of Lorraine, and 
until the inirasion of the French they remained undistorbedi 
and almost unnoticed, in the Hotel-de-Vilie. 

MsDON. — Does this coUection of the Prince of Orange 8U11 
ezist at Brüssels ? 

Alda. — I am told that it does — that the whole palace, the 
furnitare, the pictures, remain precisely as the prince and bis 
family left them : ^at even down to the princess*s work-box, and 
the portraits of her children, which hang in her boudoir, nothing 
has been touched. This does not speak well for King Led- 
poUTs gallantry ; and, in bis place, 1 think I would have seftit 
the private property of my rival after him. 

Mbdon. — So would not I, for this is not the age of chival^, 
bttt of common sense. As to the pictures, the Belgians might 
plead that they were purchased with the public money, theile- 
fore justly public property. No, no; he should not have a 
picture of them — "If a Vandyke would save bis soul, he 
should not ; Td keep them, by this band !" that is, as long as I 
faad a plausible excose for keeping them ; but the prkicess sho^d 
have her work-box and her children by the first Courier. Whfet 
niore at Brüssels ? 

Aloa. — I can recollect no mof«. The weather was sultry ; 
we dressed, and dined,and ate ices, and drove up and down the 
A116e Verte, and saw, I believe, all that is to be seen— churohes, 
palaces, hospttals, and so forth. We went from thence to 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Spa. As it was tbeheight of the season, 
and both .places were crowded with gay invalids, perhaps I 
ought to have been very mach amused, but I confess I was 
^nnt/y^c 10 death. 

Medon.— Tills I «an hardly cooceive ; ibr though there 
might have been little to amuse one of yonr tum öf itmid« j 
there should have been miich to obeerve. ^ 

Al9A« — There might ha?VB been «latter Ibr obsarratioA, 



ridicule, or reflectiön at the liioment, but nothirig^ that I 4«e» 
member with pleasure. Spa I disiiked particolarly. I believc 
I am not in my nature cold or stern ; but there was something 
in thfi shallow,. tawdry, vicious gay ety of this place which dis- 
gysted me. In all watering^laces extremes meet ; sickness 
and suffering, youth and dissipation, beggary and riches, col- 
lect together; but Spa being a very small town, a mere village, 
the approximation is brought immediätely under the eye at 
every hour, every moraent ; and. the beauty of the scenery 
around only rendered it more disagreeable : to me^ even tlie 
hül of Annette and Lubin was poUuted. Our chef de vayage, 
who had visited Spa fifty years before, when on bis grand tour, 
walked about with great complacency, recalling his youthfiil 
pleasures; and the days when he used to gallant his beautifol 
cousin, the Duchess of Rutland, of divine memory. While the 
rest of the party were am used, I feil into my old habit of 
thinking and observing, and my contemplations were not 
agreeable. But, instead of dealing in these general remavks, 
I will sketch you one or two pictures which have dwelt «pon 
my memory. We had a well-dressed laquais-de-plaee, whose 
honesty and good-humour rendered him an especial favourite. 
His wife being ili, I went to sce her ; to my great surprise he 
conducted me to a little mud hovel, worse than the worst Irish 
eabia I ever heard described, where his wife lay stretched 
Bpon some straw, covered with a rüg, and a little neglected 
Fagged child was crawling about the floor, and about her bed. 
It seems, then, that this poor man, who every day waited at 
our luxurious table, dressed in smiles, and must habitually 
have witnessed the wasteful expenditure of the rieh, returned 
every nighlf to his miserable home,. if home it could be caUed, 
to feel the stings of want with double bitterness. He told me 
that he and his wife lived the greater part of the year up©n 
water-gruel, and that the row of wretched cabins of which 
his own formed one was inhabited by those who, like himself, 
were dependent upon the rieh, extravagant, and dissipated 
strangers for the little pittance which was to snppert them for a 
twelvemonth. Was not this a fearful contrast ? I should telT 
«you that the benevolence of our chef rendered this poer couplc 
independent of change or chance for the next year. My othci 
picture is m a different style. You know that at Spa thf 
theatre immediätely joins the ball-room. As soon as the per 
formances are over, the parterre is laid down with boards, aa^ 
in a few minutes metamorphosed into a gambling saloon. O" 
night curiosity led me to be a spectator at qüb of the roug 
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moir table«. Wbile I was tirere, a Flenish ladj of raidi« tlit 
Barooess B ■ » cawe in, hangingön the arm of a gentlemao; 
ahe was not young, but still handsome. I had often met her 
in our walks, and had been strack by her fine eyea., and tfae 
Bmiable expression of her countenance^ After ooe or tw6 
torns up and down the room, laughing and talkkig, she ear#- 
lessly, and as if from a sudden thought, aeaCed herself at the 
table. By degrees she became interested in the game, her 
stakes became deeper, her countenance became agitated, and 
her brow clouded. I lefl her playing. The next evemag 
when I entered, I found her already seated at the table» as ia» 
deed I had anticipated. I watched her for some tiine with a 
painful interest. It was evident that she was not an habitual 
gambler, Itke several others at the same table, whose hard im- 
passive features never varied with the variations of the game. 
There was one Utile old withered skeleton of a woman, like a 
death's head in artificial flowers, who stretched out her harpjr 
claws upon the rouleaus of gold and silver without moving a 
muscle or a wrinkle of her face, — with hardly an additional 
twinkle in her gray eye. Not so my poor baroness, Who b^ 
came every moment more agitated and more eager : her eyes 
sparkled with an unnatural keenness, her teeth became set, and 
her ups, drawn away frora them, wore, instead of the sweel 
smile which had at first attracted my attention, a grin of de»> 
peration. Gradually, as I ]ooked at her, her countenance a»- 
sumed so hideous and, I may add, so vile an expression, that f 
could no longer endure the spectacle. I hastened from the 
room — more moved, more shocked than I can express ; and 
often, since that time, her face.has risen upon my day and 
night dreams like a horrid supernatural mask. Her husband, 
for this wretched woman was a wife and a mother, came to 
meet her a few days aflerward, and accompany her home ; 
but I heard that in the interval she had attempted self-destrae^ 
lion, and failed. 

Medon. — The case is but too common ; and even you, wh« 
are always seeking reasons and excuses for the delinquenciea 
of your sex, would hardly find them here. 

Alda. — And unless T could knöw what were the previoas 
habits and education of the victim, through what influenee^ 
blest or unblest, her mind had been träined, her moral exisl« 
ence built up — should I condemn? Who had taught thi« 
woman self-knowledga 1 — who b^d instructed her in the 9^ 
ments «f her own bejng, and guarded her against her own 
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«xcitable tempecament ? — what friendly voice had warned har 

ignorancel — ^^what secret bürden of misery — what joyless emp- 

tiness of heart — what fever of the nerves — what weariness of 

spirit — what '^thankless husband or failhless lover'* had driven 

her to the edge of the precipicet In ihis particular case I 

know that the husband bore the character of being both neglf- 

gent and dtssipated ; and where was he^ — what were his haunts 

and his amusements, while his wife staked with her gold her 

honour, her reason, and her life % Teil me all this before we 

dare to pass judgment. O it is easy to compute what is donel 

and yety who but the Being above us all can know what is 

resisted ? 

Medon. — You wonld plead then for ^female gambler ? - 
Alda. — Why do you lay such an emphasis upon femak 
gambler I In what respect is a female gambler worse thaa 
one of yonr sex ? The case is more pitiable — more rare — 
therefore, perhaps, more shocking ; but why more hateful T 
Medon. — You pose me; 

Alda. — Then I will leave you to think ; or shall I go on ? 

for at this rate we shall never arrive at the end of our journey. 

I was at Aix-la-Chapelle, was I not ? Well, I spare you the 

relics of Charlemagne, and if you have any dear or splendid 

associatibns^ with that great name, spare your imagination the 

shock it'may receive in the cathedral at Aix, and leave '^ Yar* 

row unvisited."* Luckily the theatre at Aix is beautiful, and 

there was a tine opera, and a very perfect orchestra; the 

Singers tolerable. It was here I first heard the Don Juan and 

the Freyschutz performed in the Germ an fashion, and with 

German words. The Freyschutz .gave me unmixed pleasure. 

Itt the Don Juan I missed the recitative, and the soft Italian 

flow of »yllables, fromwhich the rausic had been divorced; 

so that the ear, long habituated to that marriage of sweet 

sounds, was disappointed ; but to listen without pleasure and 

excitement was impossible. I remember that on looking round*, 

after Donna Anna's song, I was surprised to see our chef de 

Toyage bathed in tears ; but, no whit disconcerted, he merely 

wiped them away, saying, with a smile, " It is the very pret* 

tiest, softest thing to cry to one'fe seif!" Afterward, when we 

were in the carriage, he expressed his surprise that any man 

should be ashamed of tears. "For my own part," he added, 

^ when I wish to enjoy the very high sublime of luxury, I dine 

alone, order a mutton cutlet, cuite ä point, with a bottle of 

♦ See Woidswoith's Poems.. 
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Bnrgimdy on one side, and Ovid's epistle of Penelope to 
Ulysses on the other ; and so I read, and eat, and cry to my* 
seif.'* And then he repeated with enthusiasm^ — 

' « *^ Hanc tua Penelope lento tibi mittit Ulvsse : 

Nil mihi rescribas altamen ipse veni ;*' 

bis eyes glisiening as he recited the lines ; he raade me feel 
their beauty without understanding a word of their sense. 
'* Strängest and happiest of men !'* I thought, as I looked at 
him, '* that after living seventy years in this world, can still 
have tears to spare for the sorrows of Penelope !" Well,^ our 
next resting place was Cologue. 

Medon. — You pause : you have nothing to say of Co- 
logne ? No English traveller,^ except your professed tourists 
and guide-book makers,. ever has ; of the crowds who pass 
through the place» on their way up or down the Rhine» how 
few spend more than a night or a day there ! their walk is be- 
tween the Rheinberg and the cathedral ; they look, perhaps, 
with a sneering curiosity at the shrine of the Three Kings ; 
cut the usual jests on the Leda and the Cupid and Psyche ;* 
glance at the St. Peter of Rubens ; lounge on the bridge of 
boats ; stock themselves with eau de Cologne ; and then away ! 
And yet this stränge old city» which a bigoted priesthood, a 
jealous magistracy» and a variety of historical causes have 
so long kept isolated in the midst of Europe, with its Roman 
origin, its classical associations, the wild gothic superstitions 
of which it has been the theatre, its legion of martyrs, its 
three kings and eleven thousand virgins,. and the peculiar man- 
ners and physiognomy of the people» strangely takes the fancy. 
"What has become of its three hundred and fiAy churches, and 
its thirty thousand beggars 1 — Thirty thousand beggars ! Was 
there ever such a splendid establishment of licensed laziness 
and consecrated rags and wallets ! What a magnidcent idea 
does it give one of the inexhaustible charity and the incalcu- 
lable riches of the inhabitants ! But the French came with their 
besom of purification and destruction ; and lo ! the churches 
> were turned into arsenals, the convents into barracks ; and 
irom its old-accustomed haunts, ** the genius of beggary was 
'with sighing sent.'* I really believe, that were I again to. 
yisit Cologne, I would not he content with a mere superficial 
glance, as heretofore» 

* Two celebrated antique gems which. adop the relics of the Thre« 
Kings. 
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Alda. — And you would do well. To confess the tnuh, our 
first impressions of the place were exceedingly disagreeable ; 
it appeared a huge, rambling, gloomy old city, whoae emiless 
narrow dirty streets, and duli dingy-looking edifices, were any 
thing but invking. Nor on a secoad and a third visit were we 
tempted to prolang onr stay. Yet Cologne has since become 
most interesting to me from a friendship 1 formed with a Colo* 
nese, a descendant of one of the oldest patrician families of 
the place. How she loved her old crty ! — how she worshipped 
every relic with the most poetical, if not the most pious, vea* 
erdtion ! — how she looked down upon Berlin with scom, as an 
upstart city, " ttne ville, ma chBre, qui rCa ni histoire ni antu 
quite,^ The cathedral she used to call " mon Berceau^ and 
the three kings " mes trois peresJ^ Her profound knowledge 
of general history, her miuute acquaintance with the local an- 
tiquities, the peculi^r customs, the wild legends, the solemn 
superstitions of her birthplace, added to the most lively imagi- 
nation and admirable descriptive powers, were to me an inex- 
haustible source of delight and information. It appears that 
the people of Cologne have a distinct character, but little 
modified by intercourse with the snrrounding country, and pre- 
served by continual intermarriages among ihemselves. They 
have a dialect, and songs, and ball ad s, and music, peculiar to 
their city ; and are remarkable for an original vein of racy hu- 
mour, a vengeful spirit, an exceeding superstition, a blind 
attachment to their native customs, a very decided contempt 
for other people, and a surpassing hatred of all innovations. 
They never admitted the Jurisdiction of the electors of C.o- 
logne, and, although the most bigoted people in the world^ 
were generally at war with their archbishops. Even Napo- 
leon could not make them conformable. The city is now 
attached to Prussia, but still retains most of its ancient Privi- 
leges, and all its ancient spirit of insubordination and independ- 
ence. When, in 1828, the King of Prussia wished to force 
upon them an unpopulär magistrate, the whole city rose, and 
obliged the obnoxious president to resign ; the government,. 
armed with all its legal and military terrors, could do nothing 
against the determined spirit of this half-civilized, fearless,. ' 
?eckles8, yet merry, good-humoured populace. A history of 
this grotesque revolution, which had the same duration as the 
celebrated trois jours de Paris, and exhibited in its progress^ 
and issue some of the most striking, most characteristic, most 
farcical scenes you can imagine, were worthy of a Colonese* 
Waller Scott» How I wish I couM give you some of my 
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fiiend's rieh graphic sketehes and homoroiifl pietwes of populär 
manner ! bat I feel that their pecultar spirit woukl evaporate 
in my handa. The event is celebrated in their local iustory 
as ^/a Revolution du Cdmaval:'" and this reniinds nie of 
another pecoliaritj of Cologne. The camival is stül cele- 
brated there with a degree c? splendonr and fanlastic humour 
exceeding even the festivittes oT Romd and Naples m the pres- 
enl day ; bitt as the season of the carnival is not the season 
for flight with onr English birds of passage, few have ever 
Tvitnessed these extraordinary satnrnalia. Such is the general 
ignorance or indifferenee relative to Cologne, that I met the 
other day with a very aecoroplished man, and a lover of art, 
who had frequently visited the place, and yet he had never 
Seen the Medusa. 

MsDON. — Nor I, by this good light \ — ^I ncrer even heard 
ofit! 

Alda. — And how shall I attempt to describe it? Unlessl 
had the " large utterance of the early gods," or could poor forth 
a string of Greek or German Compounds, I know not in what 
words I could do justice to the effect it produced upon me 
This wondrous mask measures about two feet and a half in 
hcight '* the colossal featores and, I may add, the colossal 
expression, — grand without exaggeration— so awfnlly vast, and 
yet so gloriously beautiful ; the füll rieh lips ciirled with dis- 
dain — ^the mighty wings overshadowing the knit and tortured 
brow — the madness in the large dilated eyes — the wreathing 
and recoiling snakes, — came upon me like something supernat- 
ural, and impressed me at once with astonishment, horror, and 
adroiration. 1 was quite unprepared for what I beheld. As 
I stood before it my mind seemed to elevate and enlarge itself 
to admit this new vtsion of grandeur. Nothing but the two 
Fates in the Elgin marbles, and the Torso of the Yatican, ever 
affected me with the same inexpressible sense of the sublime : 
and this is not a fragment of some grand mystery, of which the 
remainder has been *' to night and chaos hurled ;" it is entire, 
in admirable preservation, and the workmanship as perfect as 
the conception is magnificent. I know not if it would have 
afieoted another in the same manner. For me, the ghastly alle- 
gory of the Medusa has a peculiar fascination. i confess that 
I have never whoHy understood it, nor have any of the usual 
explanations satisfied me ; it appears to me that the Greeks, 

* It is nearly twice the size of the famous and well-known Medusa 
Rondania^ now in ^e Qlyptoihek at Momch. 
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IIB ums hLmMng the extremes of loveüoeas and tenror, had « 
meuiiDg, a jmrpoee» inore täan is dreamt of by onr philosophjr* 

MsDON«-*-*Bttt how eame tkä» woaderfiil relic to Cologne, of 
all )>lace8 in the woiU! 

Alda. — >It stopped there on ita road to En^and« 

Medon«-- By what perverse destiny ?•— was it avarice on onr 
part, or force or fraud od that of others ? 

ALDA.^-^It was» as Desdemona says, ^'onr wretched ibrtune :** 
but the Story, wtth all its circiunstancesy does so much honour 
to human natore, that it has half^reconciled nie to our loss. 
You müst have heard of Professor Wallraf of Cologne, one of 
the Canons of the eathedral, who, with his professorship and 
his canonship together, may have possessed from five to seven 
hundred francs a year. He was one of those wonderful aod 
universal scholars of whom we read in former times — men 
who concentrated all their powers, and passions, and intellectual 
^Eiculties in the acquirement and advancement of knöwledge, 
without any selfish aim or object, and from the mere abstract 
love of scienoe. Early in life, this man formed the resolution 
to remove from his native city the reproach of self-satisfied 
jgnorance and monastic prejudices which had hitherto characte> 
ized it; and in the eourse of a long existence of labour and 
privation, as professor and teacher, he contrived to collect to- 
gether books, manuscripts, pictures, gems, woiics of art, aod 
objects of natural history, to an immense amount. In the year 
1818, on recovering from a dangerous illness, he presented las 
whole coUection to his native city ; and the magistracy, in re- 
tum, bestowed on him a pension of three thousand francs for 
the remainder of his life. He was then more than seventy. 
About the same time a dealer in antiquities arrived from Rome, 
bringing with him this divine Medusa, with various other busts 
and fragments : he was on his way to England, where he 
hoped to dispose of them. He asked for his whole collection 
twelve thousand francs, and refused to seil any part of it sepa- 
rately. The city refused to make the purehase, thinking it too 
dear, and Wallraf, in despair at the idea of this glorions relic 
being consigned to other lands, mortgaged his yearly pension 
in Order to raise the money, purchased the Medusa, presented 
it to the city, and then cheerfully resumed his accustomed life 
of self-denial and frugality, His only dread was lest he should 
die before the period was expired. He lived, however, to pay 
off his debt, and in three months afterward he died^ Was not 

* Professor Wallraf died on the 18tb of Mazcb» 1824. .d 



Ükm admirable! The firet time I saw the Medusa I did not 
know this anecdote ; the' seeond time, as I looked at it, I 
thooght of Wallraf, and feit how much a moral interest caii 
add to the charm of what is in itself most perfeet« 

Medon. — I will certainly make a pilgrimflge to this Mednsa. 
She mast be worth all the eleven thousand virgins togethen 
What next? 

Alda»^— Instead of embarking in the steamboat, we posted 
aloog the left bank of the Rhine,^pending a fewdays at Bonn, 
at Godesbergy and at Ehrenbreitetein ; but I should teil you, 
as you allow me to diverge, that on my seeond journey I owed 
much to aresidence of some weeks at Bonn. There I beeame 
acquainted with the celebrated Schlegel, or I should rather 
say, M. le Chevalier de Schlegel, for I believe his titles and 
bis ^* stany honoiurs" are not indifferent to him ; and in tmth 
he wears them very gracefully. I was rather surprised to find 
in this sublime and eloquent critic, this awful scholar, whose 
comprehensive mind has grasped the whole universe of art; a 
most agreeabie, lively, social being. Of the judgments passed 
on him hi his own country I know little and understand less ; 
I am not deep in German literary polemics. To me he was 
the anthor of the lectures on *' Dramatic Literature," and the 
tranaiater of Shakspeare, and, moreover, all that was amiabla 
and polite : and was not this enough ? 

Mbdon. — Enough ibr you, certainly ; but I believe that at 
this time Schlegel would rather found his fame on being one 
of the greatest oriental crities of the age, than on being the in- 
teq>reter of the beanties of Galderon and Shakspeare. 

Alda. — I believe so; but for my own part, I would rather 
hear him talk of Romeo and Juliet, and of Madame de Stagl, 
than of the Ramayana, the Bhagvat-Gita, or efen the *^ eastera 
Con-'fut'Zee.'' This, of course, is only a proof of my own 
ignoranee. Conversation may be compared to a lyre with seven 
chords — philosophy, art, poetry, politics, love, scandal, and 
the weather. There are some professors who, like Paganint, 
^ ean discourse most eloquent music*' upon one string only ; 
and some who can grasp the whole Instrument, and with a 
master's hand sound it from the top to the bottomof its com- 
pass. Now, Schlegel is one of the latter: he can thunder 
in the bass or caper in the treble ; he cäh be a whole concert 
in himself. No man can trifie like him, nor, like him, blend 
in a few hours' converse the critic, philologist, poet, philoso- 
pher, and man of the world— no man narrates more gracefully, 
nor more happily illustrates a casual thought. He told me 
many interesting things. '• Do you know," said be one vdlqvds- 
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ing, as I was lodimg at a beautiful edition of Connne, boand 
in red morocco, the glft of Madame de Stael« "do you 
know that I figure in tbat book T I asked eagerly in what 
character ? He bade me guess. I guessed, playfuliy, the 
Comte d'Erfeuil. '^ No ! no !" said he, laughing, '* I am im- 
roortaUzed in the Prince Castel-Forte, the faithful, bumble, nn^ 
aspiring friend of Corinne." 

Mkdon. — To any man but Schlegel such an immortality 
were^ worth a life. Nay, there is no man, though bis fame 
extended to the ends of the eartb, whom the pen of Madame 
de Stael could not honour. 

Alda. — He seemed to think so, and I liked bim for tbe seif- 
complacency with which he twined her littie tnyrtle leaf with 
bis own palmy honours. Nor did he once refer to what I be- 
lieve everybody knows, her obligations to bim in her De PAlle- 
roagne. 

Medon. — Apropos — do teil me wbat is the general opinion 
of that book among tbe Germans tbemselves. 

Alda. — I think they do not judge it fairly. Some speak of 
it as eloquent, but superficial ;* others denounce it altogether 
as a Work füll of mistakes, and flippant, presumptuous criticism : 
otbers again afTectto speak of it, and even of Madame de Stael 
hersel^ as tbings of another era, quite gone by and forgotten ; 
this appeared to me too ridiculous. They forget, or do not 
know, wbat toe know, that her De PAllemagne was the first book 
whicb awakened in France and England a lively and general 
interest in German art and literature. It is now five-and- 
twenty years since it was publisbed. Tbe march of opinion, 
a<id criticism, and knowledge of every kind has been so rapid, 
tbat much has beoome oid whicb then was new; but tbis does 
not detract from its merit. Once or twice I tried to convince 
my German friends tbat tbey were exccedingly ungrateful in 
abusing Madame de Stael, but it was all in vain ; so I sat 
swelling with Indignation lo hear my idol traduced, and called 
— O profanation ! — *' ceUe Stael,^ 

* Medon. — But do you think the Germans could at all appre- 
ciate or understand such a phenomenon as Madame de Stael 
must have appeared in tbose days? She whisked throngh 
their skies like a mcteor before they could bring the telescope 
of tbeir wits to a light focus for Observation. How she must 
have made them open their eyes ! — and you see in tbe corres- 
pondence between Goethe and Schiller yfhzitkey thougbt of her. 

♦ Among otbers, Jean Paul, in the << Heidelberger Jahrbücher der Lite- 
ratur," 1816. 
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Alda. — ^Yes, I know that with her lively egotism and Parisian 
volubiiity, she stunned Schiller and tesised Goethe ; but while 
our estimate of manner is relative, our estimate of character 
should be positive. Madame de Stael was in manner the 
French woman, accustomed to be the cynosure of a salon, but 
she was not ridicnlous or ego'i'ste in character. She was, to 
äse Schlegel's expression, ^* femme grande et magnanime 
jusque dans les replis de son äme." Tlie best proof is the very 
spirit in which she viewed Germany, in spite of all her natural 
and national prejudices. To apply your own expression, she 
went forth in the spirit of peace, and brought back, not only 
an olive leaf, but a whole tree, and it has flourished. She had 
a universal mind. I believe she never thoaght, and still less 
made any one ridiculous in her life.* 

At Bonn much of my time was spent in intimate and almost 
hourly intercourse with two friends, one of whom I have already 
mentioned to you — a rare creature ! — the other, who was her- 
seif the daughter of a distinguished authoress,t was one of the 
most generally accomplished women I ever met with. Op- 
posed to each other in the Constitution of their minds — in adl 
their views of literature and art, and all their experience of life 
— in their tastes, and habits, and feelings — yet mutually appre- 
ciating each other: both were distinguished by talents of the 
highest Order and by great originality of character, and both 
were German, and very essentially German ;• English society 

* Since the above passage was written, Mrt. Austin has favoured me 
with the following note : " Goethe admired, but did not like, still leau 
esteem, Madame de Stael. He begins a sentence about her Üius — * A» 
■he had no idea what duty meant,' See. 

*< However, afler relating a scene which took place at Weimar, he 
adds, * Whatever we may say or think of her, her visit was certainly fol- 
lowed by very important results. Her work upon Germany, which owed 
its rise to social conversations, is to be re^arded as a mtgbty engine which 
at once made a wide breach in that Chinese wall of antiquated preju- 
dices which divided us from France ; so that the people across the Khiney 
and afterward those across the Channel, at length came to a nearer know- 
ledge of us; whence wemay look to obtain a living influence over tiM 
distant west. Let us, therefore, bless that conflict of national peculiari- 
tiea which annoyed us at the time, and seemed by no means profitable,' ** 
— Tag-und Jahres Hefte, vol. 31, last edit. 

To that woMAN who had sufficient streneth of mind to break throngh 
a *• Chinese wall of antiquated prejudices," surely something may be foi^ 

given. 

t Johanna Schopenhauer, well known in Germany for her romancat 
and her works on art. Her little book, " Johan van Byk und seine Nach- 
folger," has become the manual of those who study the old Germar 
■chools of painting. 

Vol. L— D 
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and English education would never have produced two such 
women. Their conversation prepared me to form correct ideas 
of what I was to see and hear, and guarded me against the 
mistakes and hasty conclusions of vivacious' travellers. At 
Bonn I also saw, for the first time, a specimen of the fresco 
painting, lately revived in Germany with such brilliant success. 
By command of the Prussian Board of Education, the hall of 
the university of Bonn is to be painted in fresco, and the work 
has been intrusted to C. Hermann, Götzenburger, and Förster 
— all, I believe, pupils of Cornelius. The three sides of the 
hall are to represent the three faculties — Theology, Jurispru- 
dence, and Philosophy ; the first of these is finished, and here 
is an engraving of it. You see Theology is throned in the 
centre. The four evangelists, with St. Peter and St. Paul, 
stand on the Steps of the throne ; around her are the fathers 
and doctors of the church, and (which is the chief novelty of 
the composition) grouped together with a very liberal disregard 
to all religious differences ; for there you see Pope Gregory, 
and Ignatius Loyola, and St. Bernard, and Abelard, and Dante ; 
and here we have Luther, and Melancthon, and Calvin, and 
Wiclif, and Huss. On the opposite side of the hall, Philosophy, 
under which head are comprised all science, poetry and art, is 
represented surrounded by the great poets, philosophers, and 
artists, from Homer, Aristotle, and Phidias, down to Shak- 
•peare, Rafiaelle, Goethe, and Kant. Jurisprudence, which is 
not begun, is to occupy the third side. The cartoons pieased 
me better than the paintings, for, the drawing and grouping are 
really fine ; but the execution Struck me as somewhat hard and 
ttiannered. I shall have much to say hereafter of the fresco- 
painting in Germaoy : for the present, proceed we on our 
joumey. 

Teil me, had you a füll moon while you were on the Rhine! 

Medon. — 'Truly, 1 forget. 

^Alda. — ^Then you had not; for it would so have blended 
•with your recollections, that as a circumstance it could not 
have been forgotten ; and take my advice, when next you are 
off on your annual flight, consult the calendar, and propitiate 
ttie fairest of all the fair existences of heaven to give you the 
light of her countenance. If you never took a solitary ramble, 
ör, what is better, a Ute-a-tete drive through the villages and 
vineyards between Bonn and Plittersdorf, when the moon hung 
•▼er the Drachenfeb, when the undulating outlines of the Seven 
Mountains seemed to dissolve into the skies, and the Rhine 
was spread out at their feet like a lake — so ample, and so 
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«tili ; — ^if you have never seen the stars 8hine through the ruined 
arch of the Rolandseck, and the height of Godesberg, with its 
Single giant tower stand out of the piain, — ^black, and frowning 
against the silvery dtstance — ^then you have not beheld one of 
the loveliest landscapes ever presented. to a thoughtful wor- 
shipper of nature. There is a story, too, connected wiih the 
Tuins of Godesberg : — one of those fine tragedies of real life, 
which distance all fiction. It is not so populär as the celebrated 
legend of the brave Roland and his cloistered love ; but it is at 
least as auihentic. You know that, according to tradition, the 
Castle of'Godebberg was founded by Julian the Apbstate ; an- 
other, and a more interesting apostate, was the cause of itt 
destruction. 

Gerard* de Truchses, Count Waldbourg, who was arch- 
bishop and elector of Cologne in 1583, scandalized his see, and 
all the Roman Catholic powers, by turning Protestant. Ac- 
cording to himself, his conversion was owing to " the goodness 
of God, who had revealed to him the darkness and the errors 
of popery;" but, according to his enemies, it ^as owing to his 
love for the beautiful Agnes de Mansfeld, canoness of Ger- 
sheim ; she was a daughter of one of the greatest Protestant 
houses in Germany; and her two brothers, bigoted Calvinists, 
and jealous of the honour of their family, conceived themselves 
insuhed by the public homage which a Catholic priest, bound 
by his vows, dared to pay to their sister. They were yet 
more incensed on discovering that the love was mutual, and 
loudly threatened vengeance to both. Gerard renounced the 
Catholic faith, and the lovers were united. He was excommu- 
nicated and degraded, of course ; but he insisted on his right 
to retain his secular dominions and privileges, and refused to 
resign the electorate, which the emperor, nieantime,had awarded 
to Ernest of Bavaria, Bishop of Liege. The contest became 
desperate. The whole of that beautiful and fertile piain, front 
the wall» of Cologne to the Godesberg, grew '* familiär with 
bloodshed as the mom with dew ;'* and Gerard displayed quali- 
ties which showed him more fitted to win and wear a bride than 
to do honour to any priestly vows of sanctity and temperance. 
Attacked on all sides, — by his subjects, who had leamed to 
detest him as an apostate, by the infuriated clergy, and by the 
Duke of Bavaria, who had brought an army to enforce his 
brother's daims, — ^he carried on the struggle for five years-; 
and at laat,reduced to'^extremity, threw himself, with a few 

* Or Gebhard, ibr m the name is ipelt in tha Geimaa hisUurittL 
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faithfu] iriends, into the Castle of Godesberg. After a brate 
defence, the eastle was siormed and taken by the Bavarians, 
who left it nearly in the State we now see it — a heap of niins. 

Gerard escaped with bis wife, and fled to Holland, where 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, granted him an asylum. Thence 
he sent bis beautiful and devoted wife to the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, to claim a former promise of protection, and suppli- 
cate her aid, as the great suppoit of the Protestant cause, für 
the recovery of bis rights. He could not have chosen a more 
luckless ambassadress ; for Agnes, though her bttauty was 
somewbat impaired by the persecutions and anxieties which 
had followed her ill-fated union, was yet most lovely and 
stately, in all the pride of womanhood ; and her inisfortunes 
and her charms, as well as the peculiar circumstenees of her 
marriage, excited the enthusiasm of all the Eng^ish chivalry. 
Happily, the Earl of Essex was among the first to espouse her 
cause with all the generous warmth of * his character ; and bis 
Visits to herwere so frequent, and bis admiration so indiscreet, 
that Elizabeth's ^ealousy was excited even to fury. Agnes 
was first dciven irom the court, and then ordered to quit the 
kingdom. She took refuge in the Netherlands, where she died 
soon afterward ; and Gerard, who never recovered bis dominions,. 
retired to Strasbourg, where he died. So ends this sad event- 
ful history, which, methinks, would make a very pretty ro- 
mance. The tower of Godesberg, lasting as their love and 
ruined as their fortunes, still remains one of the most striking 
mouuments in that land, where almost every hill is crowned 
with its Castle, and every eastle has its tala of terror or of 
love,* . 

Another beautiful picture, which, merely as a picture, has 
dwelt on my nemembrance, was the eity of Coblentz and the 
fort of Ehrenbreijtstein, as viewed from %he bridge of boats under 
a cloudless moon.. The eity, with its fantostic steeples and 
inasses of building, relieved against the clear deep blue of the 
summer sky — the lights wbich sparkled in the Windows re- 
fiected in the bpoad river, and the various forms and tall masts 
of the craft anchored above and opposite — the huge hill, with 
Us iiara of fortifications, which, in the sunshine and in the 
broad day, had disappointed me by its formality, now seen under 
Ihe soft moonlight, as its long lines of architecture and abrupt 
angles were projected in brightnesa or receded in shadow, 

* For the story ofArchbisbop Gebhard and Agnes de Mansfeld, see 
Scbüler'g Histoiy of th« Thirty Xeare' War, and Coze's History of th« 
HoQse of Attstria. 
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faad altogedier a inost sublime effect Bat apropos to mooB^ 
light and pictures— of all the enchanted and enchanting seenes 
ever lighted by the füll round moon, give me Heidelberg! 
Not the Colodseum of Rome — neither in itself^ uor yel m 
Lord Byron's descriptiön, and I have both by heart— ean be 
möre grand ; and in moral intereet^ in poetical associaliona, in 
yarying and wondrous beauty, the castle of Heidelberg has the 
advantage. In the course of inany visits, Heidelberg became 
to me familiär as the face of a friend, and its remembrance 
still ** haunts me as a passion:'' I have known it under every 
cbangeful aspect which the seasons, and the hours, and the 
changeful moods of my awn mind could lend it. I have seea 
it when the sun, rising over the Geisberg, ßrst kindled the va» 
pours as they floated away from the old towers, and when the 
ivy and the wreathed verdure on the walls sparkled with dewy 
light : and I have secn it when its huge black masses stood 
against the flaming sunset ; and -its enormous shadow, flung 
down the chasm beneath, made it night there, while daylight 
iingered around and above. I have seen it when mantled in 
all the bloom and foliage of summer, and when the deäd leavet 
were heaped on the paths, and choked the entrance ta many a 
favourite nook. I have seen it when crowds of gay visiters flitted 
along its ruined terraces,* and musict sounded near ; and with 
friends, whose presence endeared every pleasure ; and I have 
walked alone round its desolate precincts, with no companions 
but my own sad and troubled thoughts. I have seen it when 
clothed in calm and glorious moonlight. I have seen it when 
the winde rushed shrieking through its seulptured halls, and 
when gray clouds came rolling down the mountains, folding it 
in their ample skirts from the view of the city below. And 
what have I seen to liken to it by night or by day, in storm or 
in calm, in summer or in winter! Then its historical and 
poetical associations — 

Medon. — There, now !— will you not leave the picture, p«er- 
fect as it is, and not for ever seek in every object something 
more than is there 1 

Alda. — I do not seek it — I find it. You will say— I häve • 
heard you say — that Heidelberg wants no beauty unborrowed 
of the eye ; but if history had not clothed it in recoUectionai 
fancy must have invested it in its own dreams. It is true, that 
it is a mere modern edifice compared with all the classic, and 

♦ The gardens and plantationi round the casUe are a favomrit? PWW«? 
nade of the Citizen« of Heidelberg, and there are in »ummer bands of ^ 
music, dcc. 

D2 
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inost of the gotfaic ruins ; yet over Heidelberg there hang» m 
terror and a mystery pecuiiar to itself: for the mind which ae- 
quiesces in decay recoils from destruction. Here ruin an«! 
desolationmakes mock with luxurious art and gay magnificence. 
Here it is not the equal, gradual power of time, adorning and 
endearing what yet it spares not, which haa wrought this 
devastation, but savage war and elemental rage. Twice blasted 
by the thunderbolt, three times coBfiumed by fire, ten timet 
ravaged, plundered, desecrated by foes, and at last dismantled 
and abandoned by its own princes, it is still strong to endurc 
and mighty to resist all that timet and war, and the elements 
nay do against it — and, mutilated rather than decayed, may 
still defy centuries. The very anomalies of aschitecture and 
fantastie incongruities of this fortress-palace are to me a fasci" 
nation. Here are startling and terrific contrasts. That hnge 
round tower — the tower of Frederic the Yictorions — now 
** deep trenched with thunder fires,'' — looks as if built by tht 
Titans or the Huns ; and those delicate sculptures in the palace 
of Otho-Henry, as if the genius of Ra^elle or Correggio had 
breathed on the stone^ What flowing grace of outline ! what 
luxuriant life ! what endless variety and invention in those 
kalf-defaced fragments ! These are the work of Italian artists^ 
whose very names have perished : all traces of their existenc» 
and of their destinies so utterly lost, that one might almost be- 
lieve, with the peasankry^ that these exquisite remains are not 
the work of mortal hands, but of üaiiries and spirits of air, evoked 
U> do the will öf an enchanter. The old palatines, the lords 
of Heidelberg, were a magnificent and magnanimous race. 
Louis ni., Frederic the Yictorious, Frederic II., Otho-Henry, 
weve all men who had stepped in advance of their age. They 
could^ think as well as fight, in days when fighting, not think- 
ing, was the established fashion among potentates and peopleb 
A liberal and enlightened spirit, and a love of all the arts that 
humanize mankind, seem to have been hereditary in this princely 
family. Frederic I. lay under the suspicion of heresy and 
sorcery, in consequence of his tolerant opinions, and bis lov« 
of mathematics aäd astronomy. His personal prowess, and 
the circumstance of his never having been vanquished in battle^ 
gaverise tothe report that he was assisted by evil demons; 
and for years, both before and after his accession, he was 
ander the ban of the secret tribunal. Heidelberg was th» 
scene of some of the mysterious attacks on his life, but they 
^ere constantly fmstrated by the fidelity of his friends^ and tb^ 
vatchfid love of his wife«. 
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It was at Heidelberg this prince celebrated a festival, re* 
nowned in C^erman history ; and for the age in which it oo 
curred, most extraordinaiy. He invited ta a banquet all th« 
factious barons whom he had vanquished at Seckingen^ and 
who had previously ravaged and laid waste great part of the 
palatinate. Among them were tt>e Bishop of Metz and the 
Margrave of Baden. The repast was pientiful and luxinioa», 
but there was no bread. The warrior guests looked round 
with surprise and inquiry. *^Do you ask for bread?" said 
Frederic, sternly ; ** you, who have wasted the fruits of the 
earth, and destroyed those whose industry eultivates it? 
There is no bread. Bat, and be satisfied ; and leam hence- 
forth mercy to those who put the bread into your raöuths.'' A 
Singular lesson from the lips of an iron-clad warrior of the mid- 
dle ages. 

It was Frederic ü. and his nephew Otho-Henry, who en- 
riched the library, then the first in Europa next to the Vatican, 
with treasures of learning, and who invited painters and sculp- 
tors from Italy to adorn their noble palace with the treasures of 
ari. In less than one hundred years those beautiful creations 
were defaced or utterly destroyed, and all the menaorials and 
records of their authors are supposed to have perished at the 
time when the ruthless Tilly storined the castle ; and the ar- 
chives and part of the library of precious MSS. were taken to 
Ikter his drago€>ns' horses, during a transient scarcity of straw.* 
—You groan ! 

Mrdon.— The anecdote is not new t» me; but I was think*. 
Mig» at the moment, of a pretty phrase in th« letters of the Prince 
de Ligne, '* la guerre — c'^est u» malheur — mais c*est le plus 
beau des malheurs." 

Alda. — O, if there be any thing more terrific,. more disgust- 
ing, than war and its consequences, it is that perversion of aH 
human intellect— that depravation of all human feeling — that 
eontempt or miscönception of erery Christian precept, which 
has permitted the great, and the good, and the tender-hearted, 
taadmire war as a splendid game — a part of the poetry of lue 
— and to deiend it as a glorious evil, which the very nature and 
passions of man have ever rendered, and will ever render, ne* 
eessary and inevitable I Perhaps the idea of human suffering 

* When GuAtavuft Adolphus took Majence, during the eame war, he 
preaented the whole of the valuable library to lüa chancellor, Oxenstiem i, 
the chancellor sent it to SwedcD, ihtending to beatow it on one of the col- 
elgea ; but the veasel in which it waa embarked Ibondered in the Baltid 
Sea, andthswhf^wsnttathebottoin.. ^ 
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— «though wben we think of it in detail it makes the blood 
curdle-^is not so bad aa the geoeral loaa to humanity» the in- 
terruptioa to the progreas of thought in the destroctioa of the 
works of wisdom or genius. Liatien to tbis magnifieent aen- 
tence out of the volume now lyiog open before me — *' Who kills 
a man kilis a reasonable creature — God's image ; but he who 
destroys a good book, killa reaaon itself. Many a man livesa 
burthen to the earth, but a good book is the precious üfe-blood 
of a master-spirit, embalmed and treaaured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life* It is true, no ag« can restore> a life, wkereof 
perhapa there is no great loss : and revolutiona of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of rejected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse ; ther efof e we should be wary how 
we spill the seasoned life of man preserved awi stored up in 
books." 

Medon. — *' Methinks we do know the fine Roman band.** 
Milton, is it not ? 

Ajlda. — Yes ; and afier this, think of Milton's Areopagitica, 
or his Paradise Lost, under the hoofs of Tilly's dragoon horses, 
or feeding the fishes in the Baltic ! It might have • happened 
had he wrilten in Germany instead of England. 

Medon. — Do you forget that the cause of the thirty yeara' 
war was a woman ] 

Alda. — A woman and religion ; the two best or worst things 
in the world, according as they are understood and feit, used 
and abused. You allude to Elizabeth of Bohemia, who was to 
Heidelberg what Helen was to Troy ? 

One of the most interesting monuments of Heidelberg, at 
least to an English traveller, is the elegant triumphal areh raised 
by the Palatine Frederic V. in honour of his bride — this very 
Elizabeth Stuart. I well remember with what self-compla- 
cency and enthusiasm our chef walked about in a heavy rain, 
examining, dwelling upon every trace of this celebrated and un- 
happy woman. She had been educated at his country-seat, and 
one of the avenues of his magniiicent park yet bears her name. 
Qn her feil a double portion of the miseries of her fated family. 
She had the beauty and the wit, the gay spirils, the elegant 
tastes, the kindly disposition of her grandmother, Mary oS 
Scotland. Her very virtues as a wife and a woman, not less 
than her pride and feminine prejudices, ruined herseif, herhus- 
band, and her people. When Frederic hesitated to accept 
the crovvn of Bohemia, his high-hearted wife exclaimed— " Let 
me rather eat dry bread at a king's table than feast at the board 
of an elector ;" and it seemedaa. if uom» aYengiag. demoa hov^ 
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ered in the air, to take her literally at her word, for she and 
her family lived to eat dry bread---ay, and to beg it before 
they ate it ; but she toould be a queen. Biest as she was in 
love, in all good giAs of nature and fortune, in all means of hap« 
plness, a kingly crown was wanting to complete her felicity, 
and it was cemented to her brow with the blood of two millions 
of meii. And who was to blame ? Was not her mode of think- 
ing the fashion of her time, the efiect of her education T Who 
had 

" Put in her tender heart the atpiring flama 
Of golden sovereignty V* 

For hf^w rnany ages will you men exclafm against the mii»- 
chiefs and roiseries caused by the influence of women ; thus 
allowing the influence, yet takingno thought how to make that 
influence a means of good instead of an instrument of evii l 

'Elizabeth had brought wiih her from England some luxn- 
rious tas-tes, a» yet unknown in the palatinate ; she had been 
familiaiized with the dramas of Shakspeare and Fletchert and 
ahe had figured in the masques of Ben Jonson. To gratify her» 
Frederic added to the Castle of Heidelberg the theatre and 
banqueting-room, and all that beautiful group of buildings at 
the westem angle, the ruins of which are still called the Eng* 
lish palace, She had inherited from her grandmother, or had 
early imbibed from education, a love of nature and of amutfe- 
ments in the open air, and a passion for gardening ; and it wa« 
to please her, and under her auspices, that Frederic planned 
those magnificent gardens, which were intended to unite within 
their bounds all that nature could contribute or art devise; 
had they been completed, they would have rendered Heidel- 
berg a pleasure-palaoe, fit for fairy-land. Nor were those de- 
signs unworthy of a prosperous and pacific sovereign, whose 
Ireasury was füll, whose sway was just and mild, whose people 
had longenjoyed in tranquillity the fruits of their own industry. 
When I had the pleasure of spending a few days with th^ 
Schlossers, at their beautiful seat on the Necker (Stift Neu- 
burg), I went over the ground with Madame de Schlosser, who 
had Seen and studied the original plans* Her description of 
the magnitude and the sumptuous taste of these unfinished de- 
signs, while we stood together amid a wildemess of ruins, was a 
eommentary on the vicissitudes of thia world, worth fifly rooral 
treatises, and as many sermoos. 
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** For in the wreck of ib and was« 
Thingi incompleU and purpoaes betray'd, 
Make sadder transit^s o*er Truth*s mystic glais« 
Than nobleat objecU utterly decay'd/' 

Close to the niins of poor Elizabeth^s palace, there where the 
effigies of her handsome husband and bis bearded ancestor 
Louis V. look duwn from the ivy-mantled wall, you remember 
the beautiful terrace towards the west ? It is still, — after fear 
centuries of changes, of disasters, of desolation, — the garden 
of Clara. When Frederic the Victorious assumed the sove- 
reignty, in a moment of danger and faction, he took, at the 
same time, a solemn vow never to marry, that the rights of 
bis Infant nephew, the son of the late palatine, should not be 
prejudiced, nor the peace of the country endangered by a dis- 
puted succession. He kept bis oath religiously, but at that 
▼ery time he loved Clarra Dettin de Wertheim, a yonng girl of 
pl^beian origin, and a native of Augsburg, whose musical talents 
and melody of voice had raised her to a high Situation in the 
court of the late princess-palatine. Frederic, with the consent 
pf bis nephew, was united to Clara by a lefV-hand marriage, 
an expedient still in use in Oermany, and, I believe, peculiar 
to its Constitution ; such a marriage is valid before God and 
man, yet the wife bas no acknowledged rights, and the off- 
spring no supposed existence. Clara is celebrated by the 
poets and chroniclers of her time, and appears to have been a 
very extraordinary being in her way. In that age of igno- 
rance, she had devoted herseif to study — she could sympathize 
in her husband's pursuits, and share the toils of govemment 
— she coUected around her the wisest and most leamed man of 
the time — she conünued to cultivate the beautiful voice whick 
had won the heart of Frederic, and her song and her lute were 
aLways ready to sooth bis cares. Tradition points out the 
spot where it is said she loved to meditate, and looking down 
upon the little hamlet, on the declivity of the hill, to recall her 
own humble origin ; that little hamlet, embowered in foliage, 
and the remembrance of Clara, have survived the glories of 
Heidelberg. Her descendants became princes of the empire, 
and still exist in the family of Lowenstein. 

Then, for those who love the marvellous, there is the wild 
legend of the witch Jetta, who still flits among the mina^ and 
batheeher golden tresses in the Wol&brunnen ; but why skoidd 
I teil you of these tales-^you, whose head is a sort of bhids- 
letter library ? 
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Medon. — True ; but it is pleasant to have one's old recol« 
lections taken down from their shelves and dusted, and placed 
in a new light ; only do not require, even if I again visit Hei- 
delberg, tbat I should see it as you have beheld it with yoor 
quick spirit of association, and clothed in the hues of your ^ 
own individual mind. While you speak, it is not so much the 
places and objects you describe, as tlieir reflection in your own 
fancy, which I see before me ; and every different mincf will 
reflect them ünder a difierent aspect. Then, where is truth ? 
you' say. If we want information as to mere facts — the Situa- 
tion of a town, the measuretnent of a church, the date of a 
min, the catalogue of a gallery — we can go to ourdictionaries 
and our guides des voyageurs, But if, besides form and out- 
line, we must have colouring too, we should remember that 
every individual mind will paint the scene with its own proper 
hues ; and if we judge of the mind and the objects it represent^ 
relatively to each other, we may come at the truth, not other- 
wise. I would ask nothing of a traveller but accuracy and 
sincerity in the expression of his opinions and feelings. I 
have then a page out of the great book of human nature — the 
portrait of a particular mind ; when that is fairly before me I 
have a Standard by which to judge : I can draw my own in- 
ferences. Will you not allow that it is possible to visit Hei- 
delberg, and to derive the most intense pleasure from its pic- 
turesque beauty, without dreaming over witches and warriors, 
palatines and princes ? Can we not admire and appreciate the 
Bculpture in the palace of Otho-Henry, without losing our- 
selves in vague, wondering revehes over the destinies of the 
tculptors 1 

Alda. — Yes ; but it is amusing, and not less instructive, to 
observe the manner in which the individual character and pur- 
suits shall modify the impressions of ezternal things ; only 
we should be prepared for this, as the pilot makes allowance 
for the Variation of the needle, and directs his course accord- 
ingly« It is a mistake to suppose that those who cannot see 
the imaginative aspeet of things, see, therefore, the only true 
aspect ; they only see one aspect of the truth. Vous ites 
arfevrey Monsieur Josse^ is as applicable to travellers as to 
every other species of egotist. 

Once, in an excursion to the north, I feil into conversation 
with a Sussex fanner, one of that race of sturdy, rieh, and in- 
dependent English yeomen, of which I am afraid few speci- 
mens remain: he was quite a character in his way. I must 
Sketch him for you ; but only Miss Mitford could do him jus- 
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tice. His eoat was of the finest broad-clpth ; his shirt-frill, in 
which was stuck a huge agate pin, and his neckcloth were both 
white as the snow ; his good beaver shone in all its pristine 
gloss, and an enormous bunch of gold seals adorned his watch 
chain ; his voice was loud and dictatorial, and his language 
surprisingly good and flowing, though tinctured with a little 
coarseness and a few provincialisms. He had made up his mind 
about the Reform Bill — the Catholic Question — the (yorn 
La WS— T and about things in general, and things in particular; 
he had doubts about nothing : it was evident that he was ac- 
customed to lay down the law in his own village — that he was 
the tyrant of his own fireside — that his wife was " his horse, his 
ox, his ass, his any thing," while his sons went to College, and his 
daughters played on the piano. London was to him merely a 
vast congregation of pestilential vapours — a receptacle of 
thieves, cut-throats and profligates — a place in which no sen- 
sible man, who had a care for his life, his health, or his pock- 
ets, would willingly set his foot ; he thanked God that he never 
spent but two nights in the metropol is, and at intervals of 
twenty-seven years : the first night he had passed in the 
Btreets, in dread of fire and vermin ; and on the last occasion, 
he had not ventured beyond Smithfield. What he did not 
know, was to him not worth knowuig ; and the word French^ 
which comprised all that was foreign, he used as a term, express- 
ing the most unbounded abhorrence, pity, and contempt. I 
should add, that though rustic, and arrogant, and prejudiced, he 
was not vulgär. We were at an inn, on the borders of Lei- 
cestershire, though which we had both recently travelled ; my 
farmer was enthusiastic in his admiration of the country. *' A 
fine country, madam — a beautiful cotfntry — a splendid country!" 
" Do you call it a fine country?^ said I, absently, my head 
füll of the Alps and Appenines, the Pyrenean, and the river Po. 
" To be sure I do ; and where would you see a finer V* 
" I did not see any thing very picturesque," said L 
" Picturesque /"he repeated, with some contempt ; "I don't 
know what you call picturesque ; but / say, give me a soi], 
that when you turn it up you have something for your pains ; 
the fine soU makes the fine country, madam !** 
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Medon. — t OBSEftVED the other evenihg that, in making i 
Cfort of imaginative bound from Coblentz to Heidelberg, you 
either skipped over Frankfort, or left it on one side. 

Alda. — Did I ? — if I had done either, in my heart or mf 
memory, I had been most ungrateful ; but I thought you kne# 
Frahkfort well. ^ 

Medon. — I was tbere for two days, on my way to Switzer« 
land, and it rained the whole time from morning tili night. I 
have a vision in my mind of dirty street», chilly houses, duU 
Shops, dingy-looking Jews, dripping umbrellas, luxurious hoteis, 
and exorbitant charges, — and this is all I can recoUect of 
Frankfort. 

Alda. — Indeed ! — I pity you. To me it was associated onl^ 
with pleasant feelings, and, in truth, it is ^ pleasant place. 
Life, there, appears in a very attractive costume: not in ä 
half-holyday, half-beggarly garb, as at Rome and Naples ; nor 
in a thin undress of superficial decency, as at Berlin ; nor in a 
court domino, hiding we know not what — as at Vienna and 
Munich ; nor half-motley, half-military, as at Paris ; nor in 
rags and embroidery, as in London ; but at Frankfort all the 
outside at least is fair, substantial, and consistent. The shopS 
vie in splendour with those of London and Paris ; the princi- 
pal streets are clean, the houses spacious and airy, and there 
is a general appear^nce of cheerfulness and tranquillity, min- 
gled with the luxury of wealth and the hüstle of business, 
which, after the misery, and murmuring, and bitterness of fac- 
tion we had left in London, was really a relief to the spirits. 
It is true that, during my last two visits, ihis apparent tran- 
quillity concealed agood deal of political ferment. The pris- 
ons were filled with those unfortunate wretches who had en* 
deavoured to excitc a populär tumult against the Prussian and 

Vol. L— E 
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Avstrian governmeDts. The trials were going forward eveiy 
day, but not a syllable of the result transpired beyond the walls 
of the Römer Saal. Although the most reasonable and liberal 
of the Citizens agreed in condemning the rashness and folly of 
these young men, the tide of feeling was evidently in their fa- 
¥Our : for instance, it was not ihefashion to invite the Prussian 
officers, and I well reroember that when Grodthe's Egmont was 
announced at the theatre, it was forbidden by the magistracy, 
from afear that certain scenes and passages in that play might 
call forth some open and decided expression of the public feel- 
ing ; in fact, only a few evenings before, some passages in the 
Masaniello had been applied and' applauded by the audience, 
in a manner so ül-hred, that the wife of the Prussian minister 
fose and left her box, followed by some other old women, — 
male and female. The theatre . is rather commodious than 
splendid ; the established Company, both for the opera and the 
regulär drama, excellent, and often varied by temporary visits 
of great actors and singers from the other theatres of Germany. 
On my ürst visit to Frankfort, which was during the fair of 
1829, Paganini, then in the zenith of his glory, was giving a 
series of concerts : but do not ask me any thing about him, for 
it is a worn-out subject, and you know I am not one of the en- 
thusiastic, or even the orthodox, with regard to his merits. 

Medon. — You do not mean — ^you will not teil me — that with 
all your love of music, you were insensible to the miraculous 
pewers of that man ? 

Alda. — I suppose they were miraculous, as I heard every 
one say so round me ; but I listened to him as to any other mu- 
sician, for the sake of the pleasure to be derived from music, 
not for the sake of wondering at difficulties overcome, and im- 
possibilities made possible — they might have remained impos- 
sibilities for me. But insensible I was not to the wondrous 
charm of his tone and expression. I was thrilled, melted, ex- 
cited, at the moment, but it -left no relish on the palate, if I may 
use the expression. To throw me into such convulsions of 
enthusiasm as I saw this man excite here and-on the conti- 
nent, I must have the orchestra with all its various mingiing 
World of sound, or the divine human voice breathing music and 
passion together ; but this is a matter of feeling, habit, education, 
like all other tastes in art. 

I think it was during our third visit to Frankfort that Mad- 
ame Haitsinger-Neumann was playing the gast-rollesy for so 
they courteously denominated the parts filled by occasional 
visiters, to whom, as guests, the precedence is always given. 
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Madame Haitsinger is the wife of< Haitsinger, the tenor singer, 
who was in London, and sung in the Fidelio, with Madame 
Devrient-SchroBder. She is one of the most celebrated ao- 
tresses in Germany for light comedy, if any comedy in Ger« 
many can be called light, in comparison with the same style 
of acting in France or England. Her figure is rather large— 

Medon. — Like most of the German actresses — for I never 
yet saw one who had attained to celebrity, who was not muck 
too enbonpoint for our ideas of a youthful or sentimental 
heroine-*- 

Alda. — Not Devrient-SchroBder ? 

Medon. — ^Devrient is all impassioned grace ; but I think 
that in time even she will be in danger of becoming a little-*^ 
how shall I express it with sufficient delicacy? — a little too 
substantial. 

Alda. — No, not if a soul of music and fire, informing a 
feverish, excitable temperament, which is to the mantling spirit 
within what the high-pitched Instrument is to the breeze which 
sweeps over its chords, — ^not if these can avert the catastrophe ; 
but what if you hadlseen Mademoiselle Lindner, with a figure 
like Mrs. Liston^s — all but spherical — enacting Fenella and 
Clärchen ? 

Medon. — ^I should have said, that only a German imagi- 
nation could stand it ! It is one of Madame de StaeFs clever 
aphorisms, that on the stage, ** II faut menager les capriees 
des yeux avec le plus grand scrupule, car ils peuvent detruire, 
Sans appel tout effet s6rieux ;^ but the Germans do not appear 
to be subject to these capriees des yeux ; and have not these 
fastidious scruples about corporeal grace ; for them sentiment, 
however clomsy, is fttill sentiment. Perhaps they are in the 
right. 

Alda. — ^And Mademoiselle Lindner has sentiment ; she nrast 
have been a fine actress, and is evidently a favounte with the 
audience. But to retum to Madame Haitsinger ; — she is hand- 
some, with a fair complexion, and no very striking expression ; 
but there is a heart and soul, and mellowness in her acting, which 
is delicious. I could not give you an idea of her manner by a 
comparison with any of our English actresses, for she is ea- 
sentially Grerman ; she never aimed at making points ; she was 
never broadly arch or comic, but the general effect was as rieh 
as it wastrue to nature. I saw her in some of her favourite 
parts : in the comedy of ^ Stille Wasser sind tiefe*' (our 
Role a Wife and Have a Wife, admirably adapted to the 0er« 
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man stage by Schröder), in the ** Mirandolina'^ (the famoos 
Locandiera of Goldoni), and in the pretty lively vaudeville 
composed for her by Holte!, " Die Wiener in Berlin," in which 
the • populär waltzes and airs, sung in the genuine national 
spirit, and enjoyed by the audience with a true national zest, 
delighted us for eignere. Herr Becher is an excelleht actor in 
tragedy and high comedy. Of their singers I could not say 
so mach — there were none I should aecount first-rate, except 
Dobler, whoni you may remember in England. 

One of the most delightful peculiarities of Frankfort, one 
that most Struck my fancy, is the public garden, pMnted on the 
site^of the ramparts ; a girdle of verdure and shade^ — of trees 
and flowers circling the whole city ; accessible to all and on 
every side, — the promenade of the rieh, the solace of the poor. 
Fifty men are eroployed to keep it in order, and it is forbidden 
to steal the flowers, or to kill the singing birds which haunt the 
shrubberies. 

Medon. — And does this prohibition avail much in a pepu» 
iation of sixty thousand persons ? 

Alda. — It does generally. A short time before we arrived, 
8ome mischievous wretch had shot a nightingale, and was 
caught in the fact His punishment was characteristic ; bis 
hands were tied behind him, and a label setting forth his 
erime was fixed on his breast : in this guise, with a police offi^ 
eer on eaeh stde, he was marched all round the gardens, and 
made the circuit of the city, pursued by the hisses of the popu- 
laee and the abhorrent looks of the upper classes ; he was noi 
otherwise punished, but he never again made his appearance 
within the walls of the city.« This was the only instance 
which I could leam of the infraction of a law which might 
seem at least nugatory. ' ^ . 

Of the spacious, magnificent, well-arranged cemetery, its 
admirable apparatus for restoring suspended animation, and all 
its beautiful accompaniments and memoriaU of the dead, there 
was a long aecount published in London, at the time that a cem« 
etery was planned for this great overgrown city ; and in truth 
I know not where we could find a better model than the one at 
Frankfort ; it appeared to me perfection. 

The institutions at Frankfort, both for charity and edoQation, 
are numerous, as becomes a rieh and free city ; and those I had 
an opportunity of examining aj^eared to me admirabiy man« 
aged. Besides the orphan schools, and the Burger schule, aod 
the sehool for female education, established and malntained by 
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the wives of the Citizens, there are several infant schook, 
where children of a year old and upwards are nursed, and fed, 
and kept out of mischief and härm, while their parents are at 
work. These are also maintained by subscription among the 
ladies, who take npon them in toms the task of daily superin* 
tendence ; and I shall not easily forget the gentle-looking, ele* 
gant, well-dressed girl, who, defended from the encroachments 
of dirty little paws by a large apron, sat in the midstof a swarm 
of thirty or forty babies (the eldest not four years old), the very 
personification of feminine charity ! But the hospital for the 
infirm poor — Das Versorgung Haus — pleased me particularly ; 
'tis true, that the cost was not a third — what do I say ? not a 
sixth of the ezpense of some of our institutions for the säme 
purpose. There was no luxury of architecture, no huge gatee 
shatting in wretchedness, and shutting out hope ; nor grated win« 
dows ; nor were the arrangements on so large a scale as in thal 
splendid edifice, the Höpital des Vieillards, at Brüssels ; — a 
hoase for the poor need not be either a prison or a palace. Bot 
here, IrecoUect, the door opened with a latch ; we entered unan- 
nounced, as unexpected. Here there was perfect neatness, aban- 
dance of space, of air, of light, of water, and also of t>ccupation. I 
found that, besides the inmates of the place, many poor old crea* 
tures, who could not have the facilities or materials for work in 
th^ir own dwellings, or whose relatives were busied in the da^-» 
time, might find here employment of any kind suited to thetr 
strength or capacity, — ^for which, observe, they were paid ; thua 
leaving them to the last possible moment the feeling of inde^ 
pendence and usefulness. I observed that many of those who 
seemed in the last stage of decrepitude, had hung rovmi theüc 
beda sundry little prints and pictures, and slips of paper, on whioh 
were written legibly texts from Scripture, moral sentences, and 
scraps of poetry. The ward of the superannuated and the 
sick was at a distance from the working and eatingrooms ; and 
all around breathed that peace and quiet which shonld accom- 
pany old age, instead of that '* life-consuming din" I have heaid 
in such places. On die pillow of one bed there was laid by. 
some Chance a bouquet of flowers. 

In this ward there was an old man nearly blind and lethar^ 
gic; another old man was reading to him. I remarked a 
poor bed-ridden woman, utterly helpless, but not old, and with 
good and even refined features; and another poor woman,^ 
seated by her, was employed in keeping the flies from settling 
en her face. To öne old woman» whose countenance strack 
me» l Said a few words in English-^l could speak no German», 

ES 
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nnluckily. She took my hand, kissed it, and turning away» 
burst into tears. No one asked for any thing even by a look« 
nor apparently wanted any thing ; and I feit that from the un- 
affected good-nature of the lady who accompanied us, we had 
not so much the appearanee of Coming to look at the poor in- 
mates as of paying them a kind visit; — and this was as it 
should be. The mild, open coontenances of the two peraons 
who managed the establishment pleased me particularly ; and 
the manner of the matron Superintendent, as she led us over 
the rooms, was so simple and kind, that I was quite at ease i I 
experienced none of that awkward shyness and reluctance I 
have feit when ostentatiously led over such plaees in Bngland, 
— feeling ashamed to stare upon the misery I could not eure. 
In such cases I have probably attributed to the sufferers a 
delicacy or a sensibilky, long blunted, if ever possessed ; but 
I was in pain for them and for myself. 

One thing more ; there was a neat chapel ; and we were 
shown with some pride the only piece of splendour in the estab- 
lishment. The comnuinion-plate of massy silver was the gifl 
of two brothers, who had married on the same day two sisters ; 
and these two sisters had died nearly at the same time — I be- 
lieve it was actually on the same day. The widowed hus- 
bands presented this plate in memory of their loss and the vir- 
tues of their wives ; and I am sorry I did not copy the simple 
and afifecting inscription in which this is jattested. There was 
also a silver vase, which had been presented as an ofiering by 
a poor milier whom an unexpected legacy had raised to inde- 
pendence. 

~ I might give you simüar sketches of other institutions» here 
and elsewhere, but I did not bestow aufficient attention on the 
practical detaUs, and the comparative merits of the different 
methods adopted, to render my observatibns useful. Though 
deeply interested, as any feeling^ thinking being must be on 
such subjects, I have not studied them sufficiently. There are 
others, however, who are doing this better than I could;— 
blessings be on them, and etemal praise ! My general impre»- 
sion was, pleasure from the benevolence and simplicity of 
heart with which these institutions were conducted and super- 
intended, and wonder not to be expressed at their extreme 
oheapness. 

The day preceding my visit to the Versorgung Haus, I had 

been^in a fever of Indignation at the fate of poor R ^, one oi 

the conspirators, who had become insane from the severity of 
his eonfinement« I had descanted with great complaeency oa^ 
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oor open tribonals, and oor trials by jury ; aad yet I could not 
help thinking to myself, *« Well, if we have not their state- 
prisona, neidier have they our poor-houses T' 

Medon. — It is plaia that the rieh, charitable, worldly pros- 
perous, self-aeeking Frankfort, woold be your chosen reaidence 
after all ! 

Au>A. — ^No — as a fixed reaidence I should not prefer Frank- 
fort. There' is a little too much of the pride of pnrae— too 
much of the aristocracy of wealth — too «much dreaaing and 
dinnenng — and society is too much broken np into sets aind 
circles to please me : besides, it must be confeased, that the 
arts do not flourish in this free imperial city. 

The Stödel Mnseum was opened just before our last visit to 
Frankfort. A rieh banker of that name bequeathed, in 1816, 
his collection of prints and pictures, and nearly a milUon and a 
halfof florins, for the eommencement and maintenance of this 
Institution, and they have certainly begun on a splendid scale. 
The edifice in which the collection is arranged is spacious, 
fitted up with great cost, and generally with great jaste, except 
the ceilings, which, being the glory and admiration of the good 
people of Frankfort, I mi»t endeavour to describe to you par- 
ttcularly. The. elaborate beauty of the arabesque Ornaments, 
their endless variety, and the vivid colouring and gilding, re- • 
minded me of some of the illuminated manuscripts ; but I was 
rather amused than pleased, and rather surprised to see art 
and Ornament so misplaced-— invention, labour, money, time, 
lavished to so little purpose. No effect was aimed at— none 
produced. The strained and wearied eye, wandered amid a 
profusion of unmeaning forms and of gorgeous colours, which 
never harmonized into a whole : and aller 1 had half-broken 
my neck by looking up at them through an opera-glass, in 
Order to perceive the elegant interlacing of the minute pattema 
and exquisite finish of the workmanship, I tumed away laugh« 
ing and provoked, and wondering at such a stränge penrer- 
sion, ör rather sa^rifice, of taste. 

Mbdon. — But the collection itself ?— * 

Alda.-- It is not very interesting. It eontains some curiöus 
old German pictures : Stadel having been, like others, smitten 
with the mania of buying Van Eyks, and Hemlings, and Scho- 
rf eis. Here, however, äese old masters, as part of a school 
or history of art, are well placed. There are a few fine 
Flemish paintings ; and, in particular^ a wondrous porträit by 
Flinck, which you must see. It is a lady in black, on the left 
aide of tha door--of— I ibrget which room^-but you cannr 
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miss it : those soft eyes will look ont at you, tili you will feel 
inclined to ask her name, and wonder the lips dp not unclose to 
aoswer you. Of first-rate pictures there are none — I mean 
none of the historical and Italian schools : the collection of 
casts from the antique is splendid and welKselected. 

Medon.— But Bethmann, the banker, had already set an 
example of nvinificent patronage of art: when he shamed kings, 
for instance, by purchasing DanneckePa Ariadne— one of the 
Chief lions of Frankfort, if fame says true. 

Alda. — How ! hare you not seen it ? 

Mbdok. — No — ^unfaappily. The weather, as I have told 
you, was dreadful. I was discouraged — ^I procrastinated. 
That flippant ottservation I had read in some English traveller, 
that ** Dannecker's Ariadne looked as if it had been cut out of 
old Stilton cheese,*^ was floating in nay mind. In sfaort, I was 
careless, as we often are, when the means of gratifying curiosity 
appear secure, and within our reach. I repent me now. I 
wish I had settled to my own satisfaction, and with mine own 
eyes, the disputed merits of this famous statue ; but I will trust 
to you. It ought to be something admirable. -I do not know 
much of Danneoker, or his works, but by all accounts he has 
not to complain of the want of patronage. To him cannot be 
applied the pathetic commonplace, so familiär in the mouths 
of our young artists, about ** chill penury," the struggle to live, 
the cares tibat *^ freeze the genial current of the soul," the 
efforts of unassisted genius, and so forth. Want neyer came 
to him since he devoted himself to art. He appears to have 
had leisure and freedom to give füll scope to his powers, and 
to work out his own creations. 

Alda. — Had he? Had he, indeed? His own story would 
be difierent, I fancy. Dannecker, like every patronized artist 
I ever met with, would execrate patronage, if he dared. Good 
old man ! The thought of what he might have done, and could 
have done, breaks out sometimes in the midst of all his self- 
complacent naive exultation over what he kos d(me. I will 
Endeavour to give you a correct idea of the Ariadne, and then I 
will teil you something of Danhecker himself. His history is 
a good commentary upon royal patronage. 

I had heard so much of this statue, that my curiosity was 
strongly e±cited. A part of its fame may be owing to its Situa- 
tion, and the number of trävellers whb go to visit Bethmann*s 
museum, as a matter of course. I used to observe that all 
trävellers, who were on the road to Italy, praised it ; and all 
who were on their way home, criticised it. As I asceoded the 
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Steps of the pavilion in which it is placed, the enthusiasm of 
expectation faded away from my mind : I said to myself, " I 
shall be disappointed !" Yet I was not disappointed. 

The Ariadne occupied the centre of a cabinet, hung with a 
dark^gray colour, and illuminated by a high lateral window, so 
that the light and shade, and the relief of the figure were per- 
fectly well managed and effective. Dannecker has not repre- 
sented Ariadne in her more poetical and picturesque charaeter, 
as, when betrayed and forsaken by Theseus, she stood alone 
on the wild shore of Naxos, '* her hair blown by the winds, and 
all abont her expressing desolation.'^ It is Ariadne, imnortal 
and triumphant, as the bride of Bacchus. The figure is larger 
than life. She is seated, or rather reclined, on the back of a 
panther. The right arm is carelessly extended : the left Bxm 
rests on the head of the animal, ,and the band stipports the 
drapery, which appears to have just dropped from her limbs. 
The head is tumed a little upwards, as if she already antici- 
pated her starry home ; and her tresses are braided with the 
vine leaves. The grace and ease of the attitude, so firm> and 
yet so light ; the flowing beauty of the form, and the po^itioa 
of the head, enchanted me. Perhaps the features are not suf^ 
ficiently Greek; for, though I am not one of those who think 
all beauty coraprised in the antique modeis, and that nothing 
can be orthodox but the straight nose and short upper Hp, stiU 
to Ariadne the pure chusical ideal of beauty, both in form and 
face, is properly in character. A cast from that divine head, 
the Greek Ariadne, is placed in the same cabinet, and I con* 
fess to you that the' contrast being immediately brought before 
the eye, Dannecker's Ariadne seemed to want refinement, in 
comparison. It is true, that the moment chosen by the Ger« 
man sculptor required an expression altogether difierent, la 
the Greek bust, though already oircled by the viny crown, and 
though all heaven seems to repose on the noble aroh of that 
expanded brow, yet the head is declined, and a tender melan- 
choly lingers round the äll-perfect mouth, as if the remem« 
brance of a mortal love — a mortal sorrow — yet shaded her 
celestial bridal hours, and made pale her immortality. But 
Dannecker's Ariadne is the flushed Queen of the Bacchante, and 
in the clash of the cymbals and the mantling cup, she has 
already forgotten Theseus. Th^re is a look of lue, an indi- 
yidual truth in the beauty of the form, which distinguishes it 
fW>m the long-limbed vapid pieces of elegance called nymphq 
99d Yenuses, whiph 

«* Stretch their white arms, and bend their mavbjle necki^'* i 
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in the galleries of our' modern sculptors. One objection strack 
me, but not tili after a second or third yfew of the statue. 
The panther seeraed to me rather too bulky and feroeious. It 
16 true, it is not a natural, but a mythological panther, such as 
we see in the antique basso-relievos and the arabesques of 
Herculaneum ; yet, methinks, if he appeared a little more con- 
scious of his lovely burthen, more tamed by the influence of 
beauty, it would have been better. However, the sculptor 
jnay have had a design, a feeling, in this very point, which has 
escaped me : I regret now that I dld not ask him. One thing 
k certain, that the extreme massiveness of the panther's limbs 
serves to give a firmness to the support of the figure, and sets 
off to advantage its lightness and delicacy. It is equally cer- 
tain that if the head of the animal had been ever so slightly 
tumed, the pose of the right-arm, and with it the whole attitude, 
must have been altered. 

The window of the cabinet is so contrived, that by drawing up 
a blind of statned glass, a soft crimson tint is shed over the 
figure, as if the marble blushed. This did not please me: 
partly from a dislike to all trickery in art ; partly because, to 
ray laste, the pale, colourless purity of the marble is one of the 
beauties of a fine statue. 

It is true that Dannecker has been unfovtunate in his 
material. The block from which he cut his figore is imperfect 
and streaky ; but how it could possibly have suggested the 
idea of Stilton cheese I am at a loss to conceive. It is not 
worse than Canova's Venus, in the Pitti palace, who has a ter- 
rible black streak across her bosom. M. Passavant,* who 
was Standing by when I paid my last visit to the Ariadne, as- 
siired me, that wheh the statue was placed on its pedestal^ 
about sizteen years ago, these black specks were scarcely vis- 
ible, and that they seemed to multiply and grow darker with 
time. This is a lamentable, and, to me, an unaccountable fact. 

Medon. — And, I am afraid, past eure : but now teil me 
something of the sculptor himself. After looking on a grand 
work of art, we naturally turn to look into the mind which con- 
ceived and created it. 

Alda. — Dannecker, like all the great modern sculptors, 
Sprung from the people. Thorwaldson, Flaxman, Chantrey, 
Oanova, Schadow, Rauch — ^I believe we may go farther back« 

* M. Passayant is a landscape-painter of Frankfert, an intelligent, ao 
complished man, and one of the few German anist« who had a tolerably 
correct idea of the State of art in England. He is the author of " Kunst- 
-'^w durch England und Belgittm." 
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to Cellini, Bandinelli, Bernini, Pigalle — all I can at this iiio> 
ment recoUect, were of plebeian origili. When I was at DresdeD« 
I waa told of a young count, of noble family, who had adopted 
sculpture as a profession. This, I think, is a solitary instance 
of any person of noble birth devoting himself to this noblest of 
the arts. 

Medon. — Do you forget Mrs. Damer and Lady Dacre ? 

Alda« — ^No ; but I do not think that either the exquisite mod<* 
elling of Lady Dacre, or the meritorious attempts of Mrs. 
Damer, come under the head of sculpture in its grand sense. 
By-the-by, when Horace Walpole said that Mrs. Damer was 
the first female sculptor who had attained any celebrity, he 
forgot the Greek girl. Lala,* and the Properzia Rossi of 
modern times. 

Dannecker was born at Stuttgard in 1758. On him de- 
scended no hereditary mantle of genius ; it was the immediate 
gift of Heaven, and apparently heaven-directed. His father was 
a groom in the duke's stable, and appears to have been merely 
an ill-tempered, thick-headed boor. How young Dannecker 
picked up the rudiments of reading and writing, he does not him- 
self remember ; nor by what circumstunces the bent of his 
fancy and genius was directed to the fine arts. Like other 
great men, who have been led to trace the progress of their own 
minds, altributed to his mother the first promptings to the fair 
and good, the first softening and elevating influehces which his 
mind acknowledged. He had neither paper nor pencils ; but 
next door to his father there llved a stone-cutter, whose blocks 
of marble and free-stone were every day scrawled over with 
rüde imitations of natural objects in chalk or charcoal — the 
first essays of the infant Dannecker. When he was beaten by 
his father for this proof of idleness, his mother interfered to 
Protect or to encourage him. As soon as he was old enough, 
he assisted his father in the stable ; and while running about 
the precincts of the palace, ragged and bare-foot, he appears 
to have attracted, by his vivacity and alertness, the occasional 
notice of the duke himself. 

Duke Charles, the grand father of the present king of Wirt* 
emburg, had founded a military school, called the Karl Schule 
(Charles' sehool), annexed to the hunting palace of the Solitüde. 
At this academy, music and drawing were taught as well as 
military tactics. One day, when Dannecker was about thirteen, 

* She was cotemporary with Cleopatra (B. C. 83), and was particu- 
larly celebrated for her busts in ivory. The Romans raised a statue to 
her honour, which was in the Guistiniani collection. — V. Plint. 
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his father retuTDed home in a r^ry ül-humoiir, and infenkied 
his family that the duke intended to admit the children of hia 
doffleatics into his new niUitary school. The boy, with joyful 
eagerness, declared hi« Intention of going immediately to pre« 
aent himself as a candidate. The father, with a-stare of aaton- 
ishment, desired him to remain at home, and mind his buainess ; 
on his persisting, he resorted to blows, and ended by locking 
him up. The boy escaped by jnmping out of the window ; 
and) collecting several of his comrades, he made them a long 
haruigue in praise of the duke's beneficence, then placing him-^ 
•elf at their head, marched them up to the palace, where the 
whole court was assembled for the Easter festivities» On 
being asked their business, Dannecker replied, as spokesröan, 
— " Teil his highness the duke we want to go to the Karl 
schule.** One of the attendants, amused, perhaps, with this 
jovenile ardour, went and informed the duke, who had just 
• risen from table. He came out himself and mustered the little 
troop before him. He (irst darted a rapid scrqtinizing glance 
along the line, then selecting one from the number^ pläced him 
on his right*hand ; then another, and another, tili only young 
Dannecker and two olhers remained on his left. Dannecker 
has since acknowledged that he sufiered for a few moments 
such exquisite pain add shame at the idea of being rejected, 
that his first impulse was to run away and hide himself; and 
that his surprise and joy, when he found that he and his two 
companions were the accepted candidates, had nearly over- 
powered him. The duke ordered them to go the next morn- 
ing to the Solitude, and then dismissed them. When Dan- 
necker retumed home, his father, enraged at losing the Services 
of his son, turned him out of the house, and forbade him ever 
more to enter it ; but his mother (mother-like) packed up his 
little bündle of necessaries, accompanied him for some dis- 
tance on his road, and parted with him with blessings and-tears, 
and words of encouragement and love. 

At the Karl-schule Dannecker made but little progress in 
his studies. Nothing could be worse maiiaged than this royal 
establishment. The inferior teachers were accustomed to 
employ ihe poorer boys in the.most servile offices, and in this, 
so called, academy he was actually obliged to leam by stealth : 
buthere he formed a friendship with Schiller, who, like himself, 
was an ardent genius piuing «and writhing under a chilling 
System ; and the two boys, thrown upori one another for con- 
solation, became friends for life. Dannecker must have been 
about fifteen when the Karl-schule was removed from the Sol* 
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itvdetoiStnttgitd. H^tma tiMii flaced und^rtiM^ tniiMn 6t 
Gnibel, a jpcofessor of scul{)ttip^ )and ih>tiie fotlotirjn^^^iittt h^ 
prodtioed'his first origfiiei^ cttniposition« It was « Milo of 
Grotona, modelled in-«iäy, and' wasjudged wonhy ofliie firat* 
jMrize. Düfineckerwaa at this tioM'ao vnft'ieiided and litti« 
kaotim, ^that Ihe dkike, wbo appeara «o have forgoüteu hkii, 
)«anied wkh astoiiishin«» thac ifaia nameleiis boy, um woü of 
his groom« hdd oamied off tlwiiigtiest honovra of the 8ehM)ol 
from all his competiiors. For a few yeara he was employ^d 
in the-jdifke^a aervioe in carving comiteeB/ Gupidis, «iMt'carya- 
tidea, to «rnament the fiew paiacea at '8t«ttgard and Hohen» 
heim ; thia taak^vork, ower wiikh he ofceti sighedv may poa^ 
sibly haveaaaisted m gtwingiiim that eertaiety aad neehaii^ 
ical dexterity in the use of his tools for which he is reiiiail&« 
ahie. Abom tee yeafs wei^ thas -passed r he theii oUaaned 
permission to travel for his improvemen^with an aliowai^* 
of fhree hundredflorhis « ytear from the duke. Wilk theae 
siender «MMia Danneektr sei off for Paris on foet. TheWt 
ier the fifst ume, he had opportunities Of Mu<fying the liWng 
modeK His enthoaiaeni for hia art enoMed Mni to endttM 
extraordiiMpy privaaions of every kind, for oet of hi* ütde pett* 
skm of 28/. a year he had not eeiy to f«ed and döthe liimsel^ 
bot to porohase ali the naateriala Ibr his .att and the nwoane 
of instraetion; and iMs in an espenaive »capital, serrottoded 
with temptations which an artist and na edfehoaiaBtie yottng 
man finds h diffioidt 1o widistand. He told : «e - faianrel^ 
that -day aller day he has euidied in the LeoTre dkaerieaa, 
and dresaed in a garb which acarce vetaiaed even theeppea^^ 
anise of deeeney. Ue-left Paris^ afier' a two ycafs' leaidenoav 
as simple- in mhid and heart aa when he enteredit, and oan« 
siderably ampioved in his knewiedge of anatomy, a^ an Che 
technicttl pait of hie profeaaion» The treaawes of the Loutvc« 
though far inferior to what they naw are, had let in a flood-«f 
ideas upon hk nitnd, among whieh (as he deacribed his «wo 
feelings) he -gKoped as one bewildered «od intoxioated» amaaed 
rather than ealighteaedk 

Mkdon. — But Dannecker most have been poor in spirh ae 
in pocket — simple indeed, if heilid not pcofit by the opfior- 
tunitiea whieh Paris afibrded of studying humaa naUN«, notmf 
the paaaions and their physiognomyv and gaining other expeii* 
ences most useful to an artist. 

Alda. -*There I differ from yon. Would yoa send a yeang 
artist — moreparticoiarlya youag sculptor—to study the human 
nature of London or Paris 1— to »eek the ideal among shop» 

Vol. L— F 
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girla »nd opera-dtmoeiA»! Orthe subHmeand beautifU .amitef 
tM ftavoioufl and degraded of ose «ex, the rooney-making or the 
brutalited of the othent Is i^ftom.the man vho liad steeped 
hia yoothful prime in irulgar diasipatuHi, by wayof ^ aeeing 
üfe," aa it ia called, who haa courted palrooage at übe convivitl 
baard, that yoo ahall reqiiire that imioo of lofty enthiiaiaam 
and patient induatry, which ia naceaaary, firat to conceiiFethe 
grand and the poetieal^ tben cboiiutiie long yeaia in ahaping 
Ont his creation in the everlasling^marble 1 

Mkd6n. — ^Bat höw i« the aculptor himself to Uro dotiag those 
long years ? It niust needa be a hard atraggle. I have heaid 
voung artiaU Bay,.ihat they.ba^ been forced on a di08^>alec^ 
Ufe merely aa a nieana of ** getting on ia the worLd,** .aa the 
phrate is, 

Alda. — So have L It is ao baae a plea^ that when I hear 
if, I generally regard it as the exeuae* for dispoaitiona ahready 
penrerted. The men who talk thua are doomed ; they will 
^ekhei^ creep through life in medioertty and dependenee to 
^infu graye; or« «t the best» if theyhave parte, aa well as 
eunning and asBuraffce, they may inake themtölvea the faahioD, 
and make their fortune ; they may be clever pormit^paintera 
and boat-Biatera, bot when th^ atteliipt u> aoar into the bis« 
lorical and ideal departmeat of their art, they moye the laughter 
df goda aad men ; to them the higher, hoker feuntaina of inapi- 
ration are thenoeforth aealed. < . 

MBDON.^t^Bat thiidl of the teikiplations of aodety ! ^ . 

. AJLDA.— *I thtok of ihbse who have overcöroe them. ^VGreat 
men have been amot^ ii8«-üiough theybe rare. Have we 
not had a FkcsmanT Bat the artiat raast chooae where he 
will worah^^. .He eannot eerve Grod and Mammon. That 
man of -«enina who thinka he caa tamper with bm glorious 
gifte« and form aeaaeo indulge in aoeial excesaea, atoop from 
bis high'oalling to the drega of earth, abandon himaelf to the 
atream of common • life, and trutt-tohis native powera to< bring 
bim up again ;-*0^belteve it, he playaa desperate game!— 
one that in nearly ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is 
fetal. 

Medon. — ^I begin tosee your.drift; but you would find it 
difficult to prove that the men who executed those works, on 
which we now look with wonder and despäir, lived like an- 
chorites, or were unexceptionable raoral characters. 

Alda.— Will you not allow that they worked in a dififerent 
spirit? Or do you suppose that it was by the possesaion of 

some sleight-of-hand that these things were performed ? that 

it was by some knack of chiselling, some secret of colouring 
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now lost, that a Phidias or a Cörreggio still reniäins imap-' 
proached, and, as people will teil yoii, unapproachable? - 

Mkdon. — They had a different nature tö work from. 
- Alda. — A different modification of nature, but not a difTerent 
nature. Nature and truth are one, änd immutable, and insep- 
arable as beauty and love. I do maintain that, in these latter 
times, we have artists who, in genius, in the power of lookiilg 
at nature, änd in manual skill are bot beneath the great an- 
cients, but their works are found wahting in comparison ; they 
have fallen short of the models thelr earty ambition set before 
thehi; and why? — ^because, having genius, they want tfe« 
moral grandeur that shouldaccotApany it, and have neglected 
the training of their own mindis from necessity, or from dissS- 
pation^ or iVbm pride, so that, Irving imagination and skill, 
they have yet wanted the materials^ out of which to work. 
Recollect that the great artists of old were not mere painters, 
or mere feculptors, who were nothing except with the pencil or 
the ehisel in their band. They were philosöphers, scholars, 
poets, niusiciansy noble beings whose eyes were not ever on 
theniselves, but who looked above, before, and after. Otrr 
modern artists turn coxcombs, and then fäncy themseltes lik^ 
Rafaelle; ör they are greedy of present praise, or greedy bf 
^in ; Ol* they will not pay the pflce for immortality ; or they 
iiave Sold their glorious birthright of fame for a mess of pdttago. 

Pool* Dannecker found his mess of pottage bitter now aftd 
fhen, as you shall hear. He ö^t off Tot Italy, in 1783, with 
his pensiohraised to four hundred florins a' year, thit is, about 
thirty pounds. He reached Rome on Ybot, and he told me 
that, for sohle months after bis arrival, he suflfered from a 
terrible depression of spirits, and a painful scnse of loneliness ; 
like Thorwaldson, when he too visited that eily some years 
aAerward a friendless youth, he was often home-sick and 
heärt-sick. At this tihie he used to wander about among the 
sliins and relies of almighty Rome, lo^t in the sense of their 
grandeur, depressed by bis own vagueaspirations — ^^ignorant, 
and without courage to apply himself. Liickily for him^ 
Herder and Gii^ihe wer^ then residlng at Rome; he became 
known to them, and their conversation directed him to higher 
t90ur6V;s of inspiration in his art than he had yet contemplated 
— to the Very well-headi and mother-streamä of poetry. They 
ehowed him the distinction between the spirit and the ß>rm 
of ahcient art. Danneeker ffelt, and afterward applied some 
of the grand revelations of these mert, who ^efe at once pro^ 
found critics and inspired poets. He might have grasped a> 
morei but (hat his early nurture was here againsi hlai> «f' 
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fai» sMbsequent destinies as a court scniptor seldom lefl biai 
sufficient freedom of thought or action to foUow out his own 
conceptions. While at Rome he also beoame acquainted with 
Canova, who, although only one year older than himself, had 
already achieved great things. He was now at work on the 
monument of the Pope Ganganelli. The. courteous, kind- 
hearted Italiaq would sometimes visit the poor Geiman in his 
studio, and qbeer bim by his remarks and encouragement. 

Pannecker remained five years at Rome ; he was then or- 
dered to return to Stuttgard. As he had already greatly dis- 
tiagnished himself, the Duke of Wurtemburg recetved him 
with much kindiness, aod promised him his protection. Now, 
the protection and the patronage which a sovereign accords to 
an artist generally amount to this : — he begin» by carving or 
painting the portraits of bis patrQn, and of some of the various 
members of his patrön's family. If these are approved of, he 
18 allowed to stick a riband in bis button-hole, and is appointed 
pvofessor of fine arts, with a certain stipend, and theuceibrth 
his time, his lahopc, and his geaius belong as entirely to his 
master as those of a hired servant ; his path is mai-ked out 
lor him. It was/thus with Dannecker; he received a pension 
of eight . hundred florins a year and his professorship ; and 
«pon the strength of this he married Henrietta Rapp. Frooi 
this period his life has passed in a coqrse of ;tranquil and nn- 
interrupted oecupation, yet, though coqstantty employed, bis 
works are not nnmerous ; ahnost every moment being taken 
up with the duties of hia professorship, ia trying to teach wbat 
no man of genius can teach, and. in making drawings and de- 
sigas afkr the fancies pf. the grand duke. He was reqiiired 
to coQipose <a basso-relievo for the duke's private cabinet. 
The subject which he chose was as appropriate as it was 
beaatifolly tr^ated — ^Alexander |ve^ing his seal upon tho lip» 
of Par-menio. He. modelled this in bas-relief, and the best 
judges pronounced it exquisite ; but it did not please the duke, 
and, instead of receiving an order to finish it in marble, he was 
obliged to throw it aside, and to execute some design dictated 
by his master. The original model remained for many years 
in his studio ; but a short time before my last visit to him he 
had presented it as a birth-day gift to a friend. The first 
great work which gave him celebnty as a sculptor was the 
mausoleum of Count Zeppelin, the duke^s favonrite, in which 
the figure of Friendship has mnch simplicity and gra^e : this 
is now at Louisberg. While he was modelling this beautiful 
^gure, the first idea of the Ariadne was auggested to his 
Hey, but some years vclaps^d tefoipe i^ Qapae iuAo imm^ At 
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this ttme he was nmefa employed in execmiDg buats, for whid^ 
his fine eye for liviog nattire and nianly siinpltcity of taste 
pecoiiarly fitted him. In this particular depanment of his axt 
he has ueither equal nor rival, except our Chaatrey. The 
best I have seen. are thoae. of Schiller, Gluck, and Lavatev^ 
Never are the fine arts, never are great artists^ beter eit^ 
ployed, than when they serve toillustrate and to immortdize 
each othet ! Aboat tttö yearlSOd, Danneeker was consideiwd; 
beyond dispute, the first sculptor in Grermany; for as yet, 
Rauche Tieek, and Schwanthaler had not worked their way 
iqp tOitheir present high celebrity. He received, in 1811, an 
tfitimation, that if . he woold enter the ser?ice of the King of 
Bavaria, he should be placed at ihe head of the schooi of 
8ct:dptnre at Munich, wbh a salary three times the amonnt oC 
Ihat.widdi he at present enjoyed. — > 

MjBDON.-^Which Danseckehr dedined I 

AxDAi — He didi. ' «i > 

MsBosr. — I could have swom to it-^^^xtempore ! Whät is 
jDore touching in the history of men of genine than that deep 
and eonstant attaehment they have sliowii to the^ earty p4f- 
rons ! Not to go back to the days of' Horace and Mecsnas;, 
BOT even to those of Ariosto and Taste and th^ faitiily ofBste^ 
or Gellini and the Doke of Florevo^, or Lncasp Kranacb and 
the £leetor John Frederic^ — do' you remember Mozart's ex- 
clamation, when be was offered the niest naagnificent remuner^ 
atk>n if be would qnit the -service of Joseph IL forthat of Ae 
Eiectorof Saxony — ^^^ ShaU 1 leaire my good Emperor?- in 
libe same mauner Metastasio rejected every inducementto qfuX 
the Service of Maria Theresa — * - 

AiJ)A. — rAdd Goethe and the Duke of Weimar, and a hun^ 
dred other instances. The difficulty would be to find one, iai 
which the patronage of the great has not been repaid ten thou^ 
sand fold in gratifude and fame. Dannecker's love for his na^ 
live cityv and his native prmces, prevailed over his self-intei^ 
est ; bis decision was bonourable to his heiart ; but it is n.Qjt, 
less certain that at Munich he would have found more enlight-. 
ened patronage, and a wider scope for bis ta^entsi Frederie, 
the late King Ol Wurtemburg, who had married ourprinces»-. 
Toyal, was a man of a coarse mind and profligate habits. Na- 
poleon had gratified his Vtflgar ambition by making him a king, 
and thereupoa he stuck a huge^ tawdry gilt crown on the top 

* Lucas Kr^nach (1472), was one of the most celebrated Qf the Qld 
Qerman painters ; ftovfx a principle of gratitude and attachipent, he 
ehaxed thei iiDürisoniaiMit of & elector John Frederic, during five years.. 

F2 
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df bis palac», the impud^it sign of bis mikeenieat mafesty. l 
Berer looked at it wiikout thinking of aa ovcrgrown chikl and 
ita B6W ioj ; he also, to commetnorate the acqaistioa of his 
kiitgly titlea« instituted the orderof the Wnrtembtirg orown^ani 
Dannecker was gratified by llils nev order of meritt aad a hit 
of riband in his button*hole« 

Bnt in the mean tunrthe model of tfao Ariadne rematned 19 
hk studio, and it was not tili the. year 1809 that he conid aff»rd 
to purchase a block of marUe« and bagin the stome on specur 
tetion. It oocupied him foi^ sevenyears^ but in the intenral he 
eompleted other beautiful works. The knig ordered hin to 
ncecate a Cupid in marble, for which^he gave him the deaigB. 
it was a dedga whioh displeased the pnre miad and high taste 
of Danneckeri he- would- not so deseerate his divine art: 
^c'eUit travailler pourle diable T isaid he to Me, in telling ihe 
stoiy. He therefore only half fidfiUed his commission ;; and, 
changing the purpose and sentiment of the figure, he repre- 
aented the Grreek Cupid at the moment that heb wakedby^tlie 
dcop of burning oil from Psyche's iamp« An English general, 
I heilere Sir John* Murray, saw this charaaittg statue, in 1814, 
and immediately eommanded'a woHl from the sculptor's hands: 
he wi^ed, but dki not «bsolUtely require, a dufltcate of the 
atatue ho so admired. Dassecker, instead of repeatiag him- 
seif, prodaced bis Psyche, whom4ie has repnesented-^-not a$ 
the Greek allegoricai Psyche, the bride of Cupid, ^ with lucent 
fans, fluttiering^ — but ^aa. the ab^tract persoüification of the 
Ittiman soul ; or, to use Danoecker's own words, *' Ein rein, 
sittlich, sinniges Wesen» '«^a pure,, moral, intellectuai being. 
As he had an idea that Love had become moral and sentimental 
afier he had been w^ked by the drop of buming oil, so I could 
not help asking him whether this was. Psyche, grown reasona« 
ble after she had beheld the wings of Love 1 He has not in 
this beautiful statue quite accomplished his own idea. It has 
wuch.girlish grace and simplicity, but it wants eleiration ; it i9 
not sufficiently ideal, and will not stand a compadsoa either 
-with the Psydie of Westmaeott or ibat of Canova. Tbt 
Ariadne was finished . in 1816, but the sculptor was disap 
pointed in his hope that this, his.masterpieco, would adom lus 
aative city. The king showed no desire to possess it, and it 
was purchased by M. Bethmann, of Frankfort, for a sum equal 
to about one thousand pounds. Soon after the Ariadne was 
finished, Dannecker coneeived, in a moment of pious enthusi- 
asm, bis famous statue of the Redeemer, which has caused a 
gi^eat de^ of dlscusaion in Germany. This wa» standing in 
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hM work-room wl»ii we paid oar fürst visit to kim. He told 
me what I liad oftea heard^that the figure had- vi^ed him xbl a 
4ream three several ümoi ; and the good old xxssm. fimily be- 
lieyed tfaatke had bcen difinely inapired, and predestined lo 
the work. While the TisioDary image was freah in hia- iaiagti» 
natioD, he first executed a amall ciay model, and f^aced it ^ 
fiare B ohild of five or six years old ; — ^there were none of the 
«Bvd embleraatieal aoeompaniinents — no ciosa — Jio crown ^ 
thoras te mssist the fancy-^oothing but the sini{^fig»re roaghly 
aiQdeUed; yet tbe.ehild iaunediately exclaimed, «*The Rck 
-deemer 1" and Datmecker was confirmed in hss flesign. ^ Gra^ 
uaUy ibe compkrtipn of ihis atatue became the one engroaemg 
iika of his enthusfastio mmd: for eight yes^ it wsto bis dre«n 
by night, bis thonght by day ; all tlungs elae^ all the afiairs and 
dndea ef fifieiv»eiged into this. iHe-tokl metfaat he fireqoentiy 
feit aa if pursued, excited by aome strong, irresUtible powee, 
Urhieh would evenr^Tifsit bim ia sleepi, andimpel himto riseftom 
hu 4>ed and weck. He explained to me some of the^ifficultiea 
he encountered, and which he was persuaded that hcf had pep- 
feetly <rrereome only throogh divme aid, and the constant st^dy 
of the Scnptores» They were not few nor trifling. Physieal 
pMrer« majesty, and beauQr, formed na part of the character of 
Ihe Savi|>ar of the world : liie glory that was around htm wi^ 
not of this earth, nor visible to the eye; *^there was nothiog in 
hira that he shoi^ld be ilesired ;** therefore to throw into the im- 
fersonatbn of exceeding hiunüity and benignity a superhüman 
graceyand from^materialelements w(Nrkom a muufbstation of 
abstract moral grandeur — this was surely not only a new and 
diffi^^ult, but a bold and sublime enterprise. 

You f emember Michael Angelo's statue of Christ in the 
church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva at Rome % 

MjsBON.-^Perfectly ; and I neverlooked at it without tliink« 
ing of Neptune and his trident. 

Alda. — ^The same thought occurred to me, and must inevi- 
tably have occurred to others. Dannecker is not certainly 
so great a man as Michael Angelo, but bere he has surpassed 
him. Instead of emulating the antique modeis, he has worked 
in the antiqae spirit — the spirit of faith and enthusiasm. He 
has taken a new form in which to dothe a grand poetical con- 
ception. Whe^er the being he has represented be a fit 
subject Ibr the plastic art, has been dtsputed ; but it appeurs 
to me that Dinnecker has more nearly approached the Ghris- 
tiaa ideal than any of his predeeessors ; there is nothing to be 
coBipared to it, exeept Titian's Chiisto della Moneta, and that 
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is a heftd merely. The aentiment chosen by the seaiptor is 
expressed in the inscriptioa ion .ihe pedestai: ^' Through me, 
to the Father/' The proponions of the figure are exoeed- 
iBgly slender and delioate ; the attitude a little drooping; one 
huid is pressed on the bosom, the other extended; the Ups 
are unclosed, as in the act to speak. In the head and facial 
üne, by carefuUy throwing out every indication of the animal 
propensities, and fiving added importance and development to 
all that indieat^s the moral and .intellectual faculties, heiias 
Micceeded in imbodying a specics of ideal, »f' which thereis 
no other example in art. I have heard (not from Dannecker 
faimself) that^ when the head of the Jupiter Tonaos was 
placed beeide the Christ, the merely »phyüeal grandeur of die 
former, compared trith the porely inirilectuai 'expreasion of 
the latter, reminded erery one present of a lian's head evect 
and humanized. ^ - 

Mbdon. — Bat what were yaurown impreasions ! After aM 
this eulogium, which I believe to be just, teil ine frankly,wers 
ydn satisied yourself ? ' ." 

Alda.— rNo--^not quite. The expreasion of the mooth in the 
last finished statue (he has'>repeated the subject three ttoie«) 
is not so fine as in the model, and the simplicity of the whole 
bordered on meagemess. This, I think, is a general fadlt ia 
all Dannecker's works. He has, of course, avoided nudity, 
but the £owing robe, which eompletely^nvelopes the figure^ is 
so managed as to disclose the exact'fenn of the limbs. One 
little circutustance will give you an idea of the attention and 
accuracy with which be setze d and imbodied every touehof 
individual charactcr conreyed in holy writ. In the original 
model he had made the beard rather füll ahd thiek, and a little 
curled, expressing the primeof manheod; bm recollectliig 
that in the gospel thc' Sa.viour is represented as stnking uiider 
the weight of the cross, which the first man ^ey inet aech 
dentally was able to carry, he immediately aitered bis first 
conception, and gave to the beard that soft, flowing, downy 
texture which is supposed to indicate a feeble aod dekeate 
temperament. : . i 

I shall not easily forget the coantenance of the good aoci 
gifted old man, as, leaning on the pedestal, with his cap in hk 
band, and his long gray hair waving ronnd his face, he looked 
up at his work with a mixture .of reverence and exuitation, 
saying, in his imperfect and scarce intelligible Fvench^ '< Oui, 
qnand on a fait comme cela, on reste sur la terra !" meaning, I 
Buppose, that this statue had ihsiured his imniortality on earth« 
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He ftdded, "They ssk me often where are the models aAer 
which I worked ? and I answer, htre^ and here ;*' layiog his 
hand. first on his head, then ön his heart 

I reniember that when we first entered his room he was at 
work on one of the figures for the tomb of the lata Queen Cathe* 
rine of Wurtetnburg. You perhape recoUect her in England 
when only DuQhess of Oldenburg? 

Medox. — Yes ; I remember,^ as a youngster, joining the inob 
who ahouted before the Windows of tbe Pulteoey-hote], and 
hailed her and her brother Alexander as if ihey had been a 
newly deseended Jupiter and Juno! O verily, times are 
changed ! 

Jllwl. — But in that wonyin there were the elements of a fine 
nature. Sfae had the talents« the streDgth of mind, and far* 
reaehiog ambition of her grandmother, Catherine of Ruasia, 
but was not so peryerted. During her short reign as Queen 
of Wurtemburg, the iufliienee of her active mind waß feit 
through the whole government. 8he founded, among othor 
iiistilutionst a achool fof the daughters of tbe nobility con<- 
nected with the conrt, — in plaia Bnglisby a charity-ischool for 
the nobility of Wurtemburg, who are among the raost indfgent 
and raost ignorant of Germany. There are a few, very few 
brilliant exceptipns. One lady of rank said to me, ** As to »a 
English governess^ ifiat. is an advantage I never can hope to 
have for my daughters. , The princesses have an Engiish 
govemess, but we cannot drea« of suefh a' thtng." The laie 
queeti really deserved the regrets of her people. The king« 
whose sluggiah mind she rpled or stimulaied, is now devoted 
to hie Stahles and hunting« He has married another wife, but 
he has, erected to ^e honour of Catherine a splendid mauso- 
leum, ou tbe peak of a high hill, which can be seea fr<HB 
almosi every part of the city ; and on the summer evenings 
when the red sunset falls upon its whitd coluoins« it is a beau- 
tiful object. The iigure on which Dan^ecker was oecupied» 
repreaented prayer, or what he called, 'VLa iriomphe de la 
Pri^e ;'* it reoailed to my miud FlaxmanVlovely statueof the 
aame subject,-— the *' Our Fatber which art in hea.ven/' bat 
sufiered by the involuntary eomparison. On tbe rough base 
of the Statue he had tried to spell the name of Chantrey, 
but »Qt very suecessfuUy. I took up a btt of ehalk and wrote 
underneath in distinct characters« Francis Chantbey. 

«« I grow okl,*^ Said he, lookifig from bis work to the bust of 
the late queen, which stood opposite. •* I have carved the 
effigies of three generations of ppets, and as many of princes^ 
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Twenty years ago I was äi work on the tomb of the Duke of 
Oldenburg, and now I am at work upon hers who gave me 
that Order. All die away: soon I shall be left aloöe. Of tey 
early friends none remain but Goethe. I shaH die before 
him, and peirhaps he will write my epitaphi" He spoke with 
a smile, not foreseeing that he would be the survivor. 

Three years after* I again paid Dannecker a visit, but a 
change had come over him; his feeble, trembling hand could 
no longer grasp the nWillet or guide the ehiöel ; his eyes were 
dim; his fine benevolent teountenance wore a childish, vacant 
Bftiile, now and then crossed by a gleam of awakened memory 
or thought — and yet he seemed so perfectly happy ! He 
wälked backwards and ferwards, from his Christ to hfis bust 
of Schiller, with aü unwearied self-complacency, in whiish 
there was something moi^rnful, and yet delightful. While I 
sat looking at the magnificent head of Schiller, the original of 
the moltifarious casts and copies which are dispersed through 
all Germany, he sat down bel^ide me, and takhig my hands 
bbtween hisr own; which trembled with age and nervous emo- 
tion, he began to speak of his friend. *^ Nous etiotis amis dhs 
l'enfance ; aussi j'y ai travaill6 avec amour, arec douleur — on 
he peutpas plus faire.*' He then went on — ^" When Schills 
ißame to Louisberg, he sent to teil me that he was very Fll— 
that he should not live very long, and thait he wished me te 
execute his buist. It was the first wish of my öwn heart. I 
went immediately. When I entered the house, I fbund ä lady 
sittingon the canapS^^k w^s Schiller's wife, and Idid not know 
her; but she knew me. She sai'd,"Ah! you are Danneckert 
—Schiller expects you;' then she ran intö the next room, 
where Si^hiiler was lying down on a couöh, and in a mottient 
ader he oame in, exckiming as he entered,^ Where is he! 
where is Dannecker V That was the moment — the expression 
I caught — you See it heT& — ^the head ruised, the countienaiice 
füll of Inspiration, and afFecition, and btight hope ! I told him 
that to keep up H^is expression he mast haVe söme of his besi 
friends to conveiie with him while I took the niodel, fori 
could not talk and work too. O if I co«ld but remetuber 
what giorious things then feil fmm ihose lips 1 Sometimes I 
stopped In my work— I could not go on — I could <k>ly listen.*' 
And here the old man wept ; then suddenly changing hisjnoocft 
he Said — *'But I must tjut öfF that long hair ; he neVer woreit 
so; it is not in the fashion, y^u know!" I beggeü hito fpr 

* In September, 1833. 
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Heareiffl sake not tOi tauch h; be then, with n sad smilef 
uurned up the sleeve of hi». coal and) showed me his wrUt, 
s wollen withtbe.oontikiaal'uße of hi« ioiplements — *> You see I 
cannotV^ knA Icouldnbt help wi»hing, %% tbe momenty that 
iii4iile his roind was th«s enfeehled» no Iranaieiu retum of 
physical i^rength might enable him to put his wi(d ihreatin 
exeoution. fWhatia noble bequest 4q posurity^ k the efEigy of 
a greal man, whfn^execnt^d io such a spirit as this of Schiller. 1 
I assuro you I could not look at k wkhout.feeling my beait 
** ovesflow in silent worship*' of moral and intellectaal poinrer, 
iUlrthe deificaftion of :great men in the old times appeared to 
me rather religion: than idolaitry. I have been affeotediin t^e 
aame inaitner by(tlie bnsts of Gk>ethey Scott, Homer, MiHpn, 
Hon^ard^ Newton ; tiever by the painted portraits of tbe same 
moD, however pe^eet in^ resemblance and admirabU in exe« 
cutiocu 

MK]>oN.-t>PaiBi(ing gives us the material, sculpture the ab* 
stract, ethical aspeet of the man. In the bust, whatever is 
eonunooplace, familiaf, and actual, is thrown eut or k^ 
dowQ : in a picture it is'not only retaised, but in most easea 
k is neeessarily^obtrusive« Groethe^ua aMiie coal aad metal 
bottons, and a<whke neckdoth, would not recall the.author of 
tbe "' Iphigenia;^ still kss does that wjrinkled, deerepit-lookiag 
Isce in Uie gallery at Hardwicke.portray Boyle the ph^ 
kMophen 

, AuA« — Danoecker told me that he first modelled tbe head 
of Schüler the exaei size of liie, and conscientiously rendered 
eaehiteven the suchtest, individual'trait ; yet this head af^eared 
to erevy oneenatiJler than nature,:and to himself almost fiMf* 
ffdnJ^ He was in despair. He repeated the bust in colossal 
size ; and the development of the intellectuai Organization oa 
a larger scale imroediately gave what was wantingA — ^it ai^ 
pear^ to the eye 'or to the mind'e eye as only the size of Ute« 
He ^lowed me a beiautiful basso-«eUevo of the Muse.of Tnh 
gedy, listening wkh an inspired loök to the revelatioas of tbe 
Muse of Htstory. Tliis admirable little group Struck me ^e 
more, beeauae long ago I had clothed nea4y the same idea in 
imperfeet words. 

I took leave of Dantiecker.with emotion : \ shall neiier see 
him again ! But he is one of those who cannot die ; to use 
his own expression-^-** Quand on a fait comme cela, on reste 
sur la terre." When Canova, then a melancholy invalid, paid 

* His own etptMiAoa. 




7% miattmtm o9 '^iirr, ' 

hitti « Visits he wt8 stmtk hy tlie cNM-like mftipüeify, tlie poni 
unwcnrldly MHire, the gemiiAe goodAeis, and Ihrely happy tem- 
perametit öf the Germaii 80olpior,:thät he j^t^ hi« Äe^sor« 
name of ti B$atoi and tf th« «pithec bhss^d caä, with propriety, 
be beatowed -on any mortal, itis on him whose longslife haa 
h^en one of laboor lind ef love ; who haa leftbehinid Kkn last- 
ing memorlala' of hia genina ; wbo haa never profanedthe ud^ 
enta whieh Ood hfta fiv«n him to any unwoithy ptirpoae!'«^ 
butin th^ mtdat of all the heantiful <and ex^ng inflcieiicea of 
poetry andait, haa kept from youth to age n aoal aerenera 
eonaelence and a lifo pare in the atght of Ood and man. Sudi 
waa ouir ciwn Flaxman^— euch ia B^mieoker ! 

Mbdon.— ^\Vho are novr the princtpal aoolplora in Gkennany? 

ALOAt-^-Raoch) of Berlin; Ohriatian Frederie Ti^dL^ tbe 
bro^er of the celeforated poet and critic, Ltldwigi Tieok; aad 
Schwanthaler, of Munich. Rauch is the coort aculpttir of 
Berlin. He faaa^ like Dannecker«^ hia profeaaorshtp, bia oider 
0f mcvit,t and, I beliebe, one or two placea^nndei' the goTenl- 
ment, beaidea oonatant employmeni in hia art. He wofka bf 
^ pköe^ aia the laboimera aay. But thoogh he tpo has yoked 
bis genkia to the earof power and patronage, he haa dooe great 
tJhinga. - The atatne of tHe late queea of Pruaaia Ia reekon^ 
hift ikef'd'ctuorei and ia not, peiliapa, exoeeded \u modern ecu^ 
tare. It was 4Minceived ^nd worked out in aU the inapiration d 
love and grief ; aa Dannecker would aay, ** Mit Lieb und 
Sohrhenien/' He had been attached to the queenV 'peraonal 
aervibe, and ahaved, in an intenae degree, the- enthnsiaatic, d6- 
▼oted affeetaon with which all her aubjecta regarded that«bean- 
tifal and aimable woman. ^fhia atatue h^ exeeuted «t .Oarrara $ 
and a livflig«aglef which had been taken capti?« among die 
Appenine«,;wa8the original of that magnificent eagle Jhe has 
p^ced a% her feet :•— ^otking, you aee, ilke going at once to 
nalxire ! In the c^hwe of tW€Bty-five yeara, Rauch haaexecoted 
aüKty-nine buats, of whieh' «irenty are ooloiaal. Anonf his 
nvaderona other works, deaigned or exeeuted within the aanie 
tkae, theiie ia the colosaal atatue of Blücher, now at Brealau; 
diia 48 in^bronze, npon a grämte pedestal. There ia another 
atatue of Blücher at Berlin, of which the pedestal^ rieh wjtfa 
baa-raüeia, ia dso in bronze. Rauch haa been emplayed for 

■ ^ Bannecker has been ennobled ; bis pfop«r titles ran thus Johan 

Hienrich von Dannecker, Hofrath (court couneellor), knight of the otden 
of the Wurtembarg crown, and of Wladimar, and professor of sculpture 
at Stuttgard. 
t Rauch u knight of tb^ Red Eagle^ and member of the Senate. 
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d» kub ti^tjF^yeti^in nwMIng MdmamhiA» and ««neimls^ 
and ha» dereied his best powen to vanqnaii llie dufficultiM 
phiMcHcd bj monotonom fabes, drtliied f^forea, military qhi« 
fonUSt and regiovemtal boota and bottona ; and all tliat man o&m^ 
do> I am tM, he haa dene. 1 have teen aomfe of hia buat% ^ 
M4iich are quite admimble. At Petentein, near Maaiöh, I aaw 
hia autue o( a litila girl, aboqt ten years old, trhieht in ita sim- 
plieily, tnidi, and eleganee, renunded me ef Chantrey'a Lady ^ 
Leuiaa Rnaaeli, thon^ in coneeption and manner aa Sa^ct aa 
possible. The fuU length of Goethe, in his dresaing-gown, of^ 
wfaieh ihe^e is aueh an infinkude of caata and oopiea through- 
ont Gennany^ is also by Ranehi 

Chriatian Tieck ia the old and intimate friend of Ranch. ' 
Thcy live^ ar did, Kve, uader the aame roof, and it ia not known . 
ihat ß, niomentof jealöuayor rivaiahip erer diaturbed thennion * 
b^vrean tbeae two eeiebrated and gifted mep« who,ataiting • 
nedrly atthe aane timfe/ have rnn thei^ brilliant elireer to- ' 
gecher in the aeif^aame path^ and, whatever judgmMit tha 
World' or postevity nay form of their eompaaacive merita, aea« 
datermioed to enter the tempie <if immortality band i» hakid. 
TieeJiV warjca are disparsed harn one end of Germany to tbe*- 
olKer. iÜ8 atatsa^ of Neckar, hia bviata of Madame de StaeU ' 
of liar seeond haaband Rdeoai,of the Dake and Dncheia de* 
Broglie, and of A. W. Schlegel, I have seen ; and all, particu^S 
lafly the buata of Rocea and Schlegel, are exetedingly ßtbe, 
Ai Mnmch, at Dreadcn, and at Weimar, I saw miuiy of hiai 
worka ; and at Manheim the buatof Madave de IIeygettdorf,t 

"* dHiHiaA Ranah waabora in 17V7,«n<l ObriMkii FMdtevie Tiaeh ia 
1776. 

t Fonnfrly Madame Jageman, the principal a«tr^M of the theaiie at 
Weimar. Her talents were develop^d un^er the ^uspices of Goethe «od 
Schüler. 8be was the öriginttl Th^kla of Chie WaÜenstein, and the 
otigtnal Princess Leoftora of tke Tasso. In theo» tvro chatectenr ^be 
hai Bevor jet been equaHad. The ^etnets, amoantlaff to pmtiit^rtmM, ^ 
io theeiUernal dekneation of tbo Drinceat in Tassp, amrdt aolittle ino- ; 
/^rio/ for the stage, that Madame Wolff, theo the first actre«^, preferrol 
the characterof Leonora Sanvitale, and Madame Jageman was supposiM) 
tb derogate in accepting th%t of the Frincess. ^ch b the 'cdnsutnmiit« 
bot «vftaet^ent^lieney of tbe ooneeption, that Gtiiklie n*veF«lr(>oet«d ^4^ 
•aa it idaveloped on the »tage ; abd at the lelManal be tbmw biBMelf i»flMk . 
io hia chair asd ahut his eves, that theimage wbich lived i|i hif imagiua* 
tion might pot be profaneo by any tasteless exacgeration of action or ex- , 
preinbn; Hä aoort opened theni, howeVet, andb^ford thö rehear^al was - 
finished, atarted off the chair, and nearly embraced the actresa. 8he 
laoked aad feU tbe pait aa only a vornan of exceedina taste and delieapy 
would have done ; the Very tone öf her mind, and- Che chäräcter <if he 
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iiiU oikmwtf^ BidlWe^ and ezpresaioii. AM Beriin» Tieck hat 
been employed for many yean in designiiig and executing the 
soulptured Ornaments of the new theatre. There is a colossal 
Apollo ; a Pegasus, striking ihe fountain of Helicon from the 
rock, oolossal Muses, and a variety of other heathen perpetra- 
tions — all (as I am assured) ezceedingly fine in their way. I 
believe his seated statue of Iffland (the Garrick of Germany) is 
eoosidejred ohe of his chrf-d^oeuvres. He also, like Rauch, has 
been much employed in modelliog generals, and trophies in 
memory of the late war« 

Schwanthaler, the son of a statuary of Munich, is still a 
young man ; his works first began to create a Sensation in 
Germany in the year 1823. In spirit and fire, and creative 
talent, in a üne classic feeling for his art, he appeared to me to 
be treading in the Steps of Flaxman, and, like Aün, he is a pro- 
found and accomplbhed scholar, who has sought Inspiration at 
the very fountain of Greek poetry. His basso relievo of the 
battle of the shipe in the lliad, his games of Greece« his 
dasigns from the theogony of Hesiod, and a variety of other 
works which I have seen, af]f>eared to me füll of imagination, 
and in a pare and vigorous style of art. Of him, and spme 
other scdptors, you will find more particulars in the note-book 
I kept at Munich ; we will look orer it together one of these 
days. 

MsDON« — Thank you ; but I must needs ask you a question. 
kl the works you have enumeraCed, nothing has Struck me as 
new, or in a new «pirit, except perhaps the Christ of Dan- 
necker, and the statue of the Queen of Prussia. Now, why 
«bould not seulpture have its Gothic (or romantic) school, as 
well as its antique or classical school ? 

Alda. — And has it not t 

Medon. — If you allude to the seulpture of the middle ages, 
thal has not become a school of art, like their architecture and 
Cheir painting : yet can it be true that there is something in oor 
modern institutions, our ncnthem descent, our Christian faiih, 
ittimical to the spirit of seulpture ? — and, while poetry in every 
other form is regenerate around us, that in seulpture alone we 
are doomed to Imitate, never to create ? — doomed to the ser- 
vile rejuroduction of the same ideasl that this alone, of all the 
fine arts, is to belong to some peculiar mode of existence, some 
peculiar mode of thinklng, feeling, and believing ? «' Qui me 

beaaty, fitted her to represent the fair, gentle, fragile, bat digniBeä 
Leonora. 
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deüvr^rm detCheieeset des BdomdiisT'— »wfao wilt ddifcrsie 
fion gods and goddestes» and from all thcse 



•^ SapetilioMb WMriMNiM of seiifl^ 
Whflia toiil is dead, «nd fteltng hath no place ?** 

Alaa*— Ton are litde belter than a heretie ia theae matters. 
Bai I wiU admit thus mvch — that the claasical and mytho- 
logieal aeolptore of our modern artists is to the ancient miurblea 
what Racine's tragedies are to those of Sophocles ; that we 
are so far condemned to the ^ repetition wearisome of formst 
isoxsk which the ancient spirit has evaporated ; but that is not 
the faqlt of the subjects, but the manner of treating them, Ibr 
never can the beamiful mjthology of ancient Greece, which 
has woven itself into oor einiiest dreams of poetry, become a 
^ creed outworn." Its forms, and its symbols, and its imagery 
have mingled with every branch of art, and become a universal 
language. It is the deifieation of the material world ; and 
iherefore that art, which in its perfection may be called the 
apotheosis of form, finds there its proper regton and elentent. 

Medon. — ^You do not suppose that, with all my Gothic tastes, 
I am such a Goth as not to feel the truth of what you say ? 
Bat I am an enemy to the exclusive in every thing; and — 
pardon roe — ^your worship of the Elgin marbles and the Niobe 
is, I think, a little too exclusive. All I ask is, that modern 
aculpture should be allowed, like painting and poetry, to have 
its romantic as well as its classical school. 

Alda. — It has been otherwise decided. 

Medon. — But it has not been otherwise proved. There has 
been much theoretical eloquence and criticism expended on the 
aubject, but I deny that the experiment has been fairly and 
practically brought before us. I know very well you are 
ready with a thousand instances of attempt and failure, but may 
we not seek the cause in the mistaken application of certain 
classical, or I should say pedantic, ideas on the subject? If I 
ask for MiUoii's Satan, standing like a tower in bis spiritual 
might, his thunder-soarred brow wreathed with the diadem of 
hell, why am I to be presented with an Athlete, or an Achilles ? 
Why would Canova give us for the head of Dante's Beatriea 
that of a muse, or an Aspasia ? and for Petrarch's Laura, a mere 
Ute de nymphe f I contend, that to apply the forms suggested 
by the modern poetry demands a difierent spirit from that of 
classic art* How to apply or modify the example bequeathed 
to US by the great masters of old, Flaxman has shown us in his 
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Daat^b ^ And why «bdtili «e liit Innre in aeal^tere m-Lnris 
well as a Laooaon? H GoMfainca: ^ well a» aiNiobel »Gas» 
munda as well as a Cleopatra T 

Alda. — Or a Tarn O^Shanter w weH as a lau^ing Faun T 

Medon.^ — ^Wheh I am seiiöus and poetieal; if^Mi is not often, 
I will not allow you to be perverse and ironical ! 

ÄLBA.-^-See« bere ts a passage which I have just fbtmd anong 
Mrs« Austin's beamiful speoimens of tfan^aliioii : **^The evffie 
ofart ought to keep in vtew, not only the eapabilitica, bm tlie 
proper objects of art. Not all that ärt oan aceomplish onght 
«he to attempi. It is from this eause alone, and beoause we 
have lost sight of these prmdiples, that art among ns hu 
become more extensive and^ difficult, and less e&ctlve and 
perfect.''* 

Mbboit. — ^Very well, — and very true: but who shalT bring 
a role and compasa to measure the capabdilfes of art, and 
define it» proper objects t May there not exist in the depths 
or heights of philosophy and art truths yet to be revealed, as 
there are stars m heaven whose llght has not yet reaehed the 
aaked eye ? and why should not criticism have its telescopefor 
troth» as weU as its microscope for error? Art may be finite; 
but who shair fix its limitSy and say, ^ Thos far «halt thou 
go ?** There are those who regard the distant as the nnattaia- 
able^ the unknown as the onexiating, the aetaal as tha necessary \ 
—are yow one of snch, O yo« of Rttle faith ! Fbr my own part, 
I look forward to a new era in sculpture. I believe that the 
purely natural and the purely ideal are one, and suaeepcible of 
forms and modifications as yet nntried. For Natore, the 
infinite,^ sits wlthin her tabemacle not made by htnnaii hands, 
and Genttis and Love are the chertibim, to whom it is permitted 
4o look into her nnveiled eyed and refleet their light; An isthe 
'priestessc^herdivine mysteries, and Crivicism, the door-keeper 
of her temple, should he Jannsrheaded, looking forward ae wdl 
as backward. Reason eBtinätes tvhat has been done i Imagi- 
nation alone divines what may^ b» dbne. But I am losing my- 
^self in these ireveries* To attempt somefhing iiew, — perfectty 
new in style and conception-^4^d spend, Hke Danneekei^ eight 
years m working out thai eoseeption — ^d theb perhaps eight 
yeartf morewaiftng for a pnrehaseiv and l^ in a eo>nM:f ^hftt^ 
dne musi eai and' pay taxes-^iruly^ if is 90t ea}»^^ 
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in. 

Medon. — Yov have been frowDiDg and musing in your chair 
for the last half-hour, with your forefinger between the leaves 
of your bock— where wcre your thoughts T 

Alda. — They were far — very far ! 1 am afraid that I appear 
very stupid I 

Mbdon. — O not at all! you know there are stars which 
appear dim and fixed to the eye, ivhile they are taking flights 
and making revolutions, which Imagination cannot foUow nor 
science compute. 

Alda. — lipon my word, you are very sublimely ironical — 
roy thoughts were not quite so far. 

Medon. — May one beg or borrow them? — ^What is your 
bock? 

Alda. — Mrs« Austin's '* Charaoteristics of Goethe.*' I came 
upoa a passage which sent back my thoughts to Weimar. I 
was again in bis house ; the faces, the voices of bis grand- 
ehildren were around me ; the room in which he studied, the 
bed in which he siept, the old chair in which he died, — ^and, 
above all, she in whose arms he died — from whose lips I heard 

the detail of bis last moments — 

• • • • • 

Medon. — What ! all this emotion for Goethe ? 

Alda. — For Goethe ! — I should as soon think of weeping 
beciiuse the sun set yesterday, which now is pouring its light 
around me ! Our tears are for those who sufifer, for those who 
die, for those who are absent, for those who are cold or lost — 
not for those who cannot die, who cannot sufier, — who must 
be, to the end of time, a presence and an existence among 
us! No. 

But I was reading here among the Characteristics of Goethe, 
who certainly ** knew all qualities, with a leamed spirit in humap 

G2 
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dealingsr" ttoLf he was not only the quick discemer and motl 
cordial hater of all affectation ; but even the unconsciou« af' 
fectation — the nature de conventioni-^ihe tanght, the artificial^ 
the acquired in manner or character, though it were meritorious 
in ilM^tf he alwalf s deteeted, and it apj^eäfed to ioipitess hint 
disagreeably. Stay, I will read you the jpassage — here it is. 

'^ Even virtue, laboriously and painfully acquired, was dis- 
tasteful to^ hkn« I might almost affirm, that a faulty but vigor' 
OQS character, if it had any real native qualities as its basis, was 
regarded by him with roore indulgence and respect than one 
which, at no moment of its existence, is genuine ; which i» 
incessantly under the most unamiable constraint, and conse- 
quently imposes a painful constraint on others. * Oh,' said he^ 
Bighing, on such occasions^ * if they had but the hcärt to com- 
mit some absurdity, that wonld be something, and they would 
at least be restored to their own natural soil, ftee from all 
h3rpoori8y and actingr whereyer that is th« case, one may 
entertain the cheering hope that something will spring from the 
germ of good which nature implants in erery indivtdual. But 
ön the ground they are now upon» nothing can' grew.* * Prctiy 
dblls,' Was bis common ezpression when speakfng of them. 
Another phrase was, * That's a piece of nature^ (Ji^^^'^lty» ^^^ 
ist eine Natur, that i» a nature), which (roxi^ Godthe^s Ups Was 
considerable praise."* 

Tfeis last phrase threw ttie back «pon my tememBttrhces. I 
thought of the daughter-in-law of the po^t, — the trosted friend, 
the constant companiön, the devoted and carefnl nmrse of his 
last years. It accounted ibr the unrivrilled iniuence whicb 
äpparently she posse^sed— 1 will not say over his mind—- but irt 
his mind, in his affi^ctions; för in her he fbund ttuly eine 
Natur — a piece of nature, whrch öould bear even his micro- 
tfcopiri eitamination. AHotherbeings who approachcd Goethe 
either were, or had been, or might be more or less modi6e<f by 
the action of that universal and mast^r spirit. Censcioasly or 
unconsciously, in love or hi fear, they bowed down before him^ 
ahd gav^ tip their individuality, or forgot it, in his prescnce ; 
they took the benit he chose to impress, or the colouf he chose 
tö throw upon them. Their minds,. in presence of his, were as 
opaque bödies in the sün, absorbing in difierent degrees, reflect^ 
ing in various hues, his vital beams; but äIers was, in com-^ 
parison,^ Kke a transparent medium,^ through whidi the rays of 
that luminary pa^sed, — ^pervading and enlightening, but teaving 

^ Qhäit^e)Mki o{ Ööethe^ voT. L p. 2d. 



Bö 6tber tntee. Ccmceiv^ n wdHiiiDt a T^R?^ äcovNtfpAsIfiNit 
enthusiastic woman, who had qaalities lo attach» tafenls to 
amuse, and capacity tö apfnreciate GkXTfis ? i^ho, for fettiteen 
ör fifteen years, could extst in daily^ hotrrty cornnraide^ion 
with that gigamic spirit, yet retain, from first to last, the moirt 
perfect simplicity of character, and this less from the atrenglh 
than from the purity and delicacy oF the original textor«. 
Those oft-abused word», ncnve^ nmvete, were more apf^icable 
td her in their füllest sense than to any other woman I ever 
met with. Her conversation was the most untiring I ever enf- 
joyed, because the Stores which fed th^t flowing eloquenee 
were all iiative and unborrowed ? yon were not bome along by 
it as by a törrent— fton^r^, malgrc, — nor dazzled as by an ärt*- 
ficial jet dPeau set to play Ibr your amnsement. There wa» the 
obvions wish to please — a little natural eoquetterie — vi^acity 
without effort^ sentiment without affectation, exceedkig mobility» 
which yet never looked like capriee ; and the most coiisummaie 
refinement of thought, and feeling, and expression. From that 
r^ally elegant and highly-toned mind nothing ilippant or harsh 
cotild ever proceed ; sl ander died away in her presenee ; ii^t 
was evil she would not hear of ; what was malicionashe wonld 
not understand ; what was ridiculous she would not see. Sorae«* 
times there was a wild, artless fervour in her Impulses and feel* 
ings, which might have become a feather-cinetured Indian on 
her savannah ; then, the next moment, her bearing reminded 
you of the court-bred lady of the bed-chaihber. Quick in per- 
ception, yet femininely eoftfidlng, unhtng a sort of restless 
▼ivacity with an indolem gräeefolness, she appeared to rae hj 
fdx the most poetical and genuine being of my own sex I ever 
knew in highly-cultlvated life : one to whom no wrong conld 
teach mistrust ; no injtiry, bittemess \ one to whom the com*» 
monplaöe realities, the Tulgar necessary cares of existence» 
Were but too rndüferent ; — ^who was, in reality, all that other 
women try to appear, and betrayed, with a careless independ« 
ence, what they most wish to conceal. I draw from the life,— - 
now, what would you say to such a woman if you met with 
her in the worfd ? 

BIedon. — I ahould say-^-nshe had no bnsiness there. 

AxDA.— How t 

Medok.<--I ref»eat, that the woman you have just portrayed 
18 hardly fit for the world. 

Aj^i^a.— ^yt rather« the world is not fitted for her» As the 
Sabbatii was made for man^ not maa for the Sabbath« so the 



World was made for man, not man for the.world— ^still less 
^womao. , 

Mei>on. — Do you know what you mean ! 

Alda. — I thiok I do, though I am afraid I can but ill ex- 
plain myself. By the world I mean that system of social lifet 
in all its complicate bearings, by which we are surrouoded ; 
which was, I suppose, devised at first with a reference to the 
wants, the happiness, and the benefit of meh, but for which na 
man was specifically created ; his being has a high and indi- 
vidnal purpose beyond the world. Now, it seems to me one 
reason of the low average of what we call character^ that ws 
judge a human soul, not as it is abstractedly, but simply in re- 
lation to others, and to the circumstances around it. If it be 
in harmony with the world, and worldly, we praise it^it is a 
very respectable soul ; if so constituted \hat it is in discord 
with a world (which, observe, all our philosophers, our paston» 
and our masters unite to assure us, is a sad wicked place, and 
must be reformed or renounced forthwith), then — I pray your 
attention to this point — then the fault, the bitter penalty, lies» 
not upon this said wicked world, — O no ! — but on that unlucky 
^< piece of nature," which, «in its power, its goodness, its purity, 
itr truth, its faith, and its tenderness, Stands aloof from it. Is 
it not so ? 
^ Medon. — Do you apply this personally ? 

Alda. — No, generally ; but I return to her who suggested 
the thought, and whom I ought not, perhaps, to have made the 
^ubject of such a conversation as this : it is against all my 
principles, contrary to my custom ; and, in truth, I speak of ooe 
in whom there is so much to love that we cannot praise without 
being accused of partiality, and so much to admire that we 
could not censure without being suspected of envy« I might 
as well be silent therefore. Yet shall such a woman bear such 
a name, and hQld such a position as the mother of Goethe's 
posterity ;• — shall she be rendered by both a mark for Obser- 
vation from one end of Europe to the other;— shall she be 
" condemned to celebrity»" and shall it be allowed to ignorance, 
or ill-nature, or vanity to prate of her ;— and shall it be for- 
bidden tp friendship eren to speak ? — that were hardly just. 
Of those efifusions of her creative and poetical talenta which 
cbarm her friends I say nothing, because in all probability 

* I beliere it was in allunon to this distinction, and her owb noblo 
biith, that her father-in-law nsad to call her playfiüly, ^ die kleine Akn-^ 
^aü** {i\,e little ancestress). 



veithlv ]RDQ mr Hi^ phblib wAl ever bettefil b)r ihen«^ I met 
wiih several other wotnem n Gkmiany who poaoested Bteik» 
Mg poMieid genitiSy and Dvhose compositioii» wer% eqfilally 
destined tc» remsinr ünkncmUt cx«ept to the olrcle of thw in» 
mediale frienda and relatives. 

Mbi»on.*-*^Mi3. Hayward, m hia notes ta bia tranalslion of 
Faast^ remarks on tbe atrong pre|udica agaidst femala autboc- 
^ip wfaioh atill exiata in Germany ; but he haa hopea that k 
i¥iU not andure, and tbai aomething may be done '* to ttnk>ek 
tha atorea of faaey and feeling whtch the Ottiliea asd the 
Ad^Iea have hived up.^ Teil me--^did you findthia prejudioe 
entaviaiaed by the women ihemaelYes, or axiating chiefly on 
the part of the OMn 1 

Alda«-^!« waa oxpreaaed moat atrongly by the wamea, but 
it must havo originated with tbe men. All yomr prejudieea you 
inatil into ua ; and then we are not aatisfied wkh adopling 
them^ we exaggarate them— ^we mix them up with onr fanciea 
and aflectiona, and tranamit them to our children. You are 
^tke mircora in which we dress ouraelvea.** 

Medon.'— For which you dress yourselrea ! 

ALDA^-^Psha i— I mean that your minda and opinions are 
thie mirrora in whteh we form our own. You legialate for ua* 
mo^ld us^ form us as you will. If you prefer alavea and play- 
tlif figa to comp^iriioriS and helpmates, is th;;t cur f^ult T In 
Germany I met with some men who, perhaps out of compl^ 
menty desdanted with enthusiasm on female talent» and in be- 
kalf of female authorship ; but the women almoat uniformly 
apoke of tha latter with dread, aa something formidable ; or 
with contempt, aa of aomething beneath theo»:, whait ia am 
wiworthy prejudiee in yomr aex becomes, whea traiisplanted 
into ours, a feeling ;-*>a nriataken, but a genuine, and even a 
geaeroua feeling. Many women, who have sufficient senae 
and aimplioity of mtnd to riae abore the mere prejudiee^ would 
not eoMeiid with the fielings they would not soruple to eo- 
«oamei the public judgment in a cauae approved by their 
otm hearla, but they have not coarage to brave or tooppoae 
the optakma of frienda and kindred-^ 

M-EDOV^^-JO^ rlak the loas of a h>ver. You remember the 
sxkmi of that clever Frenchman,* who eertamly spoke the exiaU 
tn^ OpinuHia of hia coontty only a ibw yeara afo, wben be aaid 

" imprffMv, pottr «me feHMne de moina de dn^punte ana o'eal 
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nettle soa boiüienr 4 la plus tariible des lotteiies ; si die a im 
amant eile commeoeera par le perdre.** 

Alda. — ^I really believe that in Germany the latter estaetrophe 
woald be in most cases inevitable; and whereis che woman 
who knowingly would risk it ? 

. Mbdov. — All, howeyer« have not lovera to lose, or husbands 
U> displease, or friends to affront ; and if the women, in com- 
pliance with our self-revoiving egotism, affect to prostrate them- 
sdves, and undervalue one another->-Hlo the men allow it to 
this extent? Do not the Germans most justly boast, that in 
their land arose the first feeling of veneration for women, the 
result of the Christian dispensation, grafted on the old German 
manners ? Do they not point to their literatnre and their insti- 
tations, as more favourable to your sex than any other? Does 
not eyen Madame de Sta§l exalt the fine eamestness of the 
Crerman feeling towards you, infinitely above the System of 
French gallantry t — that flimsy veil of conventional good-breed- 
ing, under which we seek to disguise the demoralization of one 
sex, and the Virtual slavery of the other ? Have I not heard 
you say, that it is the present fashion among the poets, artists, 
and writers of Germany to defer in all things to the middle 
ages ? Are not the maxims and sentiments of chlvalry ready 
on their lips, the forma and Symbols of the old chivalroos times 
to be traced in every department of literature and art among 
them ? 

AxDA. — All this is true ; and I will believe that all this is 
something more than mere theory, when I see the Germans less 
slovenly in their interior, and less egotistical in their domestie 
relations« The theme is unwelcome, unpleasant, ungracefiil,— 
in fact, I can scarcely persuade myself to say one word against 
ihose high-minded, benevolent, admirable, and *' most^-thinking 
people ;" so I will not d well upon tt : hui I must confess that 
the personal negligence of the men, and the forbearance of the 
women on this point, astonished me. I longed to remuid these 
vorshippers of the age of chivalry ofthat advice of 3t. Louis to 
his son^-^^n faut 6tre toujours {uropre et bien proprement 
habille, afin d?^tre mietix aimi de sa femme r the re^ly good- 
natored and well4>red Germans will, I am sure, forgive this 
passing remai^, and allow jts truth: ihey du at onee agree 
with me, that the tav«m-life of the men, more particulariy the 
^ever professional men in the south of Germany (anptber 
remnant, I presume, either of the age of chivalry, or the 
Bürschen-sitten — I know not which), was calculated to retard 
the social improvement and refinement of both sexes« Ao4 



apropos to chivalrf, the fact is, that the institn^kms of a geiie^ 
rous but barbarous period, invejited to shield oar helplesaness» 
whien women were ezpoaed to every hardship, eveiy outrage, 
have been much abused, and inust be considerably modified ia 
•Qit a very diiTerent State of society. That aißectation of 
poetical homage which your strength paid to otir weaknesa, 
when the laws were not snfficient to defend na, we would now 
gladly exchange for more real honour, more real protection, 
more eqoal rights. I speak thus, knowing that, however open 
to perversion these expressions may be, yau will not misappre- 
hend me ; you know that I am no vulgär, vehement arguer 
aboat the **• rights of women ;*' and, from my habitual tone of 
feeiing and thought, the last to covet any of your masculine 
Privileges. 

Medon. — I do perfectly understand you ; bot, pray, what are 
oar strictly masculine privileges, that you should covet them ? 
Fighting ! getting drunk ! and keeping a mistress ! — I beg your 
pardon if I shock your delicacy ; but cerfainly, upou the score 
oi maseoline privileges, the less that is said the better: there arei 
nations im which it is a masculine privilege to sit and smoke, 
While women draw the plough. It was some time ago, — and^ 
now, in some countries, it i» still a masculine privilege to cul- 
tivate the mind at all ; and in Germany, apparently, it is still a 
mascnlme privilege to publish a book without losing c€tste in 
soeiety ; whereas here, in England, we have fallen into the> 
opposite extreme ; female aothorship is in danger of becoming 
a fashion, — which Heaven avert ! I should be sorry to seeyoa 
women taking the pen you have hitherto so honoured, in the 
same spirit in which you used to mäke fiUigree, cobble shoes, 
and paint velvet. 

Alda.— It is too true that mere vnnity and fashion have lately 
made some women authoresses ; — ^more write for money, and 
by this employn^nt of their talents eam their own independ-. 
ence, add to the comforts of a parent, or supply the extrava- 
gance of a husband. Some, who are nnhappy in their do- 
mestic ' relations, yet endowed with all that feminine craving 
af^er sympathy which was intended to be the charm of oor 
sex, the blessing of yours, and somehow or other has becB 
tiimed to the bane of both, look abroad for what they find not 
at home ; fling into the wide world the irrepressible activity of 
an overilowing mind and heart, which can find no other uiüfor« 
bidden issue,*and to such *'fame is love disguised." Some 
write from the mere energy of intellect and will ; some few from 
the pure wish to do good, and to add to the stock of happiness 



«od the piognM af ihooghi ; md ouuqr An^qi, «U itose^ioliTM 
oombioed ia difierent degree$, 

MsDON.^-^^fid hmre none of these niotiv«s,prodi«c^ ^uthor» 
eiBes in Germaiij t 

Alda.— Ybb ; bot fa8hiop,.and vaoity, aqd the Iqv^ of excite» 
Qwiit hav« not aa yet tempted ^le Gef man women to priqt tbeir 
etfuaions; theirjnDSt disUaguished authoreaaea have become 
ao, either from real «othusiaam or from neoeasity ; and in the 
lighicr departmesta of Ikerature (hey bos^st at pr^s^nt aome 
bniliani namcs. I will run pver <a few. 

There ia Helmina von Chßzy— ^ut befec^ { apeak of her^ 
I ahould teil you of her famous grandmotber, Anna Jxiuiaa Kar- 
•hin« thougb ^e beloaged u> the laat Century* The Karshia 
waa the daughter of a poor iniikeeper and * brewer, ii^ a littla 
village of Stlesia. She spent her early yeara in herduig 
cowa. She leamed to read by stealth» by atealth she became 
a poeteaa ; was firat married lo a boori^b auiky weaver, aeo 
ondly to a dntnken tailor, and suffeced for yeara ^very ex- 
tvemity of poverty and misery ; at one time she travelled about 
tbe DetgUwuring: eountry« the first example qf an itiaerant 
]M)ete8«, declaiming her own verses, and aUvaya ready with aa 
ede or a sonnet toeeiebrate a wedding or hail a birthday. Ia 
this Strange profession ahe estcited mueh aatonishment — went 
throogh some Singular, but not disreputable, adventurea— and 
eamed oonaiderable auma of moneyi which her hüaband speat 
in drink and profltgacy. Gifted with aa rouch energy aa ge- 
nius, she struggled tlirough all, and gradually beeame known 
tu several of die eritics and poeta of the last Century» particu« 
brly Coont Stoiberg and Grleim, and obtained the title of the 
German Sappho. She found roeans to reach Berlin, whers 
she worked her way np to distinction^ and supported hersalf, 
tiwo chtkiren, and an orpban brotber, by her talenta. She was 
recoNiineaded to Frederie the Great as worthy of a.peusioo,and 
-*-WOuld you believe it? — that munificent patron of his country*s 
gen ins sent her a gratuity of two dollars in a piece of paper. 
This extraordinary and spirited womao, whp bad probably 
Sübsisted for half her life on charity, instantly returned them 
to the niggardiy despot, afler writing in the envelop^ four linei 
impromptu, which are yet repealed in Germany. I am not 
quite snre thati rmnember thesi acenrately, and ii is no matter^ 
for chey have not much either of poetry or point:«- 

« 2wei Thftler öod xa wenige 
Zw« Thai(« gibtkem König. 
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2wei Thaler machen nicht mein Glücli ; 
Fritz, hier sind sie zurück.'* 

She died in 1791, and a selection of her poems was publUhed 
la the following year. 

The granddaughter of the Karshin, the more celebrated Hel- 
mina von Chezy, is likewise a poetess ; her principal work Is 
a tale of chivalry, in verse, Die Drei Weissen Rosen (The 
Three White Roses), which was published in 18 — , and she 
wrote the opera of Euryantlte, for Weber to set to inusic. 
Her songs and lighter poems are, I am told, exceedingly beaur 
tiful. 

. Caroline Pichler, of Vienna, I need only mention. I believe 
her historical romances have been translated into halfadozen 
languages. The Siege of Vienna is reckoned her best. 

Madame Schopenhaur, the daughter of a Senator ofDantziCj 
is celebrated for her novels, travels, and works on art. She 
resided for many years at Weimar, where she drew round her 
a brilliant literary circle, which the talents of her daughter 
farther adorned. Since Goethe^s death she has fixed her resi- 
dence at Bonn, where it is probable the remainder of her life 
will be spent. One of the best of her novels, ** Die Tante,** 
has been translated by Madame de Montolieu, under the title 
of " La Tante et la Nifece." Another very pretty little book of 
hers, ** Ausflucht an dem Rhein,** I should like to see trans- 
lated. Besides being an elegant writer on art, Madame Scho- 
penhaur is herseif no mean artist. Moreover, she is a kind- 
nearted, excellent old lady, with a few old lady-like prejudices 
about England and the English, which I forgave her, — the 
more easily as I had to thank her in my own person for many 
and kind attentions. 

Madame von Helvig, of Weimar (bom Amalia von Imhoff), 
was the friend of Schiller, under whose auspicesher first poems 
were published. Her rare knowledge of languages, her leam- 
ing and critical taste in works of art, have distinguished her 
almost as much as her genius for poetry. 

The ürst wife of the Baron de la Motte-Fouquet was a very 
accompiished woman, and the author of several poems and 
romances. 

Frederica Brun (born Munter), the daughter of a leamed 
ecclesiastic of Gotha, is celebrated for her prose writin^s, and 
particularly her travels in Italy, where she resided at difierent 
periods. Madame Brun was a friend of Madame de Stael, who 
mentionsher in her De TAUemagne, apd describes the extraof- 
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dinary talents for classical pantomime possesded by her daugh- 
terldaBrun. 

Louisa Brachmann is, I believe, more renowned for her mel- 
ancholy death than her poetical talenle ; both together havö 
procured her the name of the "German Sappho.*' The 
wretched woman ihrew herseif into ihe river at Halle^ and per- 
ished, as it was said, for the sake of some faithless Phaoo. 
This was in 1822, when she must have been between forty and 
fifty ; and pray observe, I do not notice this fact of her age in 
ridicule. A woman's heart may overflow inwardly for long; 
long years, tili at last the accumulated sorrow bursts the bounds 
of reason, and then all at once we see the result of causes to 
which none gave heed, and of secret agonies to which none 
gave comfort— in folly, madness, destruction. Whatever 
might have been the cause,— ^thus she died. Her works ib 
prose and verse may be found in every bookseller's shop in 
Germany. There is also a life of this unhappy and gified 
woman by Professor Schutz. 

Fanny Tarhow is one of the most remarkable and most fer- 
tile of all the modern Germati authoresses. Her genius 
was developed by misfortune and sufFering ; while yet an In- 
fant, she feil froiu a window two stories high, and was taken 
up, to the amazement of the assistants, without any apparent 
injury, except a few bruises ; but all the vital functions suf- 
fered, and during ten or twelve years she was extended on a 
couch, neither joining in any of the amusements of childhood, 
nor subjected to the usual rouline of female education. She 
educated herseif. She read incessantly ; and, as it was her 
only pleasure, books of every description,' good and bad, were 
furnished her without restraint. She was about eleven years 
cid when she made her firsi known poetical attempt, inspired by 
"her own feelings and Situation. It was a dialogue between 
herseif and the angej of death. In her sevenieenth year she 
was sufficienlly Fecovered to take charge of her father's family, 
aller he had lost, by some sudden misfortune, Ins whole pro]> 
erty. He held subsequently a small office under governraent, 
the duties of which were principally performed by his admira- 
ble daughter. Her first writings were anonymous, and for a 
long time her name was unknown. Her most celebrated novel, 
the " Thekla," was published in 1815 ; and from this time she 
has enjoyed a high and public reputation. Fanny Tarnow re- 
sides, or did reside, in Dresden. 

I have yet another name here, and not the least interesting, 
— that of Johanna von Weissenthurn, one of the most populär 
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dramatic writers in Gtermauiy. 3he was educated for the stage, 
even from infancy, her parents and relations being, I belieTe, 
strolling players. She lived, for many years, a various life 
of toil, and adventure, and excitenient ; such, perhaps, as 
Groethe describes in the Wilhelm Meister; a life which does 
sometimes blunt the nicer feelings, biit is eure to develop talent 
where it exists. Johanna at length rose through all the 
grades of her profession, and became the first actress at the 
principal theatre at Vienna. She played in the ^' Phoedra,'* 
before Napoleon, when he oecupied the Austrian capital in 
1806, and the conqueror sent to her, after the Performance, a 
complimentary message, and a gratuity of three thousand 
francs ; but her lasting reputation is founded on her dramatic 
works, which are played in every theatre in Gerraany. The 
plots, which, I am told, are remarkable for fancy and invention, 
uave been borrowed, without acknowledgment, both by French 
and English playwrights. I was quite charmed with one of 
her pieces which I saw at Munieh (Die Erden — The Heirs), 
and with another which was represented at Frankfort. Jo- 
hanna von Weissenthurn has also written poems and tales. 

I have come to the end of my memoranda on this subject, 
and regret it much. I might easily give you more names and 
quote second-hand the opinions I heard of the merits and 
characteristics of these authoresses ; but I speak of nothing 
but what I know^ and not being able to form any judgment my- 
seif, 1 will give none. Only it appears to me that the Ger- 
mans themselves assign to no female writer the same rank 
which here we proudly give to Joanna Baillie and Mrs. He- 
mans. I could hcar of none who had ever exercised any thing 
like the moral influence possessed by Maria Edgeworth and 
Harriet Martineau, in their respective departments ; nor could 
learn that any German woman had yet given public proof that 
the most feminine qualities were reconcileable with the highest 
scientific attailiments — iike Mrs. Marcet and Mrs. Somerville. 

Meson. — ^You said, the other night, that you had not formed 
any opinion as to the moral and social positiou of the women 
in Germany ; but you must have brougnt away some general 
impressions of manner and character ; — frankly, were they 
fiavourable or unfavourable ! 

Ax.DA. — Frankly, they were most favoumble. Remember 
that I am not prepared with any general sweeping concluaions ; 
I cannot assure you, from my own knowledge, that among my. 
OMm sex the proponion of Tirtne and happiness is greater in 
Germany than in England. On the contrary — 
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I MW, ythenm ligfat illuminethy 

Beauty aad anffiiish Walking band in band 
The downwaid sTope ta death. 

In erery Iräd I tbought that, moie m lesay 

The itTonger, stemer natore oveibore 
Tlie softer, uneontrollM by geoUenese, 
And selfiih evermore l* 

— ^Why do you smile ? 

Medon. — You amuse me with the perseverance wilh whicb 
jrou ring the chauges on your favourite text, in prose and in 
Verse ; and yet, to adopt Vollaire's wilty metaphor, toe are ihe 
kammers and you the anvils all the world over. But is that 
all ? You need not have gone to Germany to verify that ! 

Alda. — No, sir; it is not all In the f5rst place, you know 
I have a sufficient contempt for our English intolerance with 
regard to manners — 

MxDON. — Why, yes ; with reason. The influence of mere 
tnänner among our fashionable people^ and tbe stress laid upon it 
as a distinction, have become so vulgarized and abused, thati 
dhöuld be relieved even by a reaction which should throw us out 
of the insipidity of conventional manner into primeval rndeness. 

AxDA. — No, no, no ! — no extremes : but though so sensible 
to the ridiciile of referring the social habits, opinions, customs 
of other nations, to the arbitrary Standard of our own, still I 
could not help falling into conrparisoßs ; certain distinctions 
between the German and the English women Struck me invol- 
imtarily. In the highest clrcles a stranger finds society much 
alike everywhere. A court-ball — the soirie of an ambassa- 
dress — a minister's dinner — present nearly the same physiog- 
nomy. It is in the second'class of society, which is also every- 
where, and in every sense, the best, that we behold the stamp 
of national character. I was not 6ondemned to see my Germaa 
friends always en grande toilette ; 1 had better opportnnities of 
judging and appreciating thelr domestic habits and mannert 
than most travellers enjoy. 

I thought the German women of a eertain rank more 
natural than we are. The moral education of an Englbh girl 
is, for the most part, negative ; tbe whole System of duty is 
thus presented to the mind. It is not^this you mnstdo;" 
but always ^ yon must not do this — ^yon must not say tbat-- yoQ 

* Alfred TcBByson^ 
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most not think so ;** and if by some hardy, expandlng nature 
the question be ventured, '* Why T — the raamiDa or the gov- 
eraess ia ready with the answer — ^^^It is not the custom — ^it ia not 
lady-like — it is ridiculous !" But is it wrongt — why is it 
wrong ? — and then comes answer, pat— " My dear, you must 
not argua— young ladies hever argue." — '' But, mamma, I was 
thinking- — ^*'— ** My dear, )rou must not think — go write your 
Italian ezeroise ;'* and so on ! The idea that certain passioiui, 
powers, tempers, feelings, intefwoven with our being by our 
.almighty and allrwise Creator, are to be put down by the fiat 
of a govemess, or the edict of fashion, is monstrous. Those 
-who edn^ate us imagine that they have done every thing, if 
they have silenced controyeorsy, if they have suppressed all 
extemal demonstration of an excess of temper or feeling ; not 
knowing, or not reflecting, that unless our nature be self- 
^overned and self-directed by an appeal to those higher facul- 
ties which link us immediately with what is divine, their laboar 
is lost« 

Now, in Germany, the women are less educated to suit som£ 
particular fashion ; the cultivation of the iniellect, and th& 
Torming of the manners, do not so generally supersede the 
training of the moral sentiments — the affections — the im^ 
pulses ; the latter are not so habitually crushed or disguised ; 
consequently the women appeared to me more natural, and to 
have more individual character. 

Medon. — But the English women pique themselveson being 
natural; at least they have the word continually in their[mouths. 
Do yx>u know that I onee overheard a well-m^aning mother 
instructing her daughter how to be natural 1 You laugh, but l 
assure you it is a simple fact Now, I really do not ^ect to. 
natural insipidity, but I do object to conventional insipidity ;. I, 
object to a rule of eleganoe which makes the negative the test 
of the natural. It s^ems hard that those who have hearts and 
souls must needs put them into a strait-waistcoat, in order XOl 
oblige those who choose to have none ; and be guilty of th6 
grosses! affeotation, to escape the Imputation of being affected ! 

Alba. — ^I think there is less of this amoag the Germans ; 
more of the individual character is brought into the daily inter* 
course of society — more of the poetry of e:p^^i^ce is broughr 
to bear on the common realities of life«^ I saw a freshness of 
ieeling-^— a gemiine Tnot a tanght) simplicity, which charmed 
me. Sometimes Icjiave SAeo afiectation, but it amusi^d me.; 
it consisted in the exaggeration of what is in itself good„ noI. 
in the meaa renwif i^j^on of oor indiyvhnlity— -4\e innabitioft 
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of onr BonVn trath to a mere fashion of behaTioinr. As Roelie- 
foucauld called hTpocrisy (that last extreme of ^ckedness), 
** the hamage whieh vice pays to vittue f* so the natura de c&n- 
ventiofh ^^^ ^^ ^^^ worst excess of affectatk», is the homage 
ifhich the artificial pays to the natural. 

The German women are mueh more engrossed bythe cares 
of hoQsekeeping than women of a aimilar rank ci life m 
En^and. They carry this too far in many instimees, as we 
do the opposite extreme. In England, with our false, conreB- 
tional refinement, we attaeh an idea of mlgarhy to certain 
cares and duties in whieh there is nothing mlgar. To see 
the young and beautiful daughter of a lady of rank mnning 
aboat, bitsied in household matters, with the ke3n5 of the wnie- 
eellar and the store-room suspended to her sash, would eer- 
tainly surprise a young Englishworaan, who, meantime, is net- 
fing a purse, painting a rose, or wari>Iing some ^ Dolee mb 
Bene,** or ** Soayi Pdpiti,^ with the air &[ a non at penanee. 
The description of Werteres Charlotte, cutting bread and 
butter, has been an etemai snbject of laughter among the 
English, among whom fine sentiment must be gamish^ out 
with something finer than itself ; and no princess can be snP- 
fered to go mad, or even be in ]o?e, except in white satin. To 
any one who has lived in Grermany, the nnion of semiraent and 
bread and butter, or of poetry with household cares, excites no 
laughter. The wife of a State minister once excused herseif 
ftom going with me to a picture gallery, because on that day 
•he was obliged to reckon up the household' linen; she was 
ose of the most charming, tnily elegant, and accomplished 
women I ever met with. At another time, I remember that a 
▼ery accomplished woman, who had herseif figured in a comt, 
could not do something or other-^I forget what — because it 
was the *• grosse wasche" (the great wash) ; an OTent, by-the- 
way, whieh I often found very mal-apropos, and whieh never 
failed to tum a Grerman household upside down. You must 
remember that I am not speaking of tradesmen and mechanics, 
but of people of my own, or even a superior, rank of life. It 
is troe that I mist with cases in whieh the women had, without 
iieoessity, sunk into mere domestic drudges— -women whose 
«<»il8 were in their kitchen and their household stuff— whos? 
talk was of dishes and of condiments ; but then ehe same spe* 
«ies of women in England wonld have been, inslead of busy 
wiih the idea of being nselul, ttMLcn» and silly, without aaj 
«iea ai «11. 

ME s t « .— A nd vfaathsr a woman put her soid imo an ap|^ 
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Uut or a new bonnet signifies Iktle, if there be no capocity 
there for any thing better. I hate mere fine ladies; bot 
equallyanwl tfaoae who seembom to **8iieide fools and cbran- 
icle aaiall beer." Tbe aceoanpUshiiieiits wfaieh embeUish 
social life — the cnlUYation which raiaes yon to a compankm- 
stdp wük men — ^I cannet spare tbese to nake mere mirses and 
hoosewives, as I ooaeeive the generality of tfae German wovofta 
mim to be, and which i have been told the opinions of the men 
appnnre. 

Alba.— As to what we termaceomplishments, Uiere was 
certainly mnch less ezhibition and parade of them in society ; 
they formed less an estabtished and neeessary part of eduea- 
tion than with us ; bat, of really accomplished, well4nformed 
women, believe me I found no deficaency — far otherwise : if 
the inclination or the talent ezisted, meaas and oppcHtmiity 
were not wanting for mental coltore of a very high species. I 
met wi|h fewer women who drew badly, sang t<rierably, ar 
rather intolerably, seratched the harp, and qooted Meta8tasio4 
fant I met with qaite as many women who, witfaout pretensioii, 
were finisfaed musicians, painted like artists, possessed an ex* 
tensive aoqoaiatance with their own literatore, and an onoon- 
mon knowledge of languages ; and were, besides, rery good 
hoQsewives afiter the Grmnan fashion. More or less aoqnaint^ 
ance with the French language was a matter of coarse, bttl 
£Bglish was preferred : everywhere I met with women who 
had cultivated with saecess, not onr language merely, bat our 
üteratare. Shakspeare, whether stodied in Elnglish or in soom 
o£ their excellent translalions, I found a i4>ecies of household 
god, whose very name was breatbed with reverence, as if it 
were that of a supematural being. Lord Byron, and Sir 
Waiter'^Scott, and Campbell are familiär names. Wordsworth 
aad Shelley are beginning to be known, but they are pro- 
nounced more difficnlt of comprehensioD than Shakspeare him- 
aelf ; yet I met with a German lady who could repeat Cole« 
ridge's '^Ancieat Mariner^' by heart. Of our great modern 
poets, Grabbe appeared the least understood and appreciated in 
Germany, for the obvioas reason tliat his-subjeets and portraits 
are almost exciusirely national. There are, however, several 
German editions of bis works. The men read him as a study. 
The only German lady I met with who had read his works 
jthrough pronounced them ** not poetry." Bulwer is exceedr 
iogly populär among the women; so is Moore. Some of 
those who most admired the latter gave as one reason that 
^ his English style was so easy.** 
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Medon. — Of all our poets, Moore should seem tfae least 
allied to a German taste. Shall { confes» to you 1 He re- 
minds me perpetually of Pruice Potemkin's larder, in whick 
you could always have peiits»patSs aad champaign, ad ti^t^m, 
bot never a morsel of bread or a drop of water l 

Alda. — ^The simüe is e^n too wickedly juat ; but I except 
hb Irish ballads : by-the-way^ I was pleased to fiad aome of 
our beautiful Irish melodiea almost naturalized iu Germany, and 
sung either in Moore's words or German versions of them. I 
remember that at Stift-Nenberg I heard the air of AUy Croker 
sung to an ezcellent translation of Moore's words,* and witk 
as much of the national spirit and feeling as if we had been on 
the banks of the Shannon instead of the banks of the Neckar. 
The singcr, an aniateul, and a most extraordinary musical 
gemus, who had joined our.cirele from Heidelberg, did not un- 
derstand, or at least did notspeak, Engliah; yet there was no 
Irish, or Scotch, or English air wbich he had not at the ends 
of bis fingers ; and when he Struck up, ^ Of a noble race was 
Shenkin," il was as if all the souls of. all the Welsh karpors 
sinoe high-born Hoel had inspired him. This gifted person was, 
howerer, of your sex, and our discourse, at preaent, is of mine. 

I, heard an English lady, who had resided for sonae time in 
Germany, reraark that the ^ German mothers spoiled theif 
children terribly^" in other words, the chiklren lived more 
habitually with the mothers, were und^ little restraint, and 
behaved in the drawing-room much as if they were in the 
Bursery, and were treated, as they grew up, on more equal terms. 

That high exterior polish, those brilliant conversationad 
talents, which I have seen in many English and Frenck 
ivomen, mnst be rare among the Germans \ they are too simple, 
and too much in eamest. The trifling of a polished French 
woman is often most graceful ; the trifling of an English 
woman gracious and graceful ; but the trifling of a Germaa 
woman is, in comparison, heavy work; to use a common ex* 
pression, it is not in them. I met with <me satirical womaix 
You know I once ventured to assert that no woman is naturaUy 
satirical, and to touoh upon tbe eauses which foster this artifi^ 
cial vice — and here was a case ki point. It was that of a miod 
which had originally been a picea of nature's noblest handiwork, 
first bruised, then gradually festered by the action of all evil 
influences. 

MBDON.-^And, ** lilies tliat fester are fer worse than wecds** 

• <i Thio' Erin'a isla to spovt awhil^*' &c. 
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80 singeth the poet ; but do you make the cause also the ex- 
cuse ? Hoi¥ many- minds have endured the most withering in- 
fluences of miseiy and mischief, if not untouched, at least nn«» 
injured — unimbittered ! 

Alda. — I grant you : b«t before wc assume the power of 
judging, of Computing the degree of virtue in the latter case, 
of vice in the former, we should look to the original confor- 
ination of the human being — ^the material exposed to these in* 
fluences. Fire hardens the clay and dissolves the metal« 
This plate of tempered steel, on which 1 am going to eloh» 
shall corrode, effervesce, be absolutely decomposed by the 
action of a few drops of nitric acid, which has no e£fect 
whatever on this lump of wax. Now, carry this analogy into, 
the consideration of the human character — ^it will spare us a 
long argument. 

As to the chapter of coquettes — 

Mbdon. — Ah ! glisse», mortel, iCappuyez p<M ! 

Alda. — And why not? — Don't you know that I meditate». 
wtth the assistance of certäin prqfessorins^ a complete Natusal 
History of Coquettes (in quarto), which shall rival the ianwtiSs 
Dutch treatise on butterflies, in heaven knows how many folio^ 
volnmes ? In the first part of this stupendous work, we intend 
to treat systematically of eyery known species, from the t^q^U 
terie inHinctive^ which may be teraied the wild genus, indlh 
genous in all females, up to the eoqueiterie eakulSe et phiUso- 
pkique^ the most refined specimen reared in the liot-bed ef 
artificial life. In the second part, we shall treat ihe whole 
history of Coquetterü, from that first pretty experiraeat «f dear 
mamma Eve, when she tumed away from Adam, 



-As eonseioai of her worth, 



Thal woald fae woo'd and not unsougbt be won,'' 

down to**^o^— how shail I avoid being personal ?-— down to the. 
Lady Adeline Amnndevilles of our own day. Wiith som« 
women eoqueiUrie is an instinct ; with others, an amuaemeiit ; 
with others, a porsuit; with others, a science. With th# 
German women it is a passion : they play the coquette as they 
do every thing eise, with sentiment, with good faith, with 
enihusiasm. 

Mkdon.*— Why then it is no longer eoqueiterie'-^t is love I 

Alba.— >4 heg your pardon ; it is somethingTery difftmaau 

Trae, pertiapa, *» that thio partitions do the bounds dtTide;'' 

bot, to a mem obsenrer, tbm dtvition is not the less complete« 
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In Short, you can imagine nothing more distiiict than an 
Englisb coquette and a Germaa coquette ; in the first case, 
one 18 reminded of Dryden's fanciful simile — 

« So cokl herseif, while sbe such waimth express*d, 
'Twas Cupid bathing in Diana's stream !'* 

« 

Bat, in the latler case, it is Diana bending the bow and 
brandishing the darts of Cupid ; and with an unsuspicioi» 
gaucheriej which now and then turna the point against her own 
bosom. 

I observed, and I veriüed my own observations by the in- 
formation of some intelligent medical men, that there is less 
ill-health among the superior rank of women in Germany than 
with US ; all that class of diseases which we call nervous, 
which in England have increased, and are increasing in such a 
fearful ratio, are far less prevalent ; doubtless, because the 
habits of social life are more natural. The use of noxious 
stimulants among the better class of women is almost ua- 
known, and rare among the very lowest classes — would to 
heaven we could say the same ! Nowhere, not even at Munich, 
one of the moet profligate of the German capitals, was I ever 
shoeked by the exhibition of female sufiering and depravity in 
another form, as in the theatres and the streets of London. 

I have been asked twenty times since my return to England, 
whether the German women are not very exaltSe — veryro- 
manitc ? I could only ans wer, that they appeared to me less 
calculating, less the slaves of artificial manners and modes of 
thinking ; more imaginative, more governed by natural feeling, 
more enthusiastic in love and religion, than with us. If this is 
what my English friends term exakSe, I certainly cannot think 
the German women would have reason to be offended by the 
application of the word to them, however satirically meant. 
.Perhaps it may be from neceanty that they are generally 
more simple in their tastes, and more frugal in their expenses; 
they had certainly a most formidable idea of the extravagance 
of fashionable English women, and of our luxuriaus habits. I 
believe that they are aometimes difficult of access, and appa- 
rently inhospitable, because they suspect us of scoffing at their 
simplicity, at the homeliness qf their accommodations, aod 
their housewively occupations. For my own part, I sUpped so 
quiedy and naturally into all their social and domestic habits, 
aad cared so little about the differenees and distinctions» which 
some of the JEZngliah thougYit U &iie \o \^« ^"«vj^ xtxKixViA^ and 
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lanienting, that my German iriefidr us^ to 6q>ress their sur- 
prise, by saying, " Savez vous,' ma chfere, que vous ne mfe 
faites pas du tout Teffet d'une Anglaise!*' — an odd species of 
compliment, but certainly iireant as such. It is true that I was 
sometimes a little tired of the eVerlasting knittitig and cross- 
stitch ; and it is trae I may at timies have feit the want of 
certain external luxuries, with which we are habitually para^ 
pered in thiö prodigal land, tili they become necessaries ; but 
I would be well (Content to exchange them all athousand times 
over for the cheäp mental and social pleasures — the easy in- 
tereourse of German life. 

MenoN. — ^Apro'pois to German romance. I mct with a 
strfking instance of it even in my short and rapid joumey 
across part of the country. A lady of birth and rank, wJio had 
been dame fVhonneur in the court of a sovereign princess (a 
princess, by-the-way, of yery equivocal reputation), on the death 
of a lover, to whom she had been betrothed, devoted herseif 
thenceforth to the Service of the sick in the hospitals ; she 
eould not enter a religious order, being a Protestant, but she 
fulfilled all the offices of a vo wed Sister of Charity. When she 
applied to the physician for leave to attend the hospital at ■, 
he used every endeavour to dissuade her from her nndertaking 
— all in vain ! Then he tried to disgust her, by imposing, in the 
first instance, duties the most fearful and revolting to a delicate 
woman ; she stood tM» test, and persisted. It is now five 
years since I saw her ; perhaps she may by this time be tired 
of her charitaMe, or rather her romantic self-devotion. 

Alda. — No, that she is not. I know to whom you allude. 
She foUows steadily and quietly the same pious vocation in 
which she häs persevered for fifteen years, and in which she 
seems resolved to die. 

Now, in return for yoür story, though I knew it all before, I 
will teil you another; but lest you should suspect me of 
absolute invencion and romancing, I must teil you how I came 
by it. 

I was travelling from Weimar to Frankfort, and had stopped 
at a little town one or two stages beyond Fulda; I was 
Standing at the window of the inn, which was opposite to the 
post-house, and looking at a crowd of travellers who had just 
been disgorged from a huge Eil-wagen or post-coach which 
was Standing there. Among them was one female, who, before 
I was aware, fixed my attention. Although closely enveloped 
in a winter dress from head to foot, her height^ and tha a^«^ 
decbion with vrhich she moved, showed x\ä\ \i«t &^(n^ ^'^ä 
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fiae aadi well proportioiied ; and as the wind blevr aaUe her 
blackveil, I had a glimpse of featur^s whieh still farther excited 
mj eariosity. I had time to coiuider hert as she alighted and 
valked over to the ino alone. She entered at once the room 
-f«4t was a son of publie-aaloon — ^in whieh I was ; summoned 
the waitery whom she addressed in a good-humoured but rather 
familiär style, and order ed breakfast ; not a cup of chocolate or 
"caffee^au knii^ as beeanie a heroine^ jfbr you see I was fesolved 
that she should be one, but a very substantial Grern^an break» 
last-^soup, a cutlet, and a pint (eine halbe flasche) of good 
wine: it was then about ten o'clock. While this was pre- 
paiing, she threw aS her tratrellingaccoutrements ; first a dark 
cloak, riehly lined wtth fiir ; one or two shawls ; a sort of 
peiisse, or rather suvtout, reaching to the knees, with long 
loose sieeves, such as you may see in the prints of Tartar or 
MuseoTite costumes ; this was made of beautiful Indian shawl, 
lined with blue silk, and trimmed with sables : .under these 
splendid and multifarious coyerings she wore a dress of deep 
meurning. Her figure, when displayed, excited my admira- 
tion : it was one of the most perfect I ever bebeld. Her feeti 
haads, and head were small in proportion to her figure ; her 
face was not so striking — it was pretty, rather than handsome ; 
her small mouth closed firmly, so as^ to give a marked and 
Singular expression of resolution and decision to a physiog- 
nomy otherwise frank and good-humoured» Her eyes, alsp 
sraally -were of a dark hazel, bright, and with long blonde eye- 
lashes. Her abundant fair hair was plaited in several bands, 
and fastened on the top of her head in the fashion of the 
German peasant girls. Her voice would have been deemed 
rather high-pitched *' for ears polite," but it was not deficient 
in melody ; and though her expression was grave, and even 
sad upon our first enoounter,. I soon found that mirth, aod 
not sadness, was the natural character of her mind, as of 
her countenance. When any thuig ridiculous occurred, she 
burst at once into a laugh — such a merry, musical peal, that it 
was impossible not t<2 sy mpathize in it. Her whole appearance 
and manner gave me the idea of a farmer's buxom daugbter: 
nothing could be more distinct from our notions of the lady- 
like, yet noihiog could be more free from impropriety, more 
expressive of native innocenee and modesty ; but the splendour 
of her dress did not exactly suit with her deportment— it 
pozded me. I observed, when she drew off her glove, tbat 
ehe wore a number of silver rings of a peculiar fashion, and 
9moBg them a fine diamond* ^^c^e vi^Vk&d \y^ and down while 
her breakfast was preparing, seeiDMv^7\o^\.*m^^v\Ävi\.\sx'ö^^ 
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tioos^ but when it appearedt she sat down and did yjßiice to it,. 
aapnewho had been many hours wuhput food. While sha 
was.thji^a engaged, the, conducteur of the EiUwagen and one of 
ttie passengera came in, and spok« to her wiih interest and re- 
specu Sqyon a/terward came the miatress of the inn (whq^ 
had never deigned ^o notice me, for n ia not the fashion ia 
Geripany) ; she came.with an. offer of particular Services, and 
fron the eonyersation I gathered, to my astonishment, that this 
young creature^-*-she seemed not more than twoocihreeancl-. 
iwenty — was oii b^r way home, alone and unprotected, from— 7, 
ca^ you imagine ? — even from the wilds of Siberia ! But thea 
i^hat had brought her there ? 1 listened in hopea of di8coyerl^ 
ing, but they aUL sppke so fast thati could make out nothing 
more. Afterward, 1 had occasion to go over tp a little shop to 
niake 90010. purchase. On my retum, I found her cryjng bit- 
teHy, and my qiaid, also in tears, was comforling her with 
great tiolubility^ Now,^ thpugh my /laving ip German, Vik^ß Or^^ 
Jando^s bcard, was not considerable, and aiy heroine sppke stUf 
less French, I could not help assisting. in tbe task of eonsola-i 
tion^neyer, certaiiily, wcre my curbsity and interest BßßT% 
slroiigly excitedj ! Subsequently we met at Frankfurt, wbejc^ 
she was lodged in the same hotel, and I was enabled to offer 
her a aeat in my vebicle.io, Mayener. Thus I had op|p^u-~ 
nities of heartng her whole history, related at difier^nt time^ 
and in parts and parceU; and I will uow endeavour to gtve it 
tq you in a cpunecte^ form. I may possibly make sbme mis- 
take with regiird to the order of even^s, but Ipromi^e ypu.iaitfvt 
fully, that where my recoUccljon of naines, or daAes» or cir- 
cumstance^ may fall me, I will not,,Iike Mademoisell^k de^ 
Montpensier, make use.of my imagination tp supply the de; 
fects of my roemory. You shall have, if not the whple trqth, Sät 
least as mi\c;h of ii as t pan remember, and with np iictitious iu- 
terpolatiens and improvemenis. Otthe animationpf voiceau(jl 
manher, the vivid eloquence, the graphic spirit, ihe quick trai}- 
sitionsof feeling, and tln; grjjce and vivacity of gesture and ac- 
tion witii which the relation was made to me by this fine un- 
iutored child of nature, 1 can give yoq np idea— it was altp- 
gether a study ofcharncter I shall never fordet. ^ 

My heroine — ^ruly and in every sense does she deserve thö^ 
name — was the daughter of a rieh brewer and wine merchanf 
of Deuxpout^.» She was öneöf fiye children,.two much^^l^er 

♦ In tbe Gcrman map«, Zweibrucken ; Ihe papital of thoee prpTinces of 
tha kinedom oTBavaria whlch li« oit the l«ft Wnk ot \\it «Ävwt. 
Vau L—t 
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ftnd two mach yoxstget than hcrsdf. Her eldest brothcr yizn 
ealled Henri : he had early displayed such ancommon talentöi 
and such adecided inbltnation for study, that his father wasde- 
terroined to give him au the advantages of a learned educatton, 
and sent him to the university of Elaiigau, in Bavaria, whence 
he returned to his family with the highest testimonies of his 
talents and good conduct. His father now destin^d him for the 
clerical profession, with which his own wishes accorded. His 
■ister fondly dweh upon his praises, and described him, perhaps 
with all a sister^s partiality, as being not' only the pride of his 
family, but of all his fellow-citizens, *' tall, and handsome, and 
good,^ of a most benevolent enthusiastic temper, and devoted 
to his studies. When he had been at home for some time, he 
attracted the notice of one of the princes in the north of Ger- 
many, with whom he travelled, I believe, in the capacity of 
ae'cretary. The name of the prince, and the particulars of this 
part of his life, have escaped me ; but it appeared that,through 
the recommendation of this powerful patron, he became pro- 
iessor of theology in a university of Courland, I think at Riga, 
er somewhere near it, for the name of this city was continually 
recurring in her narrative«. Henri was at this tihie about eight- 
and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall pässionately ih love with 
the daughtcr of a rieh Jew merchant. His religious zeal min- 
gled with his love ; he was as anxious to conveit his mistress 
as tö possess her — =and, in fact, the ürst was a nec^ssary pre- 
fiminary to the second ; tlie consequences were all ih the usual 
style of such matters. The relations discoVered the corres- 
pondence, and the young Jewess was forbidden to see or to 
•peak to her lover. They met in secret. What argumenta he 
might use to convert this modern Jessica I know not, but they 
preyailed. She dedared herseif convinced, and coniented to 
fly with him beyond the frontiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, 
and to become his wife. 

Äpparently their plana were not well arranged, or were be- 
trajed ; for they were pursued by her relations and ihe police, 
and overtaken before they reached the frontiers. The young 
man was accused of carrying off his Jewish love by force, and 
^is, I believe, at Riga, where the Jews are protected, is a 
«apital crime. The aflair was brought before the tribunal, 
and the accused defended himself by declaring that the girl 
had fled with him by her pwn free will ; that she was a Chris- 
tian, and hla betrothed bride, as they had exchanged rings, ot 
Ji^ gooe tbrough some simVlaT ceteutf^uy. 'YYä lasCcv^x I^^ 
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doiied «bis on the pari of his daughter, and Henri desired t» 
be eoofronted with the lady who was thus said to have turaed 
his accuser. Her familj made many diffiqidties» but by the 
Order of tbe judge she was obliged to appear. She was 
hnrnghtinto the.court of jostice^paleY trembliqg, apd supported 
by her father.and others of her luodred. The judge demanded 
whether, it was by her own will that she had fied with Henri 
AmbosJ She answered iii a faiiit voice, ^ No." Had thea 
violence been used to cany her off? " YesJ" Was she a 
ObristiftB t <« JVb/' Did she regard Henri as her affianced 
hasband ? '' Ab." 

On hearing these replies, so different from the trutb, — from 
all he coiild have antiüipated, the unfortonate young man ap- 
peared for a few niinntes stupified ; then, as if sei^ with a 
audden phrensy, he made a desperate effort to rush upon the 
young Jewess. On being.prevented, he drew a knife from his 
poekei^ which he attempted to plunge into his own bosom, but 
it was wrested from bim ; in the scufiie he was wounded in 
the hands and face, and the young lady swooned away. The 
sight of his mistress insensible, and bis. own blood flowing, 
reslored the lover to his senses. He became suUenly calm, 
offered not another word in his own defence, refused to answer 
asy questiOBs» and was immediately conveyed lo prison. 

These partLculars came to the knowledge of his fannly aAer 
the lapse of many months, but of his subsequent fate they eould 
leam nothing. Neither his eentence nor his punishment.could 
be ascertained ; and although one of hk relations went to Riga 
.for the purpose of Qbtaining some Information — ^some redress 
— ^he retumed without having effected either of the purposes of 
his joumey. Whether Henri had dieti of his wounds, or lau- 
guished in a perpetual dungeon, remained a mystery. 

Six yean thus passed away. His father died : his moth^r, 
who persisted in hoping, whUe all «others despaired, Ijngered 
on in heaft-wearing suspense. At length, in the beginning of 
last year (1833), a travelltng merchant passed through the city 
of I>eozponts, and inquired for the family of Ambos. He in- 
Ibrffled them that in the preeeding year he had seen and spoken 
to amaa- in rags, with a long beard, who was working in Ot- 
ters with other criminals, near the forlress of Barinska, in Si» 
beria ; who described himself as Henri Ambos, a pastor of the 
Lutheran church, unjustly condemned, and besought him with 
tears and the most urgent supplications to convey some tidinga 
of him to his unhappy parents, and beseech theoi to ose eveiy 
means to obtam his Uberatkm. 
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^ Ton miiaft imaglnb— for I «mnföt d^^fiBle «s bTie dikTibd| 
^thc feeKng» which ihU inteüif cncc excil^d. A family coun- 
c/A was heW, and it was d^t^rmined atoncse that af>pHe«itMm 
^hould he made to the policc authoriiies at St Petersbnrgh, to 
^scertafn be^ond n doubl ihe fate of poor H^nri— that a p^etitkMi 
hrhis favolir musl be prcsented lo the Ewiperor of ROB^ili 
Htft who was to present it ? The seeönd broiher öffered hihh 
Belf, but lie had a wife and two öhildften ; the wife prötesliett 
that she should die if heir husband lefl he^ and Would not hear 
»f bis going i besides, he w;ls the only remaining hopfe of hiÄ< 
moiher's family. The sister then said that she woiild nnder» 
take the joiirney, and argaed that as a wotnan she had more: 
Chance of success in such an aiffair than her brother. The 
mother acqmesced. There was, in truth, no ahemative ; and 
being amply furnished with the means, this g^ierous« a£[ec- 
tionate and strong-minded girl set off alone on her long 
and perilous journey. " When my mother gave me her Mess- 
ing,'' said she, •* I niade a vow to Grod and my own hl^rt thftt 
I would not retum alive wiihout the pardon of my brother. I 
feared nothing; I had nothing to live for. I had health and 
strength, and I had not a doubt of my own success, becaase I 
was r«J6r;t>e(f to sueceed ; but ah ! liebe madame ! what a fate 
was mine ! and how am I returmng to my mother I-^-my poor- 
old mother !*' ' Here she hurst into tears^ and threw herself 
bade in the cärriage ; after a few minutes she resutned her 
narrative. 

She reached the city of Riga without mischance. There 
she collected the necessary documents relative to her brother'^ 
chapact«r and cönduct, with all the circumstances of his trial,. 
lind had them p/operly attested. Furniehed with these papers, 
she proceeded to St. Petersburgh, wbore^crhe. arrived ^ely ia 
thie beginningr of June, 189B. She had been fumished with 
several letters of reeommendati^, and p^rticolarly with onälo. 
a Grerman ecdesiastic, of whom she spoke whh the most grate- 
ftil enthusiasmi by the thle of M^ le Pasteor. She niet whh the 
tatiBOSt difficulty m obtaining from the poUc« the oificia) tdtuni 
of her brother^ condemnation, place of exile, pünishmefit^^S^c; 
bot at length^ bj almost incredible boldneiss, persev«ranee, aod 
-address, she was in poesessiön o( these, and with ^the assist- 
'^ki^e of her good friend tba pastor, she drew up a petition to. 
the emperor. With this she ykniled ob Uie minister of the in- 
ferior^ to whom^ with great difficulty^ and after many applica- 
^ioM, she obliioed access. He treated her wiih great harsh- 
Hess, and absolutely refused to,deHt«rtbe pditiiMU Sh» thcen^ 
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henelf on her kiraesy and added tean to entrealie«; bol he 
was inexorable, and added hnitally, ^ Your brother was a 
mauvais S9^t; he tmgki not to be pardoaed^ and if I were the 
emperor I would not pardon bim.'' 8he rose fron» her knees, 
and atretcbing her arms towards heaven, exelaimed with fer- 
Tour, ^ I call Grod to witness that my brother was innocent! 
and I thank God that yoa are not the emperor, for I can still 
hope !** The minister, in a rage, said, ^ Do you dare to speak 
thus to me ! Do you know who I am r — ^ Yes,** she replied ; 

** yoa are his excellency the minister C ; bat what of that ? 

yoa are a cruel man ! bat I put my trast in God and the eo^ 
perop : and then,** said she, ^ I left him, without even a cour- 
tesy, thoagh he foilowed me to the door, speaking very lood 
and very angrily." 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers (for even those 
who were most gentle, and wlio aliowed the hardship of the 
ease, still refused to interfere, or deliver her petition), she re> 
solved to do what she had been dissuaded from attempting in 
the first instance — ^to appeal to the emperor ia person : bat it 
was in vain she larished handreds of doUars in bribes to the 
inferkir officers ; in vain she beset the imperial snite, at re^ 
▼tews, at the theaire, on the way to the chureh : invariaUjr 
beaten back by the gaards or ihe att^idant«, she coold not 
penetrate to the empei^r's presenee. After spending six weeka 
in daily ineffectaal attempts of this kind, hoping every mom- 
ing, and almost despairing every evening — threatened by the 
police, and spamed by the offioials— Providence raised her im 
a friend in one of her own sex« Aroong some ladies of rank 
who became interesied in her story, ai^ invited her ta their 
houses, was a Coantess Elise something or other, whose 
name I am sorry I did not write down. One day, on seeing 
her young protegie overwhelmed with grief, and almost in 
despair, she said, with emotion, '« I cannot dare to presenl 
yoar petition myself ; I raight be sent off to Siberia, or at least 
banbhed the coort ; bat all I ean do I will. I will lend yo« 
my eqnipage and servants. I will dress you in one of my 
rohes ; you shall drive to the palaee the next levee day, and 
obtain an audience ander my narae ; when once in the presenee 
of the emperor, you must manage for yourself. If I risk thua 
maeh, will you venture the rest T — ^ And what," said If *< was 
your ans wer r — ^OhV* she replied, ^I coold not answer; 
bat I threw myself at her feet, and kissed the hem of her 
gown !" l asked her whether she had not feared to risk the 
•afetyof her generoos friend! Shereplied, «^Thatthoo^t dU 
IS 13 



•tHke me-^bnt what woald you ha^ 1-^1 «a^ it from me*^ f 
4iras restdved to haye my brother'6 pardon-i— I would have saerW 
ice4 my own lUe to obtain it— -and, God forgiTe me,- 1 tboughi 
Ktxle of what h might cost anether." 

This plan was soon arranged, andat.the time appointed my 
resolute heroine drove up to the palace ina splendid eqllipage^ 
jlr^eded' by a rannittg (ootmanr with three laced laekeys in. 
fiiil drcss, mounted behind. She was annoimced as the Öoudf- 

tess Elise 1 whe supplicated a particolar Sudienee of his 

majesty. The doors flew open, and in a few minutes she was 
in the presenee of the emperor^ whb advanced one or tvi^o steps 
txy meei her,, with an air of galhuitry, bat suddenly slarted 
back» 

Here I oould not help asking her, whether in that moment 
shedid not feel her heart sink t ^ 

*'' No,^ Said she, firmly ; ^ on the . contFary, I feit my heart 
•beat quieker and higher I-*-I sprang forward-rand knelt at bis 
ieet, exclaimingi, with elasped hands, * Pardon, imperial 
jnajösty I— Pasdon!" "-r—^Who^aDe yqul" said the emperor; 
fBStoniahedt; '^aod what can I do for youf He spoke geatif^ 
4n>ce geotly ihan any of hisnuiniefers ; and ov^coma even i^ 
fBy own hopes« I burst into A^ood of teavs, and said<f ^- Ma^ 
it please yotir impaiial ms^ty^I am not Countesa Elise -^ — ^r 
;1 amanly ijiie sister of the ynfoetMnate Henri Ambos^ who has 
lieeii: eoademned on falsa aecusatieoir O pardon Ir—pardon l 
Mei» are ihe papers — »the prpois» ö imperial majesty J^ — par;- 
don my poor brother r I held ODt the petition^ami tlie papers, 
}and a;t the sam^e^time, prostrate.on my jüiees, I seized |be skiri 
rof bis embroidered coat,. and pressed it to my Ups. The em- 
ipeior si^^'Itise — fise!*' bi^ I ivould notrise; l stUl hM 
•ut i»y papei«, xesolved not te» jrise ,.tiU he had taken them. 
Atiast the emperor« who seeoed . miich moved, extended oqe 
,hand towards me, and took the papers with the other, saying^ 
^'Rise* roademoiselle — .1 pommand yjwij to rise." I ventured 
Jo km bis hanjd, and said, withtears,.*Vl pray of your majesty 
, tiQ read that paper." Be ^aid« " I will read . it.'' I tben rose 
.^om the groniüi and. stpod. wa(0hiog bim wlüle he unfolded 
^he Petition and read it. His covnteaance qhanged^ and be 
^ei^laimed pnce or twice^;**l8 it pössiblei— -This ia dreadfulT 
ir'VVhen he had fioished, he fo]ded the psyfieir, and witbout^any 
qbservatiqn« s;aid^tpnc^ " Äfodcmoiselle Ambos,,your brother 
,i^ . parcjpmid.*' The words ruBg in my ears, and I again^ flung 
myself at lUs feet, saying-r-aad yet I searce know what l said 
^>TT*f Your imperial BSi|e»ty i» a gpd apcp^^artk^cio yoa ia- 
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tfeed |Murd<^n tn^ brothcr? / Yoür tninislers wöold neveK sbffer 
me tQ approach you; and e^en yel l fear — l^ He bM^ 
^Fear nothing: you have roy pvomtse.'* He thenraised idc 
from the groQod^ and condubted *n^e himself to the.door. t 
tried ^tor thank.and bless him,. but could not; he held out hift 
band fbr me io kiss, and then bowed bis head aa I left th^ 
it>oni.r *^ Ach jal the emperor ia a good man^-*-ein «chönexv 
feiner, Mann l bul he does not know how cruei hia minister» 
are^ apd aU the evU they do, and ^ (he ^slice they lefnse, ja 
kis namef » 

I have given y«ai this scene as nearly as possifailein herown 

lYords. £fhe not oaly related it« bot almostacted it over again v 

)*he imitated, alternateiy, her own and the emperor*a voice and 

manner ; and such vvaa the vivacity of her deac^iption that I 

seemed to hear and behold both, and was morer profoimdty 

Biöved than by any ac^edic repi'esentation I.oan rememberr.i 

. On her return she received the congratul^itions of her bene- 

^ctress, the Countess Elise,, and.of her good friend the pastoiV 

but both advised her.io ke?p her andience and the eroperoi^a^^ 

^romise' a proibond seeret. She was the «oore inclined to thky 

l»ec4>iae, ,afi>er the ürst bur^o^joyous »emotion^ her spitit^ 

«ank. Rec«dileQti^ tbi^. pain^ that had been taik^ea to shut her 

from tl\j9> epnperocV presence, ahe feared sporne unforeseen oin 

•i^tac^ or eyen aome kpavery on the .paM of the officets cif 

gpvemm^Btk.', She deacribedher sufTeringaduring tkenextfei^ 

4Uys as fi^airful} her agUation, her previou» fatigues, and the 

jfcerrible «uspeose skpparently tkrew her ifitp alever« or acted 

Olli hex eyLßked nervea ao as to produceia speeies of dcjiriunif«. 

thoughi of «ßours^ »he would not admk^thia* • After assuring 

mt^/very ^graxely t^t.sbe did not belieTie inghoeU^ «he toldioe^ 

^bai one^. night,, after her interview with the emperor, she waß 

reading in bed» beiug unabI&:M> »leep; andipn jraising her eye» 

frpm her hock^ ehe saw the figliire of her 1>rothe]: ,standing 9it 

the other end of tlie room ; she exalf^ed, ^^My^Qi^».. Henrik 

is ^that ycM^.r but wlthout making ahy<«^f](|% the <foript a|^ 

proached nearer and nearer to the bed, keeping its melancholy^ 

eyes üxed on hers tili it eame quite close to th^ bed»ide^«nd 

iaida^oldh^avy band upon hen ^ ' - ^ ' 

^. MfipoN.-r-The nightmare, evidently. , 

Ai.PA.'^Wiibout doubt ; but her own iijfipr^sionipras asojT^ 
leality» The figure, after looking at her sadly fbr some min» 
Utes» dvring wbich she had no power eitW to raove or speak, 
.t|ipie4 away ; ßhe then made » desperate ejß^rt tov^all out to 
the, daughter ^ her, hostess^ whe slept in the next roo^»— 
^ZiViael Luis^r^ Lniae raa ia to her.^ "^Da^joiQ, not se^ 
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iny brothev sUnding theref* she exchiaied« wiih horror, anfl 
^XMntiag to the other eod of the room, whilher the Image con» 
jared up by her excited fkncy and ferered nenres appeared to 
have receded. The frightened, staring Luise, answered, 
** YeaJ" — ** You see,** said she, appealing to me, ** that though 
I might be cheated by my own senses, l could not doubt those 
of another. I thought tQ myself, then^ my poor Henri is dead^ 
and 6od has permitted him to visit me. This idea pursned 
me all that night, and the next day ; but on the foUowing day, 
which was Monday, just üve days afler I had seen the empe- 
vor, a lackey^ in the imperial livery, carae to my lodging, and 
put iifto my hands a packet, with the * emperor's camplimenU 
to Mademoiselle Ambos.* It was the pardou for my.brother, 
with the emperor's seal and signature: then I forgot eveiy 
thing but joy !" 

Those .mean official animals who had befbre spumed her 
now pressed upon her with ofTers of service, and even the min- 
ister C offered to expedite the pardon himself to ISKberia, 

«n Order to save her irm^le ; but she would not suffer the pre* 
eious paper out of her hands : she determined to carry it her- 
self-^to be herseif the bearer of glad tidings : — she had re* 
solved that noiie but herself shouM take off those fetters, the 
rtry description of which had entered her soul ; so, having 
made her arrangements as quickly as possible, she set off for 
Mosoow, where she arrived in three days. Accofding to her 
description, thtf town in Siberia, to the govemor of which sh^ 
carried an official recommendation, was nine thoosand versti 
beyond Moscow ; and the fortress lo which the wretehed male- 
factors were exiled was at ä great distance beyond Uiat. I 
could not well make out the Situation of either, and, onhicküy, 
I had no map with me but a road map of G^rmany, and it was 
evident that my heroine was no geographer. ^$he told me 
that, after leaving Moscow, she travelled post seven days and 
seven nights, only sleepmg in the carriage. She then reposed 
f&t two days, attdUtea posted on for another seven days and 
nights. 

Medon. — Alone? 

Alda. — Alone ! and WhoUy unprotected, except by her owa 
innocence and energy, and a few lines of recommendation, 
which had been given to her at St. Petersburgh. The roads 
were everywhere excellent, the post-houses at regulär dis- 
tances, the travelling rapid ; but often, for hundreds of milefl, 
there were no accommodations of any kind — scacce a human 
habitation. She even suffered from hunger, not being pre- 
pared to travel for so many hourk together wilfaoat meeting 
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With any food she eotlfä totieh wkhöut disgüstl 8he diescribed^ 
with greät trath and eloquencfe, her own sematiovB as ahe wa* 
Trhiried rapidty over thöse wide, silieiit, solitaiy, aiid applarentlf 
eiidless plainis. ^ Sometimiea," said she, «*my head seemed^te 
tum — I could not believe that it was awaking reality — loöuld 
liot belieVe that it wa^ mys^f. Alohe, in a BttVDge land,— ^o 
many iiundred' Ica^tn (rom tny own home, and diiiren along 
ii8 if throngh the äir^ \vith a rap'rdity th difTd^rentfrom any thing 
I had beeh used io, that it almost took away my breath." ' 

♦♦ Dld you cTfer fee! fear T I üsked. 

*^Ach ja ! #hen I waked sometimes in the carriage, in tTte 
niid41e of thie night, woftdering at myself, anä unable irnmedi* 
ately td collect my thooghts. Neveir at any other time." 

I aeked her if she had ever met with insnlt ? 8he eaid ehe 
had twice met with ^^ wicked men ;" but she had tek no alarm 
— ^she koevr höwto protect hersei f; and kä stie silld this, her 
coiintenänce assumed an expression which showed that it was. 
not a mere boast. Altogether, she des(iribed her joumey as 
being grausani (hörrible), in the highest degree, and, indeedt, 
€ven the recollectiön of it made her ahudder ; but at the Urne 
there was the antieipatiön of an unspeakable liappiness, which 
made all fatignes light, and all dangers indiflTerent. 

At length, in the beginning of A«gust, she arrived at the end 
of her joumey, and was courteonsly received by the command- 
ant of the fortress« She presented the pardon with a band 
which trembled trith impatienee and joy, tod great to be re^ 
sirained, almost to be bome. The officer looked very gr^ycj 
and took, she thonght, a long time to read the paper, whieh 
consisted only of six or eight lines^ At last iie stammered out« 
** I am sorry — but the Henri Ambos mentiocied in this paper-^ 
isdifodr Poor gifl ! she feil to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story, slie burst intO'4k 
fresh flbod of tears, wrung her hands, and for some time could 
utter nothing but passionate cKclamaiions of grisf. ^ Ach f 
liebe Gott ! was für ein. schrecklich ahichaal war das meine V* 
** What a hörrible fata was mtne t i had'come thua far to find 
—not my brother— «tur ein grab P* (only a grave 1) she rei- 
peated seToral timißsf with an aocent of despaijr« The unibitu- 
nate man had ' died ^ a year böfore. The fetters in which ha 
worked had caüsed an nlcar in bis 'leg, which he negleoted, and» 
zkeir some weA:s of horrid auffbring^ deash released him-. The- 
laak'Workytenearlyfi^e yeara, of this aeeomplished and &rem 
leanied mmi, in tha prime/of kis Mfe and mental powera^^iad 
beei» uvbMak stimea vipatt the loadr^hainfd iiand and Sooi^ 9M 
aonfottnded with the lowest malefactors. 



In guring J^u« thiis conscientioiisly, the mere ontliiM of thu 
•tory« I have spared you ali coimnents. I see, by those indig- 
"ttant strides majestical« that you aro making commento to yoor- 
•elf; bat sit down and be qiiiet, if you can : 1 have not much 
more to teil ! 

She found, on inquiry, thaft sonne papers and letten« whieb 
her unhappy brother had drawn up by atealth, in the hope of 
being able a( some time to convey them to bis friends, were in 
the posaession of one of the officers, who reacfily gave thera op 
to her ; and with these she retumed, half broken-hearted« to 
St. Petersburgh« If her former joumey, when hope cheered 
her on the way, had been so fearful, wluit must have be^i her 
retum ? I was not surprised to hear that, on her arrival, sbe 
was seized with a dangerous iUness, and was fpr many weeks 
confined to her bed. 

Her Story ezcited much commiseration, and a very general 
iaterest and curiosity were excited about herseif. She told 
roe that a great many persons of rank invited her to theii 
houses, and made her rieh presents, among which were ths 
splendid shawls, and the ring which had caught my attentioo, 
and excited roy surprise, in the first instance. The emperor 
expressed a wish tö see her, and very graciously spoke a few 
Words of condolence. ^' But they could not bring my brother 
back to life !*^ said she, expressively. He even presented her 
to the empress. ** And wliat,** I asked, *^ did Ihe empress s^ 
to you T — ^ Noihing ; but she looked so^-^ drawing herseif up. 

On receiving her brother*s pardon from the emperor, she 
had written home to her family ; but she confessed that since 
that time she had not written — she had not courage to inflict 
a4)Iow which might possibly affect her mother's life; and jet 
the idea of being obliged to UÜ what she dared not write, seemed 
to strike her with terror. 

But the strängest event of this stränge story remams to be 
told ; and I will try to give it in her own simple worde. 

She left St. Petersburgh in.October, and proceeded to Riga, 
vhere those who had known her brother received her with 
interest and kindness, and sympathized in her afflietioii. 
^* But,** said she, **there was one tlung I had resolved lo do 
which yet remained undone. I was resolved to see the woman 
^who had been the original cause of all my poor brother^s misf(M^ 
iunes. I thought tf once I could say to her,^ Yoar falsehood 
has done this !' I should be satisfied ; bot my brother's frieads 
dissuaded me from this ideä. They said it was beller not,— 
^at it could do nly^poor Henri no good,^-that h was wrang,— 
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that it was nnchristian,^ — and I submitted. I left Riga with a 
Voiturier. ' 1 had reached Pojer, on the Prassian frontiers, and 
there I siopped at the Douane^ to faare mj packages searched. 
The Chief officer looked al the address on m j tnink, and ex- 
elaimed, with surprise, *^ Mademoiselle Ambos ! Are you any 
relation of the Professor Henri Anitx>s V — * 1 am his sister.' 
— * 6ood God! i was the intimate friend of youl* brother? 
What has beconie of him V I then told him all I have now 
told yoo, liebe madame ! — and when I came to an end» this 
good man hurst into tears, and fbr some time we wept together. 
Thd kütacher (driver), who was Standing by, heard all this 
conversation, and when I turned round, he was crying too. My 
brother's friend pressed on me offers of service and hospitality, 
but I could not delay ; for, besides that my impatience to reach 
home increased every hour, I had. not much money in my 
purse. Of three thoasand doUars, which I had taken with nik 
to St. Petershurgh, very little remained, so Fbade him farewel!» 
and I proceeded. At the next town, where my kutsch'er 
stopped to feed his horses, he came to the dobr of my cal^het 
and Said, * You IkHve just missed 6eein0 the Jew lady whom 
your brother was in love with ; that caiiche Which passed us 
by JQSt now, and chanjgfed horses here, contained Mademoiselle 

S i het sister, and her sister's husband!^' Grood God! 

imagine my surprise! I could not believe my fortune: H 
seemed that Frovidence had delivered her into my hands, and*I 
was resolved that she should not escape me. I knew they wouM 
be delayed at the custom-house. I ordered the man to tilrn', 
and drive back as fast as possible, promisiog hini a rewärd tf 
a dollar if he overtook them; On reaching Uie^ custom-hons^, 
I saw ä cal^he Standing at' ä little distan<;e/ ' I feit myself 
tremble, and my heart beäi so^ — but not with fear. 1 went üp 
to the cal^che — twp ladies were sitting in it. .1 addressed the 
one who was the nipst beautiful, and said, * Are yöu Mademoi« 

seile Emitie S V I suppose I must have looked very 

Strange, and, wild, and resolute; for she' repfied, with a frighr> 
ened manner, *1 am; who äre you, ;Aid what do ybn wam 
with meT I said. *I,am the sister of Henfri Ambos, t^faom 
you-.rourdered!\ She shriekedout; the meri came runmng 
from the house ; but I tield fast the earriaee-dooir, and said, * I 
am not come to hurt you, but' you ate tne murderess of my 
brother, Henri Ambosl He loved you, and your fWlscfhood has 
killed him. May Go<]( punish you for itl May his ghost 
purane you to the end of your.li(iß V - 1 remembecjio more. I 
was like one mad. I have josra recolleetioA ot her ghastlyt 
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terri£led.loQkf an4 her ejes wide open, sUri^g al me. Kell 
into fits; and they: carrieil me into the house of my brother's 
friend, and laid me- on a b^ When I recovered qjy senses, 
tbe cal^che aad all were^ gone. Wlijen I res^qhqd SerllOf all 
t)us appeared to me so miraculous — ho like a dream— 7I couki 
oot tryst to roy own recolleciiQQ, and I wrote to the pfficer of 
customs, to beg he woüld attest that it was really true» and 
^hat I had said when t was out of mv senses, and whiat she 
bad Said; and at Leipslc I received his letter, which I will 
show yoiu** And at Mayence she showed me this letter, aad 
a number of other documents ; her brother's pardon, with the 

emperar^s signature; a letter of the Countess Elise ; a 

most touching letter from her unfortunate brother (over this 
she wept m.uch) ; and a variety of other papers, all proving the 

£Lith Ol her Story, even to the minutest particulars. The next 
oming we were to part^ I was going down the ßhine, and 
ahe was to proceed to Deuxponts, which she expected tp 
reach in two days. As she had.travelled from Berlin almost 
without rei^ty except the night we had spent at Frankfort, she 
u>peared to mc ready to sink with fatigue ; but she wöuld oot 
bid me farewell that night, although I told her I should be 
oblige(l to ^t ojBT at six the next moming ; but kisising my 
hand, with many expressions of gratitude, sne sai4 she would 
be awake, apd yIsU me in my rooipa to bid me a last adieu. 
Afl there was only a very narrow passage between the two 
|Qomß9 she left her doör a little open that sh^ n^ight hear me 
rise« Howjever, qh the following morning she did nut appear. 
'^yben dressed« I went on tip-;toe into hei; room, and found her 
l(yjng in a deep ^alm sleep, her arm over her head. I looked 
at her for some miputes, and thpu|tht 1 had hever seen a finer 
.creature. Ithen turned, with a, whispered blessing and adieu, 

apd went on ray way« 

This U all I can teil you. If at the time I had not been 
truvelling against tim^, and with a mind most fully and palii- 
^uUyoccupied, I believe I should have.been tempted to accoro- 
P^ny my.herome to Deuxponts — at least I should' have re« 
jl^iued her narrative more accurately. .,Not having mäde any 
memoranda tili ^an^ days afterward, atl the naimes have 
«scaped my reeöllection ; jbut if you have any doubts of the 
'Keheral trüth of this story, I will, at least, ^ve you the means 
of verifyjing it.. Here Ts her name, in lier own ' handwritingi on 
one of the leiayes of my pocket-book-7-yoü can read thö German 
^haracter * • *•' 
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I nsMomMnyA AT mnncH. * • . " 

• • • # ^ • 

A 

Sbpt. 28lh.— A week st Munich! andnothing' donel ; no- 
thing Seen !' My flrst estcunwtu I roaie to-day — ^ftom; »y bed 
to Hie sofar-^from the eofa totlie windov«^ Every <Hie told me 
tio be prepared a^iost fhe capricea bf ' the dinate, bnt I did not 
imagkie 'that it would take a week ot a Ibrtnight te beoeeli- 
nuUie. 

What coidd^tndnce the prmeeeof Baratiä to plant their cap- 
it^ in 'the midst of tbese wide^ marshy, bleak^ harren plains, 
änd lipon tfaia Tongh, unmanag^eable torrent,— '<' fhe Iiar rt^ring 
rapfäly,** — ^wh«i they biight have eeat^ th^meehee by the 
majeatie Dannbe? The Tjrn^ean Alps, strötchmg somh and 
weet, either form ii banrier againät the moat genial aiia of faea- 
Te«, or if a.atray aephyr find Ms way froto' Ifiily» hia poor litde 
wingsare frosten to hia' baek amoag the niovintain inowa, and 
ho ^ropa ahiTering- armong; na, ^dt^rapt in a mkSy dotid. I n^ver 
aaw'such foga? äey are aa debae and ^s'Whitö aa a fieeoe, 
and look, aiid fec&.too, Uke YaNied snow^f — ^bot aa no one ela^ 
ieDiii|riains, I thinkiit ttiuav be incKapoakion whieh makea me ao 
peeyiah and so efailly. 'Sicthiff'^M the wiAdwar being my beat 
«oMiaeoMtot, I d«Miot like to find the only objetia whieh ate to 
give me a foretaateof Ihe afriandour of 'MMkih qttifä^ veiied 
frem aiffht, and ahroiided in miat; eYeti Ibra feWnotning heiirs. 

I am lodged in tho Max-JoaephVPlatc, oppoaiie to the theä- 
i|e:'a titnation ai oneeaiiy, quiet^ and cheerfoi 

Thtf ihiteti« ia initaeira beanUM object; ihe portico, of the 
OnriKthian order, ia aapported 4iy e^rhtpitlaTs f the aeeent m by 
a noble fligÜtbf ateps, with faur giganti^lawK^iiaadelabrKiat 
the cornera; and nothing; at laatt to my onieaMed eyea, eould 
benBMNre''elegaBt--HaM»fO'pteely daaaleal< and Ofeek, thaa* tfae 
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whole, were it not for the hideous roof upon the roofr 
pediment, as it were, riding on the back of the other. Some 
internal arrangement of the theatre roay render this deformity 
necessary, but it is a deformity, and one that annoys me wheii- 
evev I loqk al i^, . / , , 

Ön the right I have the new palace, which forma oae aide 
of the Square : aio*g rang&of pkin, alraost rustic, architec- 
ture ; altogether a striking, but rather a pleasing, contrast to 
the luxuriant grace of the theatre. Just now, when I looked 
out, what a beautiful scene ! The füll moon, rising over the 
theatre, lights up half tlie white colunms, and half are lost in 
shade. The Performances ariß just over (half-past nine !) ; 
crowds of people, emerging from the portico into the brillianC 
moonshine (many of thom miüta^yiM ^Umving accoutrements), 
descend the steps, and spread themselves through the Square, 
tinglet «w iitywMua groi^ii; c»9irmg99 tre dr^iTFing ^pi end 
4rAwiii@ 9ff,"-aiid aJLfdiiii gay xKKtfiMio» is whhont the le«ft 
mfin§^ or ^WDttli.. Exeepl ibs >cif casMMwl )ov roU of tbfi ear«* 
nug/M^beols DiW'th^ weU<§raKf)Ued mad, K heiur i|a pimd, 
llKmgh«wiiihin a f<ßw yaids of the spot, Ii looks like' aom 
tovely optical or scenic illusion ; a moving picture, magnifie4f 

Q^ff iitK-rixTf^ mVi i^cpt ^QiM(fii^ati<«w-nSMi»mQRed io ftrm 
deferf tjßf poliQe,w4^ond9i9»«d to^p^y a fin« of tisn flovioi 
4or b^ving oniitted tq 4U up 9p#ei^ally a eevtain paper whi^b 
bfid bee» fhmi jp my banda 94 m^itrrival. In ibe ürst i^ace^ 
l 4i4 not uoders^ml iij se<?fMidly, I never thouf^ abouf Mi 
%iid tbirdiy^ I had b««D t^^ iU jo jüteQ^ u» it. lfo»ä^ a sbow 
tif fe(iialanii^,bf«tit,.wiiP aU in Tj^in^Qf «ourae i-^i^y Pfrmissio« 
IQ Tfßi^ bere iA.UiAited to si^i^wetka, but may b» i«Kewe4 

X499 nigbli WM induaßd* k^ gaoiy «fMW gre»t p^r^uasioa,^ 
nentitre^oii^r \» the,ibeiaUe. -l had b^ tanlaüxeft s^ long by 
looking 1^ tbq «itteiigiit . Tkm.M was a^pUa^imi ^veninj^ 
bro^ (kylighli^iJliKl (b0^¥rbiQtet il^^tce hewghmtti by 9to«ei 
to> an ^\m ve^hBJi^ w^irnMh «ecordingiw th9^y.se9kaoD,.J.w»i 
nssittfed tbM o«e«.wiüii<i the 4pörs tbure woidd;b9,i^ duig^ 
of fresb ii^iiqpositi0n fr^m, dr^ttghts or <y>ld« * :, 

. fimeriog tbebOD^m)! firat glaDoowaaiQf eonrao attbest^ge. 
Tb« 4rop»sMne, pr «urtaixr, a .well paimed copyof Quido's 
Aurora, plea«i«d me infiait^ly^^protban tke beauäfoldn^ 
«tinsMi itif Manb^ t^itkat w9mieiry. alegaftt« b«t ibid iüiiiiDre 
läatt ti»gfmü,, lt;!b«r»oni^ wiibtbt place, abd» in my ow» 
nMU l0iii»hed.oMlain ohQrds.4^ aMO(u«tuMi wbMi b^ loüg 
be«ii,iMle«t» 'It %fit aa if ibe: orc)i9«life bad fiud4€riy w^ 
«onifid vpb^^with afNUftz-deUio^niBfi «A^ii^beiiFd, iwl «IwIUmhm- 
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bered pieo# of masic : the effect «pon the senses was similsr 
-^Hior ean I describe it ; — bot, smprised and ohnrnied, I kept 
my ejes fixed for scuae minotek opon the picture : the Kght 
being thrown fall upon it, whüe the rest of the theatre was 
comparadvdj in deep abade, as in all the foreign theatres, ren» 
dered it more effective. The Test of the deeoratfons conre- 
sponded'in^plendour; the twe colossal muses, as Caryatidiss 
supporting the king's «isMte box, the noble eolnmns of whifis 
and gold, and the Carya^es on eaeh aide of the proseentuni, 
wmre all in fine taste. The stze and proportions of the inteiV 
rior seemed most bappify eadeolated fer seeing and kearinfk 
X)B:the idiole, I never bebeM a theaftre which so entirely stUis^ 
ßed nie-^i-4iö ooe more easily pleased, and no.one less easily 
satisfied. ' ' •■«• 

When I leoked down on?'the parterre, I behdd a motley ai^ 
sämblag» iii various^eostnroes : there were a great ntimber of 
die miiitaiy ; there were Ihe wdl^ressed danghtere of peopte 
of seine condifiori, in theFrench fashionof two or three ye^lrs 
hai^; there were girls in'tlfe Tyrolean costtime, with theur 
scaiiet böddices' and silrer ehains ; and the women of Municb, 
with^ their odd Uttle t#o-hon»0d cap^of richgoM orsilver bro* 
cader^forniingakogether «f Singular' spectacle. As for the 
tfcenery, it was very well; hm wodld bear oo comprisim tQ 
8tanfii)klV glorious illosioas. -^ 

The' indncement hdid oat to me to^night was fo see Ferdi^ 
nand Eslair play the Dake of Alva in *< Egmom." Eslair, 
Ibrinerly bne of the irsi äetors at Manheim, when Maniieim 
boasted the fii^t theatre^ iir Genbany, itk «steetned the finest 
tragedian here, and the Duke of Alva iffone<>f bis best char» 
acters. Itappeared to me a superh pieoe ef acting; soqui^tly 
sterdf so fearfoUy hard aiid composed : it was a fine^conceptioii 
cast in' bronzen : — in this considted its besraty* and troth as a 
whole. Some of bis jt2m/ passages, and his'by^play, v^ere 
«dmirable. He gave ns, in' the scene with Egmont, an exacl 
iiviftg'transcripe of Tiüan*s lamoas picture' of the Duke of 
AIts; the diress, the attitode, the pbsitaoi^of'the' hfOnmt and 
tke- ^ve on the table beside- him, everf thing was so weil 
calcuiated, ät once so tmobtrusive and so unexpected, that it 
was like a necdgnition. Egmont was well plaiyed by Rackev 
but did' not strike me 80*ttii|ph. Mademoiselle Schdller,^ wfali 
play* the yoimg hefoines he*«, I» a pupil of Madime Schrd- 
dM* <the German Siddo^s), and pmsises wett;> but she wanis 
dev«topmettf'$ rtie wanir the pawer, the passioa^ the tender- 
fi^BSi» tfaeenetgy oi^ClfKiefaen.^ CUkniben is a^ plebMn gk^ 

K 2 
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toi «H uüfmiHiioMdl «nd devwted wonoan — dbe k a sort of Floit» 
iahXulieW- Tb^e is tbe srnmetni^of nak*re«Bd paationfthe 
aaoie impres« of inteAse and iuxumtantUfe— 4i«t then il 19 a d^ 
ianni iifo^^it is a Rabans tsoanpared ip a THian-^aad such 
CHarchea odgki to be« Now?to give all tiie iaternal po«ri»r aod 
poctry, yet prosetve all iha^extemäl simplicity and bomeliiieat« 
<tf tfaye Qharacter«*-t«^ giva all tbe abandim^ yet proaerve «U tbe 
4iilieacy^-N>4i»^iTe tbe deüeac]«» ye» keep dear <tf aU anpeiHrfr' 
iaenmat» and in tbe oonceirtrated deapair of. hex: laat acene 
(wbere abe poieosa Iwiself ) tosbe ealtti wkhont bcing oidd, and 
proffl—dly tragb -witfaeul ibe «aal tcagedy um» moat b» diffii^ 
«ül ■ egceeding^y diffieoh; -in ähcwt» to play OUbefaeBt ^ ^ 
fimeeiv« die cbaravier «ei^^ ta be pla3rdd, «ould reqnii« t 
yoiing actresa, nniting aufficient geniua to conceive il ari^ 
withaiifteient4elwaay and jiidgBMn«iiot4»coloneit to^lugbly: 
thare wae «a daagior of ibe latier miatake wicb Mademow^ 
8eböl)eiv in wboae banda C^aicbcli beeaoM a mereprettjr 
•fibetieaate giri. In tbat ioyelyaeene vitb EgoHmi In tie 
ibird aet, wbwbaugbi baooairaaicd witb Jaliel'a baleony aoimv 
aa a tast of tbe powere of a yoaag actaeaa, Mädemok^ 
iSeböUer wae lio^d taten to faeblaiieaat; tbe ohangb of manneiv 
«lieft Clärche« aubalitotea tbe lender fbmitiarity of tbe aeeoad 
peraoB aufiiftdaF (Do) Ibrvtbe .loae o£ reapeei in wbioh eht b^ 
fore addresaed her lover, ahould bare baen ielt and raatked».ao 
aa to have beea feU and remaried : . Jbut j^iis' waa ndt the cttse. 
^ ahort, I waa dtaapp«inledby thiw^ciene, ^ 
, The Fiamiah fo^mam were correa aod beamiful. Tbe 
Fiinee eif Orange,« partieidar, loofced aa if iie hadjaat walked 
a«t of otte of yandylce'a pieturea. 

. AHat aeei|»g thiajae .ti|agedy^attrdy enough for oneeveor 
iim^a aaMiaemeat^I waa at home andtia bted by bi^paat taa^ 
Tbey aaanai^ tbeaa tbiags betfter bere tba« in England. 

FrHU»y^*^Wmaetju tbe Pren^h ambaaaadorV ySe« o'cloet 
I mark ihis^beeaiiae ^xtraovdinarily lat« aftMunieh. Tbe pk 
heian dinner hqut ia twelve or e^r^er ; the geaeral bomr, oae; 
Ü^ geiHaelbaürvtW)a;.|be faabiaaable hour, three.^ bot üvt'm 
flliperf«le||ant-^ia t^ .yeiy^estaeme of fin«fy-*^lba a niac 
ffdßfik dinner in London«, Tbere^ wäre preaent th^Princ^ 
JSfibaüttrtoenbiHrg anidberaiater.die?rineMa I>ietricb8tein, die 
Bmi^b Seenetary of liaipilion, a ar^^ang EngüabnaQ« I^otd 8. 
JP^ IVf« da^KItNi^^ and £»ua oa 6m otb^ ^^entlaffi^en wiih atais 
and i^baod«^ aaiaea, nnknom» . Tb^ f ciaeeas Seb«vartj«eid)ar| 
ia a famo^ jjkmmßt^ kmupf, Md m ai^ oibei ^necsaMHoak i m^ 
kft^ ihaaa a»Dllibl^ §S bay pretmwiaaa, bi» in.tb« aania wm 
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wiih M^nme de Vaudrenil, tbis was «earcely posstble, so ein 
iisely: did the greater gk>iy dim. (he iess. : Bul the penon who 
AsEed my »tteoAion wssr Iiea von Klenzetthe o^ehrated archi^ 
teet, and detecvedly « fftfourit^ of ^ihs kkigv who has, I belteve^ 
heatuwed on.him tfaeoBparfluoi» konoors of ndbility. With 
the otber»! had no sympathies-r-with hkn a thoasand« tbougfa 
be lui^w U DOU l loolLed ai him wkk cunosityT--with inieceitti 
I liked his piain, but marked and clever böuntenance» and bis 
tmny mannen»! I feli.an lalconeciaus deawe. to be agreeable, 
«nd k«ged lomake him talk; butiknew that tbia was ndl 
Ibe -ptaoe or the mmaent for ni lersi^e eaeh other to 4he gnaXr 
eat advaolage. We had» howeren same little coaTersatiiu»*-^ 
R kind of be^mihg. Hetold me at dkmer thad the Glyipüw^ 
Ibek (the gaUery;of scailpuire bere) was planned and buiU by 
ibe pireaißnt kmgf wben on)y piince royal» and. the expenacs 
liiq^dalied from hia pnTftte!:purBe, ont oC hasv yearly aavi«|^4 
H« spoke^wkK modbaiy of hknself^^with gfasimde and admi- 
fttien of the liiiig^ of wiMse-talenti Tivaeity, impatienoe, aod 
^Mhneiasmibr aKtiand änkM» 1 had already heard aome chart 
iMleriatH; anecd^fees«. v 

After coffee, part of the Company diapersed to the opera^ or 
cd«0wteAa; otbei» fmosm4>U} loui^ and oeaverae. Aller 
Ibn «i^a« we reaeee«ibkd with. additione, and: then tea« a^ 
earis^and talk« tili past eleven. IVffadane deVaudreuil receives 
fUmoet eyery evening« and;lln8 «eema to be the general routuie« 

Octf« 6^-^They asenoweelebratiBg bere the Voücrfesi (lit> 
erally.tbe *>jM0c>p2e>)/eatO, or annual fair of Muntdi^ and 
tbia bas been a.grtiid day of ^Mtivity. There have been raoee» 
a railinury reidew^ &c. ; but, except the raoe-horsee in. theif 
•Bibfeidered trappuigay which winto led past my windov, and a 
l9i>S4;avalcade of royal earriagee and ctowjds of poople^in gay 
and grotesqne costuimeat hurtyiag by^ Ihave seen notbtng, her 
illg obliged to keep roy room ; so I listened to the firing of the 

c^nnon, and the shöuta of the populace, and thougbfc 

• -. *..■.*.,• A.,,*.,. ... • . • ... , 

Oei. 8.-^Kir8t viak to the Glypthath^T-tjüst retumed^^my 
ioMigiaatioa slill^Ued with ^ the blasse, the splendour, and tkie 
ayipmetry»''— «x^ted aa 1/ newer thogght k eonld be agajoi ex* 
Diied ajUer seeing the Vaiiean^ bat ihis^isitbe Yatiean in nunu^ 
tiice. Can it ba poaaible ikat äuagkNrioua odifice waa planned 
by a youQg prinee, and efeclQil<iM]t of bis yearly aarings ! I 
aai wonder-atnick l I waa notpffepared ior any thing ao apa^ 
i^ua,i8Q n«gi«(ic#n«r «o perfeot u taste and arrangaaMnt* 
. ,rl4^«Dt yet< kiMw.ihiaeaiet jnBf«duHnfc0f the bqädnv 
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bot ir contains twdve galleries, the smallest about fifty, atid the 
Urgest about one knndred and thirty feel in^ length. It consists 
of a sqoare, baut rouad air open «entral eoort, «id the approa^h 
18 by a noUe portico of • twel?e lonic «ohmiDs, rabed oh a flight 
öf ateps. Ab it atanda in aa open apao^, a little out of the 
town, with treea planted on-either^aide, theeffect is Tery im* 
poeing and beautiful. Tbere ave no extißrior windowa, they aU 
open into the central conrt 

Fromthe poitioo we enter a haH paTedwith marUe. Ovtt 
the piinoipal door are the name t>f the kiog and tfae data of 
the erection* Two aide tloora iead to th» gaUeriea.< Orer die 
door on the left there ia- an inaerrptioii to the hoooor of Leo 
▼0n Klehze, the ardniect^f ^üie biülcBtig. (^f«r the door oa 
the right ia thfe name of Peter Oonm^ua^^he paintmr^ by wheoi 
Uie freaooea were deaigned and ehiefly ezeented. Thaa tfae 
king, with a noble magnanimity^ untorg' trvth and juitiee, has 
aaaociated in hia glory thoae 1»^ whöra he eluefl/ owes it-^and 
thia obarmed me. It ia in- milch finer feeling, inuch higher 
taace thm tlioae eterhal iaDiOOi'et^mai f) great N'a of that ha^ 
perial egotist Napoleon, whoae vulgär appetite« for vulgar^aune 
would alloW no participation« * 

^ I/walked ak>wly throogh the gaüerieay «o ^eited by the fe^ 
ing of adroiration that I could make nar mtnute or partkdar 
obaenrations. The floota aro all pated with marbl^a of t^ 
oua oolöura— ^e walle« to a eertaiii height, atie atoccoed ia 
Imitation of gray or dark green marblefSO'as ta throw out the 
acttlptore^ aml give it the fall^efieou The utmpst luxury of 
Ornament has been lavlshed onihe wall» and ceiliags, aome in 
painting, some in relief; but in each, the sub^eeta ^Endoma* 
mente are ap^ropriate to the«tuation, and aa eaeh gallery Ims 
been ori^naüy adapted to ita destination, eyerywhere the efi^ 
to be pr^uced haa beed judiciottaly atwhed. The light k adt 
too great, nor töo generally diffused^^it ia poured in irom higii 
semicircular Windows on oqe 'skte oaly, so aa to throw the 
sculpture into beautiful relief. Two lofly and apacioua halls 
are richly pamted in freaeo, with' subject^ front the Oreek my- 
thology, and the whole buikling woüld confaiiliTsuppoae, six 
timeay or ten timea the nomb^ ef wori» of avt now there ; et 
the aame time all arciso Mrahged^hat there appeari^ ho obtri* 
bua defioiency. The coU^tioh was begon pnly in^lSOS, aUd 
eince that time the king has contriTed to make aome invaluable 
acQuiaitio«». I Ibnnd he«e mßi^'of the möet faT'-^med relies 
of anoient art, raany thM I had alra^dyaeen fto itä^y ; im io- 
ßtance^ die Egiaa maihlea^^lhe BarbaiiAi Paun^ the Bafbetini 
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Mave m Apotloi ihti Leucothoe, the Bfediua Rimdtiihit, ab«va 
$dU the Iltooeus ; hm I e«anot oow dwell on Uiese. I must go 
^am aad agaia b^fare. I can metbodke my impressioas and 
reooUe€CioDa. 

Ott. 11.— ^Yeaterdax l^nd to-day, at thä Glypthothek, whera 
the eushiooed aeata, though ifathec more comfbvlable ihan 
dbaaioai, cnabied ne fte loange awinr the tkne, anweavied in 
bQdjaammind. < 

The arrangeaat&feoCithe gallertea ^ia auch as te forin, not 
cmly a splendid exhibiüea and scheel of art, bat a regulär pro- 
gresaive hialory of llie'rise aad dediae ef sculplure. Tb« 
we atep froai the Teatibale inte the Egyptian gallery« ef whieh 
the jHrinoipal treasureia the eoloasal Antineus ef Roesoanticcx, 
vith ihe altnbutea'of Osiris. . 

I admired in thia roemthe exquisite beauty and paopriaty of 
the basso-relievo over the door, designed and modelled by 
Schwanthaler. It is of course intended to be symbolical ef 
the birth of art among the Egyptians. Isis discovers the body 
ef her lost hu8baa4' O^irit» ooneealed in- a aavcopbagus t she 
atrikea it with the my^ic wand, and be Stands revMÜed, aad 
reatored lo her. The imita^ien of the Egyptian style ia per^ 

From the Egyptian^we jstep inte the Etruaoan gallery, ef 
whieh the eeüing is painiedrJn the mosi.viyid and beaotiful 
eolonra* The Uiird reem «entaiasrthe fanooe Egina.maiMeib 
vrhieb I had seen at Jiome whan^ . Thof nraldaon; waa < enga^ad 
im resMi^inf i ilhenK Tq . appneeiai^ the i eiaeeical beaaty and 
propriely el ^ arrangealent ofi tbieae sia^lar relioa, we nmat 
eall AQ aaind^beir hiütory« their spbject, and their originul 4ear 
linaiieiL . Thus iEacua« th« fivat hing ef the iaiaod ef iBgiM, 
iras the ien ef lepiter, or nuher Zeoe (for the Greek deaigi- 
aatiens are infinitely mere elegant and expressive than> thia 
BomAn). The l^tiple waa dedi^ated lo Zeua, and the gcenpe 
nvhich adomed the pedinients represented the histoiry ef the 
iwQ branchesof tIie,^aaida»»deaeended(irom Telaoion and 
Peleue,.eeitf of .$;f^i9s^, .Qn twe long, tables er ataade of 
marble, supported by griffins, imitated from those which erigi- 
na^y ornamented the temple, a^re r^nged the twe ^[roups of 
^^rea : neiiher grpiyp is^ qi^ite ; entire«. . Öf that which repra- 
.aenta the fight< ef TelanAon aad HereuleafWith Laoaiedon, 
'King>^f Tr6y,'<there arä enly five fignres remaining ; and of 
the other giwjp, the cörfflifet Ter the body of PÄtröclü«^ thcfre 
are, t^n figures. 'Along ihe walls, oh tal^les of mac^b, ar^ 
ranged a variety of fiagn^t^. Ihwii the »jame tapiplffi wbje.b 
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inittt^haTe been splendidly rieh in soulpture, within and -wid>- 
oat Od the ceiling of this room the fomr iEacidaß, M^xmb^ 
Peleus^ Achilles, and Neoptolemus, äre repi^sented in re^ief« 
by Schwanthaler. There is also a sniall model of the west^ 
ern front of the^teoiple restored, and painted as it is prov^ to 
have been originaUy ; for instanee, the field of the Tympar 
num was of a sky bhie. ' This modele is fixed in the wall 
opposite to the window. It is extremely curions and interest* 
ing, but I ihought not well placed as anioitiamait.* 

I remember asking W-^-«-^, wfao has been in every partof 
the World, what was tke most beautifal seene he had ever be- 
held, taking natural beauty and poetieai associations tofether 1 
He replted, afler a little ^ougbt, *< A sanset from thetempieof 
iBgina ;*' and I can conceive this. < Lord Byton introduces it 
into hi« Qrecian sonset-^but as an objeet— • 

■ • ,_ - • • . i ! ! . ■ • 

; ** On old ^gina's steep and Idra'd isle, < 

The gpd of gladness sheds his parting smile.*^ 

From the iEgina gallery we enter the Hall o( Apollo. The 
eeüing of this room, splendidly decorated in white and gold, 
repiresents the emblems of the four prineipal cities of -Greece, 
▼iz., the Athenian owl, the winged horse of Corinth, the chi- 
mera öf Sicyon, and the wolf of Ai^^. 

'The Chief glory df this apartm^nt is that celebrated colosssd 
statäe once known as the Btffberini muse, now considered bj 
aBtiquarians' as an Apollo, and 8Q];^8ed -40 be the work of 
Agelftdas, the master of Phidias. It^ is certainly older th« 
the sculpturee of ^e Parthenon. In itsseverel massy gnoi- 
deor there is something of the heaviness ahdformality of the 
flS08t'ancient€rreek sehooli, and in pohM of style it formst 
link/between the ^gina marbles afid the Elgin nvarbles. It 
should seem that the' «yes of this statue '^v«re once repte- 
«fnced by gems^«-the orifioes remamf snrmiraded by a ringof 
bronze. ^ 

In the same room ai^ those tw« snblime buMs which älnioet 
take arftr'ay one*s br^eath^the cdloiäsal Itoad of Pallas, Tesedi- 

" * The cntire groü^ing of Ihege figures is from the design of Mr. Rob- 
ert Cockerell; one of the original disco^^r^, Wh6] in ascertainhig t^ 
telativ* Position, has t»een )gikided in iom^ideasats b)r the ^tbatlni In 
ifhioh tbeir, ÜTfi^enta were found stretwedi«! front of the Heitapj^i«!^ 
pverwhetmed wi|h massea of the iirieze;f|nd pediment'; ^at has been 
mach more indebted to his own.artist-lil^e feeling and architectural skiÜ* 
|ie ii^Öf opinion that the wes(ern pediment contained aeveral (itherÜE- 
ii««ik>sicl^ihetenwhk^ba^\}eeiiiraM«M. ^- ^ 



Ming that of tfaie Minemior Tetletri; now In ihe Ytt^an, and 
the Achilles^ 

The next room i§ ihe HaH of Baeehut. 'Thie eeiling u 
rieliljr (imiametited ttritb ä\\ tbe feäthreymbtefim öf the g«d, in 
white and gold reHbf. In the centre we have that wondroua 
•tatue, the giganiio Sleepihg Satyr; ealied by soine tbe Barben 
rini Faun. Antiquaries and eonnoiaseurs refer thia work eitheT 
Ü6 Scopatf or Phocitelte^ ahd from the attoatioii m whieh it Was 
diaeorered. sttppose it to hare onee ohiamehted 'tbe tomb ii^ 
Adrian, i'cahnot teil how thta may be, but here we bebold 
with aätoniahiüent the ghMeeque, the ef^gfant, and rhean^ime 
ikiingled tög^her, and eacb in perfectton: how, Iktiow riot; 
bnt I feel it ia lo. lonce saw a dräwiog of thia atiitHe, Whl^h 
gave metheidea'or something (^arse and heavy ; wherea^, in 
Sie origmal, the deljcate beaaty of tHe woricmanship, and the 
itrimitäble aleepy abandonment of tKe ättitude, aoften the efe6t 
of the colosial fohnt. I would place (liia statiie imm^iately 
after the Elgin marbles; it ia, witH all itif excellence, ä degree 
lower in ai^^e. ; '" * 

In thia gklfery I found the fa'moüa %ead of the langhuig fäim, 
ealied, from the greeniah atain on the cheelt, the'fauno coUm 
anacchia, and alao^a aareoph^gua, repreäenting, in the moat ex* 
qiitaite sculpture, the marriaffe of Bacehua and Ariadne. The 
Mending of the Idea of 'deatn with the fulneta of life, and ef en 
Mrith the moat Inxuriant and festive asaociationa of life, iä com- 
mon amöng the Gi'eeks, and^ from one or two knowh iiMtancea, 
appeara to have been carried to an extreme whieh makea ofte 
ahrink ; still, ahy thing rather than our detestable death*a head 
ätid eross-bönes ! In natnre and in poetry, death is beautifaL 
It ia the diseases and vices of anincial life whieh have ren^ 
dered it lamentable, terrible, disgusting. 

Fixed in the wall, op^ite to tfte window, there ia a bti re- 
Hef of antazing beauty-^the marriage^of Neptuneand Amphi- 
trite. It ia a piece of lyric poetij. ' 

The Hallof Niobe eontains few objecto ; bot among them 
aome of the niost perfect specimens'of Gredian art*^ and first, 
the iLioNKua. 

' It waa becaase the Greciah sculptors were themselre^ poetil 
and Creators, that ** marble grew divine** beneath their handa, 
and became so instinct with üie indestroctible spirit of lif^ that 
their half-defaöed ruins retain their immortality :; eise how 
ahoold we stand shivering with awe before those tremendoiia 
fragmenta — the aiater Fatas in theJSlgin marblea I Orhow 
should I, who am incapable oi eatifnating the ie«bak>ak\^tR>- 
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Ilioneus ? It was not merely admiration ; it was the oveqtow- 
flriag seotinrnnt of hannvniQus and ^tffßtiß beauty ruming 
alo^g every nerve -t-auch af«eU|ig as.ttiisic ha« sametiinea 
I^Yrakened. I suppoae the Uioneus Stands ajkuie, Jike ihe Tom» 
of ib» yalieao — the m fltu tUfra of gn^e* aa üie latter ia of 
ipoodenr. « 

Tbe firat tiae I evor aav a cast.of thia ^ivii^ atatue was ia 
tbe veatibule of Goethe*a bouse, at WeimaTi* h imiiftediately 
^X/ed. my attention. .Af(erward I aaw anotlier in Sannecker'a 
a^ttdio» aod from him I le»r|ie4 iu UiU>ryw It waa diacoTend 
a)x>ut t^n years ago at Praguet in tbe possaasion of a atoot* 
avMOH, and* ia aupposed ,(o hava fiM-oied f art of tfae coUecüoa 
of ^uikci^nt works of art which.the Emperor Rodolph collected 
JA Itaiy about IQOO,* A certaia Pit. Barth purohaaed it for a 
tiifle, and brovgbt it to yienna» widere Danueckfir happened 
V^ be at,tbat time, aod was.calied upom witb otbers to pronounce 
on ita fQerLta..and value. , Jt was oiice attributed to tb« baad 
eilher of Praxiteles or Scopas, and on farther an<f .. miaute «x*- 
^alaatipni tbe style« |he f roporüoast and the evident purport of 
tbe Bgure have decided ibat it belonga to tbe group otf Niebe 
and her cbtldren. It bas obtained the appellatioa of Ilionea^ 
>Y^t;h Ovid givea t9 tbe you^ges( of her ^pns» It repreaeiats 
a yoatb kneeiing. The bead and anns are wanting;. bat tbe 
supplicatory expression of tbe üttitude» the tum of the bedy, 
^o depr^ating« so imploring ; the t^loom of adolesceace» wbich 
seems ab^olutely abed over the .cold mairble, (he unequaUed 
delicaey and elegance of the whole» touched nie unspeAkably. 

TbeKiog of Bavaria is said to iiave paid for this exquisite 
rfjic 15,000 fiorins— a large sum for a litde potentftte ; but 
for the object itself, its value is not to b^.computed by ino^y. 
Its weight in gold wäre, poor in comps^risoa. 

In.th^.^am^ room is the IV^J^eduea Rondanini, .tho common 
model of almost'all the Me4usa heads, but cectainly not equai 
to the iiDlAipie.oolossal mask at Cologne. There are ala» an 
antique diipticiUe :0f (he Mercury -of tbe Belvedere ; anotber of 
the Venus of Cnidos ; anotber (most beautiful) of one oftbe soos 
of Niobe, recombent^lifeless; and some otber jnasi^eripieceB. 



» Tke nbarioter aS.üm iEmt>eror RoAslpli wmU be one of «li» 

interesting apeculations in pfailosoj^hicsl histoiy. He ««• evidea^y a 
fine artisl, degri^ed into a \aA soveteign-— a man v?ho8e constructiTe aad 
^agitttttive mitaaa ivaa üdupfaeie^ npon a ibioAe. Hie metkAchoIy and 
m|pi«iil madwsak WInch Iko^ered bver hka welre piiefoKf the jtmSt -ef 'ihe 
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These six rooms occupy one side of the Building, and con^ 
tain altogether one hundred and forty -seven specimens of an- 
cient art. 

1 do not quite understand Flaxman's division of ancient art 
into three periods — the heroic age, the philosophic age, and 
the age of perfection. Perhaps if he had lived to correct his 
essays, he would have made this more clear. According to 
his distinclion, would not the group of the Niobe belong to the 
age of perfection? — and the Parthenon tothe philosophic age? 
which, allowiiig hisdefinitionof the two styles, I cannotgrant. 
I suppose these six galleries include a period of about seven 
hundred years (putting the dateless antiquity of some of the 
Egyptian relics out of the question). We begin with the 
heavy motionless forins, " looking tranquillity," which yet have 
often a certain dignity ; then the stiff, liard, elaborate figures of 
the earliest Greek school, wiih their curled heads and perpen- 
tlicular draperies, in some of which dawns the first feeling of 
vigour and grace, as in the ^gina marbles ; the next is the 
Union of graiideur and elegance ; and the next is the utmost 
poetical refinement. I recollect that somewhere in Bosvvell's 
Life of Johnson, a conversation is recorded as taking place atthe 
table of Sir Joshua Keynolds ; in ihe course of which Sir Joshua 
remarked, that it was impossible to conceive what the ancient 
writers rneant, when they represented sculpture as having 
passed its zeniihwhen the Apollo and the Luocoon were pro- 
duced. None of the great scholars or artists then present could 
explain the mystery — now no .longer a mystery. When Sir 
Joshua made this remark, the Elgin marbles were unknown in 
England. 

Between this ränge of galleries and a corresponding ränge 
on the opposite side are two immense halls, called the Fest- 
Saale, or banqueting-halis, and as yet containing no sculpture. 
Here the painter Cornelius has found *' ample space and verge 
enqugh^' for his grand conceptions, and the subjects are ap- 
propriate to the general destination of the whole building. 
The frescoes in the first hall (Götter-Saal, or hall of the gods) 
present a magnificent view of the whole Greek mythology. 

Whatever may be thought of the conception and execution 
of certain parts, on minute examination, the grand yet simple 
arrangement of the whole design addresses itself to the under- 
standing, while the splendour of colour and variety of the 
grouping seize on the imagination : certainly, when we look 
round, the first feeling is not critical. But this beautiful, pro-x 
Vgl, L— L 
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gressive, and pictorial development of the old mythölogy, as it 
must have been the result of profound learning and study, 
ought to be considered methodically to understand all its merit ; 
for instance, in the centre of the roof we have the primeval 
god, Eros, in four compartments ; first, with the dolphin repre- 
senting Water ; secondly, with the eagle, representing light or 
fire ; thirdly, with the peacock, representing air ; and lastly, 
with Cerberus, representing earth. Disposed around these 
primeval elements, we have the seasons of the year, and the 
day. The spring, as Psyche, is followed by the history of 
Aurora (the morning), in four compartments. The summer, 
as Ceres, is followed by the noon, i. e. the history of Helios 
or Apollo, in four compartments. The autumn, as Bacchus; 
and then evening, expressed in the history of Diana. Winter, 
as Saturn, and the history of night, and the divinities which 
preside overit. These twenty-fqur compartments, of various 
forms and sizes, compose the ceiling, intermingled with Orna- 
ments of rieh and rare device, and appropriate arnbesques, 
combining, with much fancy and invention, all the classical 
emblems and allegories, such as satyrs, fauns, syrens, dryads, 
Graces, Furies, &>c, Slc. 

But the grand summary is reserved for the walls. On one 
side is represented the kingdom of Olympus, with ' Jove in bis 
State, the assemblage of the gods, and the apotheosis of 
Psyche. The opposite side represents the domain of Pluto, 
with the infernal gods, and the story of Orpheus. The third 
side, over-against the window, is the triumph of jNeptune and 
Amphitrite, surrounded by the sea-gods. 

The figures in these three frescoes are colossal, about eight 
feet in height. The roloiiring of the flesh is a little too red 
and dingy, and in some of the attitudes I thought that the 
energy was strained into contortion ; but through the wholc 
there is a grand poetic feeling. All the designs are by Peter 
Cornelius, executed by himself, with the aid of Professor Zim- 
mermann, Sehlotthauer, Heinrich Hess, and a number of pupiJs 
and assistants. 

There are also aleng the frieze some beautiful bas-reliefs ; and 
over the two doors are two alto-relievos by Schwanthaler, the 
one representing Cupid and Psyche in each other's arms, the 
Symbol of immortal love ; the other, the reunion of Ceres 
and Proserpme, emblematical of eternal life after death. This 
i« all I can remember, cxcept that the painting of this hall oc- 
'<^pied ßix years, and ^was finished in 1826. 

X)ct 11.— A sm'all «estibule divides the two great balls. | ^ 
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This is painted with the history of Prometheus and Pandora ; 
but, owing to the unavoidable disposition of the light, much of 
the beauty is lost 

From this vestibnle we enter the second great banqueting- 
hall, or the Hall of the Trojans, painted like the former in 
fresco, and on the same enormous scale, but with a different 
distribution of tlie parts. It represents chiefly the history of 
those demigods and heroes who coritended in the Trojan war. 
Thus, in the centre of the ceiling, we have first the original 
cause of the war, the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, and the 
appearance of the goddess of Discord, with her fatal apple. 
Around this are the twelve gods who were present at the feast» 
modelled in relief by Schwanthaler. Then follow twelve 
oompartments, containing the most striking scenes of the Iliad, 
divided and adomed by the most rieh and fanciful arabesques, 
combining the exploits or histories of the Grecian heroes 
which are not included in the Iliad. The figures in these com- 
partments are the size of life. On the walls we have the three 
principal incidents of the Trojan war ; first, the wrath of 
Achilles ; secondly, opposite to the window, the fight for the 
body of Patrocles, and Achilles shouting to the warriorS. 
There is wonderful energy and movement in this picture. The 
third is the destruction of Troy. The figure of Hecuba sit- 
ting in motionless horror and despair, with her dishevelled 
gray hair, her daughters clinging to her; the beautiful atti- 
tudes of Polyxena and Cassandra; the silent remorse of 
Helen ; the wild fury of the conquerors, and the vigoiir and 
splendour of the whole painting, render this composition ex- 
ceedingly striking : — I did not quile like the figure of Priam. 
All these designs are by Cornelius, and executed partly by 
him, and partly under bis direction by Zimmermann, Schlott- 
hauer, and their pupils. The arabesques are by Eugene Neu- 
rather : and there are two admirable and spirited bas-reliefs 
by Schwanthaler — one representing the battle of the ships, and 
the other the combat of Achilles with the river-gods. 

The paintings in this hall were finished in 1830. 

We then enter the ränge of galleries devoted to the later 
Greek and* the Roman sculpture. The first, corresponding in 
size and Situation with the Hall of Niobe, contains nothing pe- 
culiarly interesting, except the famous figure of the young 
warrior anointing himself afier the bath, and called the Alex- 
ander. 

The next gallery is the Roman Hall, about one hundred and 
thirty feet in length, and forms a glorious cot^ d^cbü, The 
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Qfinost luxiiry of architecmral decoration has been lavished on 
the ceilings ; and the efiect of the marble pavement, with ihe 
disposition of the busts, candelabrse, altars, as seen in perspect- 
ive, is truly and tastefully magnificcnt. I particularly ad- 
mired the ceiling, which is divided into three domes, adurn«d 
with bas-reliefs, taken/rom the Roman history and manners: 
ihese were designed by Schwantbaler. I cannot remember 
any thing remarkable in this gallery ; or rather there were too 
many things deserving of notice for me to note all. The 
Standing Agrippina has, however, dwelt on my mind ; and ao 
exceedingly fine bust of Octavius Caesar, crowned with the oak 
leaves. 

A small room contains the sculpture in coloured marble, 
porphyry, and bronze ; and the last is the hall of modern 
sculpture. In the centre of the ceiling is a phoenix, rising 
firom its ashes, and around it are the heads of four distinguished 
sculptors — Nicolo da Pisa, the restorer of the art in the four- 
teenth Century, Michael Angelo, Canova, and Thorwaldsen. 

Two of the most celebrated productions of modern sculp- 
ture are here: — the Paris of Canova, and the Adonis of 
Thorwaldsen. As they are placed near to each other, and 
the aim is alike in both to exhibit the utniost perfection of 
yoothful and effemlnate beauly, the merits of the two artbts 
were fairfy brought into comparison. Thorwaldsen's statue 
reminded me of the Antinous ; Canova's recalled the young 
Apollo. I hardly know which to prefer as a conception ; but 
the material and workmanship of the Paris pleased me most. 
The marble of Thorwaldsen^s statue, though faultless in 
purity of tint, has a coarse gritiy grain, and glitiers disagree- 
ably in certain lights, as if it were spar or lump-sugar; 
whereas the smooth, close, compact grain of Canova's marble, 
which is somethingof a creamy white, seemed to me infinitely 
preferable to the eye. This, however, is hyper-criticism : in 
both, the feeling is classically and beautifully true. The 
soft melancholy of the countenance and attitude of Adonis, as 
if anticipative of bis early death, and the languid self-8uffi- 
eienoy of Paris, appeared to me equally admirable. There 
are also in this room a duplicate by Canova of bis Venus, iu 
Üie Pitt! palaee ; a girl ty ing her sandal, by Rodolph Schadoir 
— a pendant, I presume, to bis chayming Filatrice, now at 
Chatsworth ; and some (ine busts. I looked round in vaia 
for a Single speeimen of English art. I thought it just pos- 
sible that some work of Flaxman, or Chantrey, or Gibsoa 
^ight have fauad its way \ulVvet— W tä V 
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Oct, 12. — Last night to thc opera with a pleasant party ; 
but; lired and over-excited wiih my morning at the Glypthothek, 
I wanted soothing, and was not in a humour for the noisy 
florid music of Wilhelm Teil. It is an opera which, as it 
becomes familiär, tires, and does not attaeh — just like some 

^ clever people I have met with. Pellegrini (not the Pelligrini 
we had in England, but a fixture here, and their best male 
singer — a fine biis8o cantante) acted Teil. I say acted, be- 
cause he did not merely sing his part — he acted it, and well ; so 

- well, that I once feit my eyes moisten. Madame Spitzeder sang 
in Matilda von Hapsburg tolerably. Their first tenor, Bayer, 
1 do not like ; his intonation is defective. The decorations and 
dresses are beautiful. As for the dancing, it is not fair to say 
any thing about it. Unfortupately, the first bars of the Tyro- 
lienne brought Taglioni before my mind's eye, and who or 
what could stand the comparison ? How she leaped like a 
stag ! bounded like a young faun ! floated like the swan-down 
en the air ! Yet even Taglioni, though she makes the nearest 
approach to it, does not complele my idea of a poetical dancer ;: 
but as she improved upon Herbelet, we may find another to 
improve upon her. One more such artUt — I use the word ia. 
the general and German sense, not in the French meaning«* 
one more such artist, who should bring modesty, and sense, 
and feeling into this lovely and most desecrated art, might do 
something to retrieve it — might introduce the necessity for 
dancers having heads as well as heels, and in time revolution- 
ize the whole corps de ballet. 

Wednesday, — This morning, M. Herman Stuntz, the king*8 
chapel-master, called on me. I had heard of him as a fine 
com poser, and also much of his opera, produced for the Seal» 
at Milan, the Costantino il Grande. I was pleased to find him 
not a musician only, like most musicians, but intelligent and 
enthusiastic on other subjects, and with that childlike siin- 
pliciiy of mind and manner so often combined with talent* 
We touched upon every thing from the high sublime to the 
deep absurd — ran round the whole circle of art in a sort of 
touch-and-go style, and his ndiveti and original ity pleased me 
more and more. He said some true and delightful things 
about music ; but would insist that of all languages the Eng- 
lish is the most difiScult to ally to musical sounds— infinitely 
worse than German. He complained of the shut mouth,. Hie 
ciaquement des dents^ and the predominance of aspirates in our 
pronunciation. I objected to the guttural sounds, and tbeopea 
jnouths, and the yaw yaw of the GermÄua. T^«bl W^w^ä ^' 

L 2 
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animated discussion on vocal sounds and musical expression ; 
and we parted, I believe, mutually pleased. 

The faihep of Stunlz is a Swiss — a man of letters, an enthu- 
siast, a philosopher, an anist ; in short, a most extraordinary 
and eecentric character. He entirely educated his iwo children, 
of whom the son, Herman Stuntz, takes a high rank aaacom- 
poser ; and the daughter is a distinguished female artist, but, 
being nobly married, she now only paints pictures to give 
them away, and those who possess them are, with reason, ex- 
tre ely proud of the possession. 

In the e venin g, Madam er Meric, /)nma-Jonna aus London^ as 
the play-bills set forth, made her first appearance in the 
GrazzH Ladra. She is engaged here for a limited time, and takes 
the gast'Tolles — that is, she playjs the first parts as a matter 
of course — in short, she is a s tar. The regulär prima-donna 
is Madame Scheckner-Wagen. Meric has lalent, voice, style, 
and unwearied industry ; but she has not genius, neilher is 
her Organ first-rate. Comparisons in some cases are nnjust 
as well as odious. Yet was it my fault that I remembered in 
fhe same part the syren Sontag, and the enchantress Malibran! 
Meric, besides being a fine singer, is an amiable woman ;-— 
married to an extravagant, dissipated husband, and working to 
provide for her child — a common fate among the women of 

her profession. 

• • • « • 

Sat up late reading, for the third or fourth time, a chance 



volume of Madame Roland's works. What a complete French 
wotnan l but then what a mind ! how large in capacity ! how 
stored with knowledge ! how strong in conscious tnith ! how 
finely toned ! how soft, and yet how firm ! What wonderful in- 
dustry united to the quiekest talent ! Some thingä written at 
eighteen and twenty have most surprised me ; some passages 
in the " Viepriv6e," and the "Appel," have most charmed me. 
Sha is not very eloquent, and I should think had not a playful 
or poetic fancy. There is an almost total want of imagery in 
her style ; but great power, unaffected elegance, with a sort 
of negligence at limles, which adds to its beauiy. Then, to 
remember that all I have just read was written in a prison, in 
daily, hourly expectation of death ! but that excites more 
interest than spprise, for a Situation of strong excitement of 
mind and passion, with extemal repose and solitude, musl be 
favourable to this development of the faculties, where there is 
^aracter as well as talent. Some of her diaclosures are a 
^«ttlc too ruäve. I ani amused by the quanlity of feminine 
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▼anhy which is mixed up with all this loftiness of spirit, this 

real independence of soul. Madame de Stael had not more 

vanity, whatever they may say ; but it was less balanced by 

self-esteem — it required more sympathy. Then we have those 

two admirable women * * and * *. What exquisite feminine 

vanity is there ! Yet, happily, in both instances how far re- 

moved from all ill-nature and presumption, and how uncon- 

sciously betrayed ! I should think Joanna Baillie, among our 

great women, must be most exempt from this failing, perhaps, 

because, of all the five, she has the most profound sense of 

religion. Lavater said, that ^ the characteristic of every 

woman's physiognomy was vanity." A phrenologist would 

say that it was the characteristic of every woman*s he^d. 

How far, then, may a woman be vain with a good grace, and 

betray it without ridicule ? By vanity, I mean now, a great 

wish to please, mingled with a consciousness of the powers 

of pleasing, and not what Madame Roland describes, — '^ cette 

ambition constante, ce soin perpetuel d'occuper de soi, et de 

paraitre autre ou meilleur que Ton n'est en efiet," ibr this is 

diseased vanity. 

« « « « • 

Dr. Martins* lent me two pretty little volumes of " Poems, 
by Jjouis I. king of Bavaria," the present king — the first 
royal author we have^ad, I believe, since Frederic of Prussia 
— the best since James 1. of Scotland. These ppems are 
chiefly lyrical, consisting of ödes, sonnets, epigrams. Some 
are addressed to the queen, others to bis children, others to 
ditiferent ladies of the court, whom he is said to have particu- 
larly admired, and a great number were composed during his 
tour in Ilaly in 1817. Of the merit of these poems I cannot 
judge ; and when I appealed to two different eritics, both 
accomplished men, one assured me they were admirable ; the 
other shrugged up his Shoulders — " Que voulez vous % c'est 
un Roi !" The earnest feeling and taste in some of these 
little poems pleased me exceedingly— of that alone I could 
judge : for instance, there is an address to the German artists, 
which contains the foUowing beautiful lines : he is speaking 
of art*— 

In der Stille muss es sich gestalten. 
Wenn es kräftig wirkend soll erstehen ; 
Aus dem Herzen nuf kann sich entfalten, 
Das was wahrhaft wird zunv Herzen geh'n. 



♦ The celebratcd traveller, natural philosopher, and botanist. He ha» 
the directioQ of most of the scientific institutions at Munich. 
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Ja ! ihr nehmet es am reinen Tiefen« 
Fromm und einfach, wie die Vorwelt war. 
Weckend die Gefühle, welche schliefen, * 
Ehrend zeugt's von Euch und immerdar. 

Sklavisch an das Alte euch zu halten, 
Eures Strehens Zweck ist dieses nicht 
Seyd gefasst von himmlischen Gewalten, 
Dringet rastlos zu dem hehren Licht !" 

Which may be thusliterally rendered : — 

*^To rise into vigorous, active influence, it (art) must spring up and 
develop itself in secrecy and in silence ; out of the heart alone can that 
unfold itself which shall truly go to the heart again. 

" Tes, pious and simple as the old world was, ye draw it (art) from 
the same pure depths, awakening the feelings which siumber ; and it 
shall bear hononrable witness of ye— -and for ever l 

'* Slavishiy to cling to antiquity, this ia not the end of your labours 1 
Be ye, therefore, upheld by heavenly power ; press on, and rest not, to 
the high ahd holy light !" 

Methinks this magnificent prince deserves, even more than 
his ancestor Maximilian I., to be styled theLorenzo de* Medici 
of Bavaria. The power to patronise, the sentiment to feel, 
the genius to celebrate art, are rarely united, even in individ- 
uals. He must be a noble being, — a genius born in thepurpU^ 
on whose laureis there.rests not a blood-stain, perhaps not even 
a tear ! 

This is a holyday. I was sitting at my window, translating 
sorae of these poems, when I saw a crowd round the doors of 
the riew palace, for it is a day of pubHc admission. Curiosity 
tempted me to join this crowd ; no sooner thought than done. 
I had M. de Ktenze's general order for admittance in my 
pocket-book, but wished to see how this was managed, and 
mingied with the crowd, which was waiting to be admitted, en 
masse. I was at once recognised as a stranger, and every one 
with simple civility made way for me. Groups of aboirt 
twenty or thirty people were admitted at a time, at intervals 
of a quarter of an hour, and each group placed under the 
guidance of one of the workmen as cicerone. He led them 
through the unfinished apartments, explaining to his open- 
mouthed auditors the destination of each room, the subjects o( 
*be pictures on the walls and ceilings, &c. &c. There were 
easants from the south, in their singular dresses, mechanics 
id girls of Munich> soldiers, traveliing students. I was mncli 
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amused. While the cicerone held forth, some merely won* 
dered with foolish faces, some admired, some leoked intelli- 
gent, and asked various questions, which were readily answered 
—•all seemed pleased. Every thing was done in order, two 
groups were never in the same apartment ; but as one went 
out another entcred. Thus many hundreds of these poor peo- 
ple were gratified in the course of the day. It seemed to me 
a wise as well as benevolent policy in the king thus to appeal 
to the sympathy and gratify the pride of his subjects of all 
classes, by allowing them — inviting them, to take an interest 
in his magnificent undertakings, to consider them national as 
well as royal. I am informed that these works are carried on 
without any demands on the Staatskasse (the public treasury), 
and without any additional taxes ; so far from it, that the Ba- 
varian House of Representatives curtailed the supplies by 
300,000 florins only last year, and refused the king an additiou 
to the civil list, which he had requested for the travelling ex- 
penses of two of his sons. The king is said to be economic 
cal in the extreme in his domestic expenses, and not very gen- 
erous in money to those around him — unlike his open-hearted, 
open-handed father, Maxr Joseph ; in short, there are grum- 
blers here ' as elsewhere, but strangers and posterity will not 
sympathize with them^ 

This is the fourth time I have seen this splendid and truly 
royal palace, but will make no memoranda tili l (lave gone over 
the whole with Leo von Klenze. He has promised to be my 
cicerone himself, and I feel the füll value of the compliment. 

Count V told me last night, that he (De Klenze) has made 

for this building alone upwards of seven hundred drawingsand 
designs with his own hands. 

Oct. 13. — Called on my English friends, the C * * s, and 
found them pleasantly settled in a beautiful furnished lodging 
near the Hofgarten, for which they pay twenty-four florins (or 
about two pounds) a month. We had some conversation about 
music (they are alt musicians), and the opera, and Malibran, 
whom they have lately seen in Italy ; and Pasta, whom they 
had. visited at Como ; and they confirmed what Mr. J. M« 
Stuntz and M. K. had all told me of her benevolence and ex- 
cellent character. I could not find that any new genius had 
arisen in Italy to share the glory of our three queens of the 
lyrical drama, — Pasta, Malibran, and Schröder Devrient, 
Other singers have more or less talent and feeling, more or 
less compass of voice, facility, or agility ; but these three wo^ 
men possess genius^ and stamp on every thing they do their 
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own indmdaal character. Of the three, Pasta la the grandest 
and most finished artist ; Malibran the most Tersatile in power 
and passion ; while Schröder Devrient has that energy of heart 
and soul — that capaeity for exciting, and being excited, which 
gives her such unbounded command over the feelings and senses 
of her audience.* So far we were agreed ; but as the conver- 
aation went on, I was doomed to listen to a torrent of common- 
place and sarcastic criticism on the private habits of these and 
other women of the same profession : one was accused of vul- 
garity, another of bad temper, and another of violence and 
capr ice : one was suspected of a petichant for porter, another had 
been heard to swear, or-— something very like it. Even pretty 
lady-like Sontag was reproached with some trifling breach of 
mere conventionai manner, — she had used her fingers where 
she should have taken a spoon, or some such nonsense. My 
Grod ! to think of the Situation of these women ! and then to 
look upon those women, who, fenced in from infancy by all the 
restraints, the refinements, the comforts, the precepts of good 
Society, — the one arranging a new cap, the other embroidering 
a purse, the third reading a novel, all satisfied with petty oc- 
cupations and amusements, *' far, far removed from want and 
grief and fear," now sitting in judgment, and passing sentence 
of excommunication on others of thelr sex, who have been 
steeped in excitement from childhood, their nerves for ever in 
a State of tension between severest application and maddening 
flattery ; cast on the world without chart or compass — with 
energies misdirected, passions uncontrolled, and all the In- 
flam mable and imaginative part of their being cultivated into 
excess as a' part of their profession — of their material \ 
when will there be charity in the world ? When will human 
beings, women especially, show mercy and justice to each 
other, and not judge of resulta without a reference to causes ! 
and when will reflection upon these causes lead to their re- 
moval ? They are evils which press upon few, but are re- 
flected on many, inasmuch as they degrade art and the pursuit 
of art : but all can sneer, and few can think 

• * • • • 

I begin at length to feel my way among the pictures here. 
Hitherto I have been bewildered. I have lounged away roorn- 
ing afler morning at the gallery of the Hofgarten, at Schleiss- 

* I remember Madame Devrient, in describing the effect which mosie 
had upon hersel^ pressing bei hand mvoh Uw bosom.) and saying, with 
imple but profoond feeling, «^ AK ! cela u«e la w T 
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heim, and at the Dac de Leuchtenbergfs ; and returned home 
with dazzled eyes and a mind overflowing, like one ** oppressed 
with wealth, and with abundance sad," unable to recall or to 
methodise my own impressions. 

Professor Zimmermann teils me that the King of Bavaria 
possesses upwards of three thousand pictures : of these about 
seventeen haudred are at Schieissheim, nine hundred in the 
Munich gallery, and the rest distributed through various pal- 
aces. The national gallery, or Pinakothek, which is now build- 
ing under the direction of Leo von Klenze, is destined to con- 
tain a selection froni these multifarious treasures, of which the 
present arrangement is only temporary. 

The King of Bavaria unites in his own person the three 
branches of the House of Witteisbach, — the palatines of the 
Rhine, the dukes of Deuxponts, and the electors of Bavaria, all 
sovereign houses, and descended from Otto von Witteisbach, 
who received the investiture of the dukedom of Bavaria in 1180. 
Thus it is that the celebrated gallery once at Dusseldorf, 
formed under the auspices of the elector John William, the 
various collections at Manheim, Deuxponts, and Heidelberg, 
are now concentrated at Munich, where, from the days of 
Duke Albert V. (1550) up to the present time, works of art 
have been gradually accumulated by successive prinees. 

Somebody calls the gallery at Munich the court of Rubens ; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds says that no one shouldjudge of Ru- 
bens who has not studied him at Antwerp and Dusseldorf. I 
begin to feel the truth of this. My devoted worship of the Ital- 
ian school of art rendered me long — I will not say blind to the 
merits of the Flemish painters — for that were to be '* sans 
eyes, sans taste, sans every thing !'' but in truth, without that 
füll feeling of their power which I have since acquired. 

Certainly we have in these days mean ideas about painting 
— mean and false ideas ! It has become a mere object of lux- 
ury and connoisseurship, or virtü : unless it be addressed to our 
personal vanity, or to the puerile taste for Ornament, show, 
furniture, — it is nothing. The noble art which was once re- 
cognised as the priestess of nature, as a great moral power ca- 
pable of acting on the senses and the Imagination of assembled 
human beings — as such applied by the lawgivers of Greece, 
and by the clergy of the Roman Catholic church, — how is it 
now vulgarized in its objects ! how narrowed in its application ! 
And if it be said, that in the present State of society, in these 
calculating, money-making, political, intellectual times, we ate 
acted upon by far different influences, Teudenn^ \ä Xt&svvx^^ 
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less sensible to the power of painting, then I think it is not irue^ 
aiid thal the cultivated susceptibility to other moral or poetical 
excitements — as politics or literature — does not render us less 
sensible to the moral influence of painting ; on the contrary : 
but she has fallen from her high estate, and there are none to 
raise her. The public — the national spirit is wanting ; indi- 
vidual patronage is confined, is misdirected, is arbitrary, de- 
manding of the artist any thing rather than the highest and 
purest intellectual application of his art, and afTording neither 
Space nor opportunity for him lo address himself to the grand 
universal passions, principles, aiid interests of human nature! 
Suppose a Michael Angelo to be born to us in England ; we 
should not, perhaps, set him to make a statue of snow, but 
where or how would his gigantic genius, which revelled in the 
great deeps of passion and imagination, find scope for action ! 
He would struggle and gasp like a stranded Leviathan ! 

But this is digressing ; the question is, may not the moral 
efiect of painting be still counted on, if the painter be himself 
imbued with the right spirit ?* 

There is, in the academy at Antwerp, a picture by Rubens, 
which represents St. Theresa kneeling before Christ, and in- 
terceding for the souls in purgatory. The treatment. of the 
subject is ekceedingly simple ; the upper part of the picture is 
occupied by the Redeemer, with his usual attributes, and the 
Saint, habited as a nun. In the lower part of the picture, in- 
stead of a confused niob of tormented souls, and flames, and 
devils with pitchforks, the painter has represented a few heads 
as ifrising from below. * I remember those of Adam, Eve, and 
Mary Magdalen. 1 remember — and never shall forget — the 
expression of each ! The extremity of misery in the counter 
nance of Adam ; the averted, disconsolate, repentant wretcb- 
edness of Eve, who hides her face in her hair ; the mixture of 
agony, supplication, hope, in the face of the Magdalen, while 
a cherub of pity extends his band to her, as if to aid her to 
rise, and at the same time tums an imploring look towards the 
Saviour. As I gazed upon this picture, a feeling sank deep 
inlo my heart, which did not pass away with the tears it made 
to flow, but has ever since remained there, and has become ao 

* « A Texposition de Pari« (1822) on a vu un millier de tableaux lep- 
T^sentant des sujets de PEcritoire Sainte, peints par des peintres qai n'y 
croient pas du tout : admir^s et jag^s par des gens qui n*y croient pu 
beaucoup, et enfin pay^s par des gens qui, apparemment, n'y croient ptfi 
Ron plus. 

** L'on chercbe api^s cela le pourquoi ue la d^adence de l'art !" 
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bbidtng prindple of action. This is only one instance out of 
many, of the moral effect which has been produced by paint- 

To me it is amusing, and it cannot but be interesting and in- 
structive to tlie philosopher and artist, to observe how various^ 
people, uninitiated into any of the technicalilies of art, unable 
to appreciate the amount of diffieuhies overcome, are affected by 
pictures and sculpture^ But in forming our judgment^ our taste 
in art, it is unsafe to listen to opinions springing from this vagüe 
kind of enthusiasm ; for in painting, as in music — ''just as the 
JBOul is pitched, the eye is pleased." 

I amuse myself in the gallery here with watching the coun- 
tenances of those who look at the pictures. I see that the un- 
educated eye is caughtby subjects in which the mdividual mind 
sympalhizes, and the educated taste seeks abstract excellence. 
Which has the most enjoyment ? The last, I tliink. Sensi- 
bility, imagination, and quick perception of form and colour are 
not alone necessary to feel a work of art ; there must be the 
po%ver of assoeiation ; the mind trained to habitual syropathy 
with the beautiful and the good ; the knowledge of the meanlng, 
änd the comprehension of the object of the artist. 

In the gallery here there are eighty-eight pictures of Rubens 
— some among the very finest he ever painted ; for instance, 
that splendid picture, Castor and Pollux carrying off the daugh- 
ters of Leuotppus, so füll of ridh life and movement ; the de- 
ttruction of Sennacherib's host ; Rubens and bis wife, füll 
lengths, seated in a garden ; that wonderful picture of the de- 
feat of the Amazons ; the meeting of Jacob and Laban ; the 
picture of the Bari of Arundel and bis wife, with other figures, 
^11 lengths ;* and a series of the designs for the large paint« 
iRgs of the history of Marie de' Medici, now in the Louvre. 
His group of boys with fruits and flowers exhibits the riebest, 

* Of this celebrated picture, Sir Joshua Reynolds says, that it is mis- 
called and certainly does not contain the portraits of the Earl and Countess 
of ArondeL Perhaps he is mistaken. It appears that the Earl of 
Anmdel, of James the First's time (the collector of the Arandelian mar- 
bles), with his countess, sat to Rubens in 1620, and that " Robin the 
Dwarf ** was introduced into this picture, which was not painted in Eng- 
land, but at Brüssels. Rubens was at this time at the heisht of his repu- 
tation, and when reqaested to paint the portrait of the Countess of 
Arundel, he feplied, ** Although I have rcfused to execute the portraits 
of many princes and noblemen, especially of his lordship's rank, yet from 
the earl I am botfnd to receive the nonour he does me in commanding my 
Services, regarding him as I do, in the light of an evangelist tO the World 
of art, and the Mal supporter ef our profession.'* — (See Tiemey's His- 
tory and Antiquities of «he Castle and Town of Arundel.) 

Vol. I. — M 
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loveliest combination of colours ever presented to the eye ; and 
On that wonderfiil picture of the fallen (or rather faüingy Bü- 
gels he has lavished such endless variety of form, attitude, and 
expression, that it woald take a day to study it. It is not a 
large picture : the eye, or rather the imagination, easily takes 
in the general effect of tumult, horror, destruction, but the un* 
derptanding dwells on the detail with still increasing astonish- 
ment and admiratlon. These are a few that stmck me, but it 
is quite in vain to artempt to particulariase. 

One roay begin by disliking Rubens in general (I think I 
did), but one must end by Standing before him in ecstasy and 
wonder.* It is true that, always luxuriant, he is often gross 
and sensual — ^he can sometimes be brutally so. His bac- 
chanalian scenes are not like those of Poussin, classical, god« 
like debauchery, but the abandoned drunken revelry of animak 
— ^the very sublime of brüte licentiousness ; and painted with 
a breadth of style, a magnificent luxuriance of colour, which 
renders them more revolting^ The physique predominates in 
au his pictures, and not only to grossness, but even to ferocity. 
His picture here of the slaughter of the Innocents makes me 
sick — ^it has absolntely poUuted my imagination. Surely this 
it not the vocation of high art. And as for his martyrdoms, 
diey are worse than Spagnoletto's. 

For all this, he is the Titian of painting; bis creations are 
^* of the earth and earthy ," - but he has called down fire and 
light from heaven, wherewith to animate and to illumine them. 

Rubens is just such a painter as Dryden is a poet, and vke 
versa — his women are just like Dryden's women, gross, exag- 
gerated, unrefined animals ; his men, like Dryden's men, graod, 
thinkiog, acting animals. Like Dryden, he could clothe his 
genius in thunder, dip his pencil in the lightmng and the son- 
beams of heaven, and rush fearlessly upon a subject which 
others had trembled to approach. In both we see a singular 
and extraordinary combination of the plainest, coarsest realides 
of life; with the loftiest imagery, the most luxurious tints of 
poetry. Both had the same passion for allegory, and managed 
it with equal success. " The thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn" of Dryden may be compared to the living, moving 
forma, the glowing, melting, dazzling hues of Rubens, under 
whose pencil, 

" Desiref and adorations, 
Winged persaamons and wiUl deatinies, 
Splendoors, and glooma, and gUmmering iacamationa 
Of hopea and fean, and twiligkt fimtanea," 
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took form and being — ^became palpable existenees ; and yet« 
with all this inyentive power, this love of allegorical fictiont it 
is life^ the spirit of animal life, diffused through and over their 
works ; it is the blending of the piain reasoning with splendid 
creative powers ; of wonderftil fertility of conception with more 
wonderful facility of execution ; it is the combination of truth, 
and grandeur, and masculine vigour, with a general coarseness 
of taste, which may be said to characterize both these great 
men. Neither is, or can be, a favourite of the women, for the 
same reasons. 

There must have been something analogous in the genius 
of Rubens and that of Titian. The mstinction was of climate 
and country. They appear to have looked at nature undei 
the same aspect, but it was a different nature, — the difier- 
ence between Flanders and Yenice. They were both paintera 
of flesh and blood ; by nature, poets ; by conformation, colour« 
ists; by temperament and education, magnificent spirits, 
scholars, and gentlemen, lovers of pleasure and of fame. The 
superior sentiment and grace, the refinement and elevation of 
Titian, he owed to the poetical and chivalrous spirit of bis age 
and country. The delicacy of taste which reigned in the 
Italian literature of that period infloenced the arts of design. 
As to the colouring, we see in the pictures of Rubens the 
broad daylight effects of a northem climate, and in tiiose of 
Titian the buming fervid sun of a southem clirae, necessarily 
UEiodified by shade, before the objects could be seen ; hence the 
dlfierence between the glaw of Rubens and tlie glaw of Titian: 
the first ^ i' the colours of the rainbow lived," and the other 
bathed hioiself in the evening sky ; the one dazzles, the other 
warins. I can bring before my fancy, at this moment, the 
Helen Formän of Rubens, and Titian's "La Manto;" tha 
<vMan with a Hawk'' of Rubens, and Titian's ," Falconer ;*' can 
any thing in heaven or earUi be more opposed ! Yet in all 
alike, is it not the intense feeling of life and individual nature 
which charms, which fixes us ? I know not which I admire 
most ; but I adore Titian — bis men are all made for power, 
and his women for loTe. 

And Rembrandt — king of shadows ! 



: Earth-born 

Aod aky-engendered — son of mysteriei ! 

was not he a poet ! He reminds me often of the Prince Sor- 
ccrer, nurt^ye^ •* ^i tb.^ caye Qi Domdamel, under ibe roots of 
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the sea."* Such an enchanted **^den of darkness" was hi» 
mill with its skylight to him; and theFe, magician-like, he 
brooded over half-seen forms, and his Imagination framed 
8ta^nge spells out of elemental light and shade. Thence he 
brought his unearthly shadows; his dreamy splendours; his 
supernatural gleams; his gems fiashing and sparklkig with 
internal light ; his lustrons glooms ; his wreaths of ftäming and 
embossed gold ; his wicked, wizard-like heads — turbaned, 
wrinkled, seared, dusky ; pale with forbtdden studies ; solemii 
with thoughtful pain ; keen with the hunger of avarice, and 
furrowed with an eternity of years ! I have seen pictures of 
his in which the shadowy background is absolutely peopled 
with life. At first all seems palpable darkness, apparent 
▼aoancy ; but figure after figure emerges, another and anöther; 
they glide into view, they take sha^^e and colour, as if they 
grew out of the canvass even while we gaze ; we ruh our eyesy 
and wonder whether it be the painters work or our own 
fancy ! 

Of all the great painters Rembrandt is perhaps least under- 

stood ; the admiration bestowed on him, the enormous prices 

given for his pictures, are in general a fashion — a mere matter 

of Convention — like the price of a diamond. To feel Rem- 

^ brandt truly, it is not eneugh to be an arti&t or an amateus 

* picture-fancier — one should be something of a poet too. 

There are nineteen of his pictures here ; of these, '' Jesus 
teaching the doctors in Ihe temple,** though a small picture, 
impressed me with awe,— the portraits of the painter Flinek 
and his wife, with wonder. All are ill-hung, with their backs 
against the light — for them the'worst possible Situation. 

Vandyke is here in all his glory : there are thirty-nine of 
his pictures. The celebrated füiU length, " the burgomaster's 
wife in black,'* so often engraved, does not equal, in its inex- 
pressible, unobtrusive eleganee, the "Lady Wharton" at De?^ 
onshire House.f Then we have Wallenstein with his ample 
kingly brow j fierce Tilly- ; the head of Snyders ; the lovely 
head of the painter*s wife, Maria Rutkven,-^-8weet-lookingv 
delicate, golden-haired, and holding the theovbo (she excelled 
in music, I believeVand Yirgins, holy families, and other Scrip- 
tural subjects. His famous picture of Susanna does not strike 
me much. 

The four apostles of Albert Durer — wonderful! In ex- 

* I« $ottthey*t Th^labv 

f Now removed wUh the Qi)itoX«aJ^X««V^^\»il«8R^s«l^ 
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pression» in calm religiom majesly, in suavity of peneülingi 
and the grand« pure style of the heads and drapery, qnite like 
Raffaelle. I conipared, yesterday, the three portraits — that of 
Raffaelle« by himself (the famoua head once in the Altaviti 
palace, and engraved by Morghen) ; Albert Durer, by hiraaelf ; 
and Giorgione, by hinweif. Rafiaelle is the least handsonie» 
and rather disappointed me; the eyes, in particular, rather 
project, and have an expression which is not pleasing; the 
mouth and the brow are füll of power and passion. Albert 
Durer is beautifiil, like the old heads of our Saviour ; and the 
predominant expression is calm, dignified, inteilectual, with 8 
tinge of melancholy. This picture was painted at the age of 
twenty-eight ; he was then suffering from that bitter domestic 
curse, a shrewish, avaricious wife, who finally broke bis heart. 
Giorgione is not handsome, but it is a sublime head, with auch 
a large intelleetual development, such a profound expression 
of sentiment ! Giorgione died of a faithless mistress, as Albert 
Dürer died of -a scoldihg wife.* 

By Paris Bordone, of Trevigi, there is a head o[ a V^ietian 
lady, in a dress of crimson velvet, with dark splendid eyes 
which teil a whole history. By Murillo there are eight picturea 
— ^not one in his most elevated style, but all perfect miracles 
of painting and of nature. There are thirty-üiree pictüres of 
Vander Werff, a number sufficient to make one's blood run 
cold. One, a Magdalene, is of the size öf life ; the only large 
picture by this elegant, elaborate, soulless painter I ever saw : 
he is to me detestable. 

By Joseph Vemet there are two delicious landsoapes, a 
mcnming and an evening. I cannot farther particuhuize ; but 
there are specimens of almost every known painter; those, 
howeyer, of Titian, Correggio, Julio Romano, and Nicolo 

* See a carious letter of Pirkheimer on the death of Albert Durer, 
qiioted'^in the Foreign Quarterlj Review, No. 21. <* In Albert I have 
trulj loet one of the best firiends I had in tbe whole world, and nothing 
grieves me deeper than that he should have died so painfal a death, 
which, under God's providence, I can ascribe to nobody but bis buswifi^ 
who gnawed into his very heart, and so tormented bim tbat he dej^arte^t 
hence the sooner ; for he was dried np to a fiieot, and tßighlt nowher« 
seek bim a jovial humour or go to his friends. ' After much more rt« 
Meeting on this intolerable wqpan, he concludes with edifying rusheti^ — 
** Sb« and her sister are not queans ; they are, I doubt not^ in the number 
of honest, devoot, and akogether Gk)d-fearinff womeni^ bat a man mighlt 
better «have a quean who was otherwise kindly, thaii such a gnawing, 
suspicious, quarrelsome, good woman, wiUi whon;^ kfi- 9<ua have no peac%, 
or qoiet netther by day nor by night." 
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Poussiu, are very few and not of a very high elass, whüe iho»e 
of the early Germah painters, and the Dutch» and the Flemish 
schools are first-rate. 

Thereisone English pieture — Wilkie's '' Opening of the 
Will :** it is very much admired here, and looked upon as a 
sort of curiosity. I wish the artista of the two countries were 
better known to each other : both would benefit by such an 
intercourse. 

At the palace of Schleiaeheim* there are nearly two thou- 
sand pictures : of these some hundreds are positively had; 
Bome hundreds are curious and valuablet as illus^'ating the 
history and progress of art ^ some iew are really and intrinsi- 
eally admirable. 

But the grand attraction here is the far-famed Boisserle 
Oallery, which is arranged at Schieissheim, until the Pinako- 
thek is ready for its reception. This is the collection aboot 
which so naany volumes have been written, and which has ex- 
cited such a general enthusiasm throughout Germany. This 
enthusiasm, as a fashion, a mania, is beginning to subside, but 
the impress it has left upon art, and the tone it has given to the 
pursuit, the feeling of art, will not so soon pass away. The 
gallery derives its name fsom two brothers, Sulpitz and Mel- 
chior Boisser6e,t who, with a friend (Bertram), were employed 
ibr. many years in collecting firom various convents, and old 
churche^ and obscure coUections of family relics, the produc- 
tions of the early palnters of Germany, from William of Co- 
logne, called by the Germans " Meister Wilhelmr ' down to 
Albert Durer and Holbein. 

The productions of the Greek or B3rzantine painters found 
their way into Germany, as into Italy, in the thirteemh Century, 
and Wilhelm of Cologne appeared to have been the Cxma- 
bue of the north — the fonnder of that school of painting called 
the Byzantine-Niederrheinischey or Flemish school, and the 
precufsoF of Rubens, as Cimabue was the precursor of Michael 
Angelo. 

Out of this stiif, and rüde, and barbarous style of art arose 
and spread the Alt-Deutsche, or Gothic school of painting, 
which produced successively Van Eyck (1570), Hemling, 

^ Sciileissheim ki a country palace of the King of Bavaria, about six 
miles from MüiiiGh ; it has originally been a beauiiful buüding, bat ie not 
now inhaMted, and looks fbrlorn and dilapidated. The pictures an dis- 
thbuted, without any attempt at arrangement, througb f<Mrty-five xoems. 

t Natives, I believe, of Cologne. 
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Wohlgemuth,* Martin Schoen, Mabuse, Johan S|;horeel, Lu- 
cas Kraifach, Kulmbach, Albert AJtorfier, Hans Asper, Johan 
Ton Mechlem, Behero, Albert Durer, and the two Holbe^ins. I 
mention here only those artists whose pictures tixed my atten- 
tion; there are many others, and many pictures by unknown 
authors. Albert Durer was bom exact^ one hundred years 
after Yan Eyck. 

The Boisser6e gallery contains about three hundred and My 
pictures; but I did not count, them, and no offioial catalogue 
has yet been published. The subjects are generally sacred ; 
the figurei^ are heads of saints, and scenes from Scripture. A 
few are portraits ; and there are a few, but very jpew, subjects 
firom profane history; The painters whose works I at once 
distinguished from all others were Yan Eyck, Johan Schoreel, 
Hemling, and Lucas Kranach. I can truly say that the two 
pictures of Yan Eyck, representing St. Luke painting the por- 
trait of the Yirgin, and -the offering of the three kings, and that 
of Johan Schoreel, representing the death of the Virgin Mary, 
perfectly amazed rae. I remember also several wondrous 
heads by Lucas Kranach ; one by Behem, called, I know not 
why, ^ Helena ;" and a picture of Christ and the little chil- 
dren, difiering from all the rest in style, with something of the 
Italian grace of drawing, and suavity of colour. The artist, 
Sedlar, had studied in Lombardy, probably under Correggio 
(one of the children certainly might call Correggio father)* 
The date on this extraordinary production is 153Q. Of the 
painter I know nothing. The general and striking faults, or 
rather deficiencies, of the old German school of art are easily 
enumerated. The most flagrant violations of taste and cos- 
ti]me,t bad drawing of the figure and extremities, faulty per- 
spective ; stiff, hard, meager composition, negligence or igno« 
rance of all eflect of chiara-scuro. But what, then, is the 
Beeret of the interest which these old painters inspire, of the 
enthusiasm they excite, even in these cultivated days 1 It arises 
from a perception of the mind they brought to bear upon their 
subjects, the simplicity and integrity of feeling with which they 
worked, and the elaborate marvellous beauty of the execution 

* Albert Dürer was the scholar of Wohlgemoth. 

1 1 particularlj recoUect a picture, containing manj handred figurei, 
all painted with the elaborate finish of a miniature, and repfesenting the 
^ictory of Alexander over Darius. All the Persians are dressed like 
Türke, while Alexander and his host are armed to the teeth, in the füll 
costume of chivalry, with heraldic banners, displaying the dififerent de- 
▼ices of the old Oermanic nobles, the evoae, the black eagle, dcc» dcc 
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of parts. r could give no idea in words of the intens« naturs 
and expression in some of the heada, of the grand feeling unked 
to the most finiahed delieacy in the ccmception and painting of 
eauntenance, of the dazzling splendour of colouring in the dia- 
periea, and the richneaa of fancy in the omaments and acces" 
aories. 

But I do fear that the just admiration excited by this kind of 
excellence, and a great deal of national enthusiasm, has miBled 
the modern German artists to a falsa, at least an exaggerated 
estimate, and an injodicious Imitation, of their favoorite modeis. 
It has produced or encouraged that general hardneas of man* 
ner, that tendency to violent colour and hi^ glazy finisb, 
which interfere too often with the beauty, and feeling, and 
effect of their eompositions, at least in the eyes of those who 
are accustomed to the free broad atyle of English art.* 

* Tbe obflerrations of Mr. PhilUps (Lectares on the Hiatoiy and 
Principles of Painting), on Giotto, and the earliest Italian school, apfitj 
in a great measure to tbe early Gennan painters, and I cannpt refuse 
myself tbe pleasure of quoting them. — *< As it appears to me that pamt* 
ing at the present time ia awerring among us from the tme point of inte^ 
eet, tehding to ornament, to the losi of truth and eentinient, I tbmk I 
cannot do netter than endeavoor to reetrain the encroaebment of so 'mar 
dioua a fo^ to prevent, if possible, our advance in ao erroneotis and &tal 
a coune, by abowing how atrong' ia the influence of art where truth and 
aimplicitj prevail ; and that, where no ornament is to be fbund — nny^ 
where imperfections are numerona ; where drawing is Ireqoently defect* 
ire, perspective violated, colouring emplojed witbout acience, aod chiaro- 
seuro rarely if ever thought of. The natural question then is, what can 
excite so much interest in pictures, where so much is wanting to render 
them perfect ? I answer, that which leads to the forgetfixlness of tli« 
want of those interesting and desirable qualities in the pictures of GioCt« 
is the excitation caused by their falness of feeling — well-directed, ardent, 
ccmcentrated ieeling ! by which hb mind was engaged in comprehending 
the points most worthy of display in the subject he undertook to repie* 
sent, and led to the clearness and intellisence with which he has select^ 
them ; add to this the simplicity and ability with whidi he has displayra 
thajt feeling." * * * <* This is the first tme step in tbe naCnrai Sys- 
tem of the art, or of the application of it, and this was Giotto's mon 
especially. The rest is useful, as it assists the influence of tbis, the in- 
ditpentahU, This, to continue the figure, taken from the stage (in s 
}>revious part of the Lecture), is as Garrick acting Macbeth or Lear in a 
tie-wig and a general's uniform of bis day ; the passion and the charae- 
ter reaching men's hearts, notwithstanding the absurd costume. If the 
art be found thus streng to attract the mind, to excite feeling and 
thought, and to en^ge tbe beert, by the mere force of unadomed trath 
in the important pomts, and witbout the aid of the valuable auxiliaries I 
have above alJuded to, is it not manifest that in its basis it is conect t 
and that the utmost force of bisUnrical painting is tp be sought by contin- 
iia/ emendatioa of this syatem, maxiikAsnsA^ Um f;^^ of its simplicitj, 
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Thursday Evening. — At the theatre. Schiller's **Braat 
Ton Messina.** This was the first time I had ever seen the 
tragic choruses brought on the stage, in the gename style of 
the Greek drama ; and the deep sonorons voice and measured 
recitation (I could almost say recitative) of Eslair, who was at 
the head of the chonis of Don Manuel — the empbatic lines 
being repeated or echoed by bis foliowers — ^as well as the pe- 
cnliar style of the whole representation, impressed me with a 
kind of SK^emn terror. It was wholly different from any thing 
I had erer witnessed, and was rather like a poem declaimed 
on the stage than what we are accnstomed to call a play. I 
was fortunate in seeing Madame Schröder in Donna Isabella, 
for she does not often perform, and it is one of the finest parts 
of this grand actress. Don Manuel and Don C»sar were 
played by Forst and Schunke — both were young, very well 
looking, and good actors. Beatrice was played by Madll. 
Schöller. The costumes were beautiful, and all the arrange- 
ments of the stage contrived with the most poetical effect. 
One scene in the first act, where Donna Isabella Stands be« 
tween her two sons, a band on the Shoulder of each, beseech- 
ing them to be reconciled ; while they remain silent, tuming 
from each other with folded arms, and dark averted faces ; — ^the 
chonises drawn up on each side, all dressed alike, all precisely 
in the same attitude, leaning on their shields, with lowering 
looks fixed on the group in the centre, was admirably man- 

sapplying its wants, calUng in the aid of those anxifiaiies within reason- 
abie boundfl, not peraiittinff them to usurp the throne of taste anÜ attrac- 
tion, but rather re^oiring them to aasist in humbler goiae to maintain and 
strengtben the legitimate aothority of feeling." 

After reading these beautifbl passages, written by a man who unitea 
the acote discnminative judgment of a practica! artist with the finest 
leefing of the nltimate object and aim of high poetical ait, I feit almost 
tempted to exponge my own superficial and imperfect notes (above writ- 
ten), and should nave done so, but for the hope that my deficiencies wiU 
induce some one more competent in taste and knowledge to take up the 
subject of the early German painters. It is certain that the modern his- 
toncal painters of Geimany are working on Ihe principle here laid down 
by Mr. Phillips, particularly Orerbeck and Wach, which they have de- 
riTed firpm a study of their national school of art ; but other enthusiasts 
shopld remember that the redeeming excellence of this school was feeling, 
and that feeling can never be a matter of mere Imitation. I cannot un- 
«Verstand why the omissions of ignorance should be confounded with 
the nehieTements of natiTO geniai, Jliy those for whom " knowledge haa 
nnlocked her ample stores,** and to whom the recovery of those ** rieh 
spoils of time," the antique marbles, must have revealcd the wide difier- 
ence betweeix ** the sunplicity of elegance** and ** the sany\ai»Vs ^i 'ybm&t 
leDC«,** 
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aged ; and, from the efiect thai it produeed, made me feel that 

imiformity may be one dement of the sublime. Afterwardi 

a vcry lively soir^e. 

» • • * # # 

Friday, — The Hofgarten at Munich is a sqnare, planted 
with trees, and gravelled, and serving as a public pronenade. 
On one aide is the royal palace : opposite to it, the picture 
galleiy ; on the east, the king's riding house, and on the west, 
a long arcade, open towarda the garden whieh connects the 
palace and the picture gallery ; under Üiia arcade are shops, 
caf<§8, restaurateurs, &c., as in the Palais Royal at Paris. 

But what distinguishes this arcade from all othera is the 
peculiar style of decoration. It is painted in fresco by the 
young artists who studied under Cornelius. There is, first, 
a series of sixteen compartments, about eleven feet in length, 
containing subjects from the history of Bavaria. They are all 
by various artists, and of course of different degrees of roeriti 
generally better in the composition than the painting, but some 
have great vigour and animation in both respects. 

For instance, Otho von Witteisbach receiving from the em- 
peror, Frederic Barbarossa, the investiture of the dukedom of 
Bavaria in 11 80, painted by Zimmermann. 

The roarriage of Otho the Illustrious, to Agnes Countess 
Palatine of the Rhine, in 1225, painted by my friend Wilhfiln 
Röckel, of Schieissheim, to whooi I am indebted for maay 
polite attentions. 

The engagement bei ween Louis the Severe« of Bavaria, and 
the fierce fiery Ottocar, king oi Bohemia, upon the bridge at 
Muhldorf, in 1258, painted by Stürmer of Berlin. This i« 
very animated and terrific. I think the artist had Rubens^ 
defeat of the Amazons füll in his mind. 

The victory of the emperor, Louis of Bavaria, over Frederie 
of Austria, his competitor for the empire in 1322, painted 4y 
Hermann of Dresden. 

The storming of Godesberg, when the unfortunate Arch- 
bishop Gerard and Agn«s of Mansfeld had taken refuge there 
in 1588,* painted by Gassen of Coblentis. 

Maximilian I. in 1023, invested with the forfeit electorate 
of the Palatine Frederic V .,t painted by Eberle of Dusseldoii 

Maximilian Joseph I., father of the present king, bestowing 
on his people a new Constitution and representative goyemmeot 
in 1818, painted by Monten of Dusseldorf. 

♦ See p. 40. f See p. 44. 
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These hare dweh ön my memoiy. Over all the pictures, 
the name of the subject and the date are inscribed in large gold 
lettere, so that those who walk may read. The costumes and 
manners of each epoch have been attended to with the most 
serupulous acciiracy; and I see every day groups of soldiers, 
and of the common poofde, with their children» staoding before 
these paintings, spelling the titles, and discussing the various 
subjects represented. The farther end of the arcade is painted 
with a series of Italian scenes, selected by the king after his 
retum from Italy, and executed by Rotcmann of Heidelberg, a 
young landscape-painter of great merit, as De Ellenze assures 
me, and he is a judge of genius. Under each picture is a distich, 
composed by the king himself* These are in distemper, I be- 
lieve : freely, but rather hastily executed, and cold and inefiect- 
ive in coloar, perhaps the fault of the vehicle. The ceilings 
and pillars are also gayly painted with arabesques, and other 
Ornaments ; and at the upper end there is a grand. seated figure, 
looking magn^cent and contemplative, and calling herseif 
Bavaria. This is well painted by Kaulbach. 

I walk through these arcades once or twice every day, as I 
have several friends lodged over them ; and can seldom arrive 
at the end without pausing two or three times. 

I leam th^t the king's passion for building, and the forced 
eooouragement given- to the enlargement and decoration of 
his capital, has been carried to an excess, and, like all ex- 
tremes, has proved mischievous, at least for the time. He has 
rendered it too much a fashion among his subjects, who are 
BuflTering from rash speculations of this kind. Many beautiful 
edifices in the Ludwig's Strasse, and the neighbourhood of the 
Maximilian's Platz, and the Karoline's Platz, remain unten- 
anted. A suite of beautiful unfumished apartments, and even 
a oretty house in the finest part of Munich, may be had for a 
trme. Some of these new houses are enormous. Madame M. 
told me that she has her whole establishment on one floor, but 
then she has twenty-three rooms. 

Though the country round Munich is flat and ugly, a few 
hours' jouiney brings us into the very midst of the Tyrolean 
Alps. In June or July, all the people fly to the mountains and 
Izkes in South Bavaria, and rusticate among the most glorious 
scenery in the world. ^* Come to us," said my friend Luise 

K ; *^ come to us in the sjummer months, and toe will plap 

oiArcadiaP 

And tmly, when I listened to her description of her moun- 
tain life, and all its tranquil, primitive pleasures, and all the 
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beauty and grandeur which lie'beyond that giant-barrier which 
lifts itself against the evening sky, and when 1 looked into 
those clear afTectionate eyes — ** dieser Blick voll Treu und 
Gute," and beheld the expression of a settled happiness, the 
light of a heart at peace with itself and all the world, reflected 
on the countenances of her children — a recollection of the un- 
quiet destiny which drives nie in an opposite direction came 
over die— 

Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, which mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 

Tuesday, — ^M. de Klenze called this moming and conducted 
me over the whole of the new palace. The design, when 
completed, will form a vast quadrangle. It was begun aboot 
seven years ago ; and as only a certain sum is set apart every 
year for the works, it will probably be seven years more befoce 
the portion now in progress, which is the south side of the 
quadrangle, can be completed. 

The extertor of the building is piain, but has an air of gran- 
deur even from its siiliplicity and uniformity. It reminds me 
of Sir Philip Sidney's beautiful description — '* A house boflt 
of fair and strong stone ; not afiecting so much any extraor- 
dinary kind of fineness, as an honourable representing of r 
firm stateliness ; all more lasting than beautiful, but that the 
coflsideration of the exceeding lastingness made the eye be- 
lieve it was exceeding beautiful." 

When a seifish despot designs a palace, it is for himself he 
builds. He thinks first of bis own personal tastes and pecuHar 
habits, and the arrangements are contrived to suit his exclusive 
propensities. Thus, for Nero^s overwhelming pride, no space, 
no height could suffice ; so he built his ^* golden house" upon 
a Scale which obliged its hext possessor to pull it to pieces, as 
only fit to lodge a colossus. George the Fourth had a prcdi- 
lection for low ceilings, so all the future inhabitants of the Pim- 
lico palace must endure sufibcation ; and as his majesty did 
not live on good terms with his wife, no accommodation was 
prepared for a future queen of England. 

The commands which the King of Bavaria gave De Klenze 
were in a different spirit. '* Build me a palace, in which nothing 
within or without shall be of Jransieut fashion or inteiest; 
a palace for my posterity and my people, as well äs myself; 
of which the decorations shall be dqrable as well as splendidf 
and shall appear one or two centuries hence as pleasing to 
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%he eye and ta^sjle as they do now."— "Upon this principle," 
Said De Klenze, looking round, ** I designed what you now 



«ee." 



On the first üoor are the apartments of the king and queen, 
Ell faciug the south : a parallel ränge of apartments behind 
contains aecommodatiQU for the aitemlants, ladies of honour, 
chamberlains, &;c. ; a grand staircase on the east leads to the 
apartments of the king, another on the west to those of the 
queen; the two suites of apartments uniting in the centre, 
where the private and sleeping rooms communicate with each 
other. AU the Chambers allotted to the king's use are painted 
with subjects from the Greek poets, and those of the queen 
from the German poets. 

We began with the king's apartments. The approach to 
the staircase, I did not quite understand, for it appears small 
and narrow ; but this part of the bpilding is evidently incom- 
plete. 

• The staircase is beautiful, but simple, consisting of a flight 
of Wide broad Steps of the native niarble ; there is no gilding; 
tiie Ornaments on the ceiling repi^esent the different arts and 
manufactures carried on in Bavarif. Over the door which 
opens into the apartments is the king^s motto, in gold letters. 
Gerecht und Beharrlich — Just and Firm. Two Caryatides 
Support the entrance : on one side the statue of Astrea, and on 
the other the Greek Victory without wings — the first expressing 
justice, the last firmness or constancy. These figures are co- 
lossal, and modelled by Schwanthaler in a grand and severe 
style of art. 

I. The iirst aniechamber is decorated with great simplicity* 
On the comice round the top is represented the history of Or- 
pheus and the expediiion of the Argonauts, from Linus, the ear- 
Uest Greek poet. The figures are in outline, shaded in brown, 
but without relief or colour, exactly like those on the Etruscan 
vases. The walls are stuccoed in Imitation of marble. 

II. The seeond antechamber is less simple inits decoration. 
The frieze round the top is broader (about three feet), and rep- 
resents the Theogony, the wars of the Titans, &c., from Hesiod. 
The iigures are in ouUine, and tinted, but without relief, in 
the manner of some of the ancieni Greek paintmgs on vases, 
tombs, &c. The effect is very cla^sical and very singular. 
Schwanthaler, by whom ihese decorations were designe(),,)ia9 
displayed all the learning of a profound and accomplishcd 
/icholar, as well as the skill of an artist. In genwal feeling 

YoL. L— N 
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ätid Style, they reminded me of Flaxman^s otitlines to Mi^ 
chylus. 

The walls of this room are also stuccoed in Imitation of 
marble, with compartments, in ixrhich are rcpresented, in the 
same style, other subjects from the ** Weeks and Days,^ and 
the ** Birth of Pandora.** The Ornaments are in the oldest 
Greek style. 

lIL A saioon, or reception-room, for those %vho are to be 
presented to the king. On this room, which is in a manner 
public, the utmost luxury of decoration is to be expended ; bot 
it is yet unfinished. The subjects are from Homer. In com- 
partments on the ceiling are represented the gods of Greece ; 
the gorgeous Ornaments with which they are intermixed 
being all in the Greek style. Round the frieze, at the top 
of the room, the subjects are taken from the four Homeric 
hymns. The walls will be painted from the Iltad and Odyssey, 
in compartments, mingled with the riebest arabesques. The 
effect of that part of the room which is finished is indescribably 
splendid : but I cannot pause to dwell upon minutiae. 

IV. The throne-room. The decorations of this room com- 

bine, in an extraordinary degree, the utmost splendour and the 

utmost elegance. The whole is adorned with- bas-reliefs in 

white stucco, raised upon a ground of dead gold. The com- 

positions are from Pindar. Round the frieze are the games of 

Greece, the chariot and foot-race, the horse-race, the wrestlers, 

the cestus, ^c. Immediately over the throne, Pindar, singing 

■to bis lyre before the judges of the Olympic games. On each 

Bide a Comic and a tragic poet receiving a prize. The exceed- 

ing lightness and grace, the yarious fancy, the purity of style, 

the vigour of life and movement displayed here, all prove that 

Schwanthaler has drunk deep of classical inspiration, and that 

he has not looked upon the frieze of the Parthenon in vain« 

The subjects on the walls are various groups from the samc 

poet ; over the throne is the king's motto, and on each sidc, 

Aleides and Achilles ; the history of Jason and Medea, Castor 

and Pollux, Deucalion and Pyrrha, &c. occupy compartments, 

differing in form and size. The decoration of this magnificent 

room appeared to me a Utile too much broken up into parts — 

and yet, on the whole, it is most beautiful ; the Graces as wdl 

as the Muses presided over the whole of these •* fancies «haste 

and noble ;'* and there is excellent taste in the <^hoice of the 

poet, and the subjects seleeted, as harmonizing with the des- 

tination of the room : all are expressive of power, oi triumpbi 
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of moral or phjrsical greatDesfs.* The walls are of dead gold, 
fiom the floor to the ceiling, and the gildiog of this room alone 
eo8t 72,000 Morias. 

V. A salooo, or antechamber. The ceiling and walls ad- 
mirably painted, from the tragedies of ^schylus. 

VI. The king's study, or cabinet de travail. The subjects 
irom Sophocles, equaliy classical in taste, and rieh in colour 
and effect. In the arch at one end of this room are seven com- 
partm^nts, in which are inscribed, in gold letters, the sayings 
of the seven Greek sages. 

Schwanthaler Aimished the outlines of the coropositions from 
^schylus and Sophocles, which are executed in colours by 
Wilhelm Röekel of Schieisaheim. 

YII. The king's dressing-room. The subjects from Aristo- 
phanes, painted by Hihensberger of Suabia, certainly one of xhß 
best painters here. There is exquisite fantastic grace and 
spirit in these designs. 

" It was fit," Said De Klenze, <* that Ihe first objects which 
bis majesty looked upon on rising from bis bed should be gay 
and mirth«in^piring." 

YIIL The king's bed-room. The subjects from Theocri- 
tus, by difierent painters, but principally Professor Heinrich 
Hess and Bruchmann. This room pleased me least. 

No dfescription could gWe an adequate idea of the endless 
variety, and graceful and luxuriant omament harmonizing with 
the varions subjects, and the purpose of each room, and lav- 
ished on the walls andceilings even to infinitude. The gen- 
eral style is very properly borrowed from the Greek decora- 
tioBS at Herculaneum and Pompeü ; not servilely copied, but 
varied with afl exhauatless prodigality of fancy and invention, 
and applied whh exquisite taste. The combination of the gay- 
est, brightest colours has been studied with care, their propo^* 
. tioQ and aj^roximation calculated on scientific principles \ so 
thai the result, instead of being gaudy and perplexing to the 
eye, is an effect the most captivating, brilliant, and harmonious 
tbat can be conceived. 

The material used is the encaustic painting, which has heea 
rerived by M, de Klenxß^ He spent four months at Naples 
analyzing the colours used in the encaustic paintings at Her- 
miianeum and Pompeü, and by innumerable experiments re- 

* In the throne-room at the Buckingham Palace, the idea of graode^T 
fti siiggwted by a nie heraldic crown, stuck on the capital« of the col- 
^irnnt, CQnoeiTß the Qi^prant. the Tnlgar barbarity of last« l \ U camiQt 
furely be «ttriboted ioiSs arpiütectl 
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dtieing the process to safe practice. Professor Zhnmermanii 
elplained to me the other day, as I stood beside htm wMle he 
worked, the general principle, and the advantages of this style. 
It is much more rapid than oil painting ; it is also much less 
ezpensive, requiring both cheaper materials and in smaller 
qnantity. It dries more quickly : the surface is not so glazy 
and onequal, requiring no particular lighi to be seen to advan- 
tage. The colours are wonderfuUy bright : it is capable of as 
high a finish, and it is quite as durable as oils. Both mineral 
and vegetable colours can be used. 

Now to retnm. The king's bed-chamber opens into the 
qneen's apartments, but to take these in order we must begin at 
the beginning. The staircase, whtch is still unfinisbed, will be 
in a much richer style of architecture than that on the king's 
aide ; it is sustained with beaotiful columns of native marble^i 

I. Ahtechamber ; painted from the history and poems of 
Walther von der Vogelweide, by Gassen of Coblentz, a youDg 
painter of distinguished merit. 

Walther ^ of the bird-meadow," for that is the literal signi- 
fication of his name, was one of the most celebrated of tbe 
early Suabian Minnesingers,* and appears to have lived from 
1190 to 1240. He led a wandering life, and was at different 
times in the senrice of several princes of Germany. He ^g- 
nred at the famous •♦ strife of poets," at the castle of Warts- 
burg, which took place in 1207, in presenee of Hermann Land- 
grave of Thuringia and the Landgravine Sophia : this is one 
t>f the most celebrated incidänts in the history of German poe- 
try. He also accompanied Leopold VII. to the Holy Land. 
His songs are warlike, patriotic, moral, and religious. ^ Of 
love he has always the highest conception, as of a principle of 
action, a virtue, a religious afTection ; and in his estimation of 
female ejceellenee he is below none of his conten^poraries."t 

In the centre of the ceHing is represented the poetical coti- 
test at Wartsburg, and Walther is recittng his verses in pres- 
enee of his rivals and the assembled judges. kx the upper 
end of the room Walther is exhibited exactly as he describes 
himself in one of his principal poems, seated on a high rock 
in a melancholy attitude, leaning on his elbow, and eonteifi- 

* There is a rerj pretty Uttle edition of his lyrioal poems, tenätnä 
into the modern Gennan by Karl Simrock. and published at Berlin in 
1833. *^ 

t See a rery iritetesting account of Walther Ton der Vogelweide, wüb 
ötolfiaeions of some of his poem» ift " The Lays <?f t^e Minnesingeri." 
pubJubed m I62b, "^ * 
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plating tbe troubles of his desolate coiuitiy ; in the opposite 
arch, the old poet is represeDted as feeding the little hirds 
vhich are fluttering round him — in allusion to his will» whick 
directed that the hirds should he fed yearly upon his tomb. 
Another compartment represents Wahher showing to his Gre- 
liebte (his mistress) the r^ectionofher own lovelyface in his 
polished shield. There are other subjects which I cannot re- 
call. The figures in all these groups are the size of life. 

II. The next ropm is painted from the poems of Wolfram of 
Eschenbach, another, and one of the most fertile of the old 
Minnesingers ; he also was present at the contest at WartSr 
bürg, *' and wandered from castle to castle like a true courte.- 
ous knight, dividing his time between feats of arms and min* 
strelsy.** He versified, in the German tongue, the romance of 
the " Saint-Greal," making it an original production, and the 
central point, if the expression may be aliowed, of an innumer- 
able variety of adventures, which he has combined, like Ari« 
osto, in artful perplexity, in the poems of Percival and TitUr 
rel.* These adventures furnish the subjects. of the paintings 
on the ceiling and walls,. which are executed by Hermann of 
Dresden, one of the most distinguished of the pupils of Coi^nejr 
lius. 

1^ The Ornaments in these two rooms, which are exceedinety 
rieh and appropriate, are in the old gothic style, and reminded 
me of the illuminations in the ancient MSS. 
. III. A saloon (salon de Service) appropriated to the ladies 
in waiting: painted from the ballads of Burger, by Foltz qf 
Bingen. The ceiling of this room is perfectly exquisite — ^it » 
formed entirely of small rosettes (about a foot in diameter), 
varying in form, and combining every hue of the rainbow — ^tlie 
delicacy and harmony of the entire effect is quite indescribable. 
The rest of the decorations are not finished, but the choice €»f 
the poet and the subjects, considering the desttnation of the. 
room, delighted me. The fate of ** Lenora,** and that of th^ 
** Curate's Daughter,** will he edifying subjects of contempla^ 
tion for the maids of honour. 

IV. The throne»room. Magnifioent in the general efiect ;: 
elegant and appropriate in the design. 

On the ceiling, which is richly ornamented, are four medal« 
Uons, exhibiting, under the effigies of four admirable women, the 
{om feminine cardinal virtues. Constancy is lepresente«) by 

♦ See 8 very learned and well-written artiqle on th» andient, G^nnsvi 
and nortbempoetiyin the ikUnburgh Review,,foV ^v 

Na 
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Maria Thcresa ; materaal lore, hy Görnefia ; charity, by St 
Elizabeth (the Margrayine of Thturingia) ;* and filial tender- 
lieaa, by Julia Pia Alpinnla. 

And thero^-^ sweet and «acnd be the nasM ! 

JoUai thA daoghter» the ^svotedf gave ^ 

Her youth to H^ven ; her heart beneath a daim 

Nearest to Heaven's, broke o*er a father's graTe. 

Lord Btbov. 

^I always aroid emblematical and allegorical figures wher- 
erer it is possible, for they are cold and arbitrary, and do not 
«peak to the heart !^ said M. de Klenze, perceiving how mueh 
I was charmed with the idea of thus personifpng the womanly 
▼irtues. 

The paintings round the room are from the poems of Klop- 
stock, and executed by Wilhelm Kaulbach, an excellent artist. 
Only the frieze is finished. It consists of a series of twelre 
compartments ; three on each side of the room, and diyided 
firom each other by two boys of colossal size, grouped as Ca- 
lyatides, and in very high relief. These compartments repre- 
sent the various scenes of the Herman-Schlacht ; the sacrifices 
of the Druids ; the adieus of the women ; the departure of the 
warriors ; the fight with Värus ; the victory ; the retum oi 
flerman to his wife Thusnelda, &c. 

** Herman, or, as the Roman historians call him, Arminins, 
was achieflain of the Cheruscans, a tribe of northem Germany. 
After serving in Ulyria, and there leaming the Roman arts of 
warfare, he came back to his native country, and fought suc- 
eessfblly for its independence. He defeated, beside a defile 

* The legend of this charming saint, one of the most populär in Ger- 
inany, ie but Uttla known among ns; She wae the wife of a margrave of 
Tharingia, who was a fierce, avariciouB man, while she herseif was all 
made up of tendemess and melting pity. She lived with her husband is 
his Castle on the Wartsburg, and was accustomed to go out every morn- 
Ing to distribute alms among the poor of the valley ; her husband, jealoaf 
aiä coTetoas, forbade her thus to exercise her bounty ; but as she re* 
gaidedher doty to God and the poor even as paramount to conjugal obe- 
dience, she secretly continued her charitable offices. Her husband en- 
oountered her one morning at sunrise, as she was leaving the Castle with 
a covered basket containing meat, bread, and wine, for a starving family. 
He demanded, angrily, what she had in her basket ; Elizabetii, trem- 
bling,not for hersel^ but for her wretdied proteg^s, replied, with a ftl- 
terii^ voice, that she had been gathering roses in the garden. The fieiee 
^eftain, not believing her, snatched off the napkin, and Elizabeth feD 
n her knees. — ^But, behold, a mirade had been operated in her faToni !— 
oe basket was ML of tose», &eft\i g^etttOi, ^^^^^rä^Ok^««« 
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ne&r Detmold, in Westphaliai Uie Romftn legidns tinder the 
commaxMl of Varos, wiUi a slanghter so mortifying, ihat llie 
proconsul is said to have killed himself^ and Aiigustus to hwr^ 
received the news of the catastmphe with indecorous exprelk 
sioils of i^ief« It ie this defeat of Varus which forma the 
iheme of one of Klopatock'a chorud-dramas, entitled, ** The 
Battle of Heitnan.** The di^iogue is conoise and picturesqae ; 
the charaeters various, consi^tent, and energetic ; a lofty oo» 
lossal frame of being belongs to them all, as in the paintinga of 
Caravaggio. To Herman, the disintereated zealot of patriot- 
ism and independence^ a preference of importanoe is wisely 
giyen ; jetj perhaps, his wife Thusnelda aets more strongly aih 
the synipathy by the enthusiastie veneration and affection she 
displays for her hero-consort** 

y . Saloon, or drawing-room. The paimings from Wieland, 
by Eugene Neorather (already known in England by his beao» 
tifal arabesque illustrations of Goethe's bailads). The frieze 
only of this room, whteh is from the Oberon, is in progress. 

VI. The qdeen'a bed-room. The paintings from Groethe, 
and chiefiy by Kaulbach» The ceiling is exquisite, represent- 
ing in compardnents various scenes frOm Goethe's principal 
lyrics; the Herman and Dorothea; Pausiasand Glyoera, ^., 
intermixed with the most rieh and elegant Ornaments in relief. 
' VIT. The queen's study, or private sitting-room, a small 
bat very beautiful room, with paintings fh)m Schiller, prin- 
cipally by Lindenschmidt of Mayence. On the ceiling are 
groups from the Wallenstein ; the Maid of Orleans ; the Bride 
of Corinth ; Wilhelm Teil : and on the walls, in compartmente^ 
mingled with the mdst elegant omaments, scenes from the 
Fridolin, the Toggenburg, the Dragon of Rhodes, and other of 
his lyrics. 

VIII. The queen^s Hbrary. As the walls will be covered 
with book-cases, all the splendour of decoration is lavished on 
the ceiltngy which is inexpressibly rieh and elegant* The 
paintings are from Ihe works of Ludwig Tieck-— from the Oo 
tavianus, the Genoneva, Fortunatus, the Puss in Boots, &c., 
and executed by Von Schwind. 

The dining-room is magnificently painted witli snbjects from 
Anacreon, intermixed with omaments and bacchanalian sym*- 
bols, all in the riebest colouring. In the compartments on th4 

♦ See Taylor's « Historie Survey of Geiman Pottry." Herman wa» 
afterward murdered by a band of conspiratore, and Thoffnelda, on leam* 
lüg th« fete of het hosband, died broken-hearted. 
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ceiling the figures are the size of life— -in ^ose round the 
walls, half-life size. Noihing can exceed the laxuriaat fancy, 
th0 gayety, the classical elegaace, aod amenity of sonie of 
these grouj>8. They are all by Professor Ziinmennanii. 

One of these paimings, a gronp representing, I t^ink, Ana- 
creon with tlie Graces (it is at the east end of the room), ii 
usually pointed out as an exaraple of the perfeetion to which 
the encaustic paintiag has been carried : in fact^ it woidd be 
difficult to exceed it in the mingled haimony» purity, and bril- 
liance of the colouring. 

M. Zimmermann told me that when he submitted the ear- 
toons for these paintings to the king's approbation, his majesty 
desired a slight alteration to be made in a group representing 
a nymph embraced by a bacchanal ; not as being in itself 
faulty, but ** k cause de ses enfans,^ his eldest daughters being 
accustomed to dine with himself and the queen. 

New it must be remembered that these seventeen rooms 
form the domestic apartments of the royal family ; and mag- 
nificent as they are, a eertain elegance« cheerfulness, and pro- 
priety has been more consulted than parade aod granüdeur : bot 
on the growid-floor there is a suite of State apartments, pre- 
pated for the rec^tion of strangers, &c., on great and fes- 
tive oecasions ; and these excited my admiration more than aU 
tbe rest together. 

The paintings are entirely exeeuted in fresco, on a grand 
Scale, by Julius Schnorr von Carokfeld, certainly one of the 
greatest living artists of Europe : and these four rooms will 
form, when completed, the very triuroph of the romantic school 
of paintings It is not alone the invention displayed in the 
composition, nor the largeness, boldness, and freedom of the 
drawing, nor the vigour and splendour of the colouring; itis 
the enthusiastic sympathy of the painter with his subject ; the 
genuine spirit of the old heroic^ or raiher TeuUHÜc^ ages of 
Oermany, breathed through aad over his singular creatioos, 
wbioh so peculiarly distinguish them. They are the very 
antipodes of all our notioos of the classical — they take us 
back to the days of Gothic romance and legendary lose — to 
the «' üery Franks aad furious Huns" — ^to tbe heroes, in short, 
of the Nibelungen Lied„ from which all the subjects ait 
laken. 

To enable the merely English reader to feel, or at least 
nnderstand, the interest attached to thiis grand series of paint- 
io^i without which it is impossible to do justice to the ututi 
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it 18 necessary to give a slight sketch of the poem which he 
has thus magnificently illustrated.* 

** This national epic, as it is justly termed by M. Von der 
Hagen, has lately attracted a most unprecedented degree of 
attention in Germany. It now actualiy forms a part of the 
philological couraes in many of their uuiversities, and it has 
been hailed with almost as much vei^eration as the Homeric 
songs. Some allowance must be made for German enthu- 
siasm, but it cannot be denied that the Nibelungen Lied» though 
a little too bloody and dolorous, possesses extraordinary 
merits.'' The hero and heroine of this poem are Siegfried 
(son of Siegmund king of Netherland, and of Sighelind bis 
queen) and Ohrimhilde princess of Burgundy. Siegfried, or 
Sifrit, the Sigurd of the Scandinavian Sagas, is the favourite. 
hero of the north^rn parts of Germany. His spear, *' a mighty 
pine beam,*^ was preserved with veneration at Worms ; and 
there, iii the church of St. Cecilia, he is supposed to havebeen 
buried. The Grerman romanees do not represent him as being 
of gigantic proportions, but they all agree that he became in- 
vnlnerable by bathing in the blood of a dragon, which guarded 
the treasures df the Nibelungen, and which he overcame and 
killed ; but it happened that as he bathed, a leaf feil and 
rested between his Shoulders, and consequently, that one little 
spot, about a band's breadth, still remained susceptible of in- 
jury. Siegfried also possesses the wondrous tanv-oap* which 
had the power of rend^ring the wearer kivisible. 

This formidable Champion, after winning the love and the 
band o( the fair princess Ohrimhilde, and performing a thousand 
valiant deeds, is treacherously mnrdeisd by the ihree brothers 
of Ohrimhilde, Günther king of Burgundy, Ghtseler, Gemot, 
and their uncle Hagen, instigated by Queen Brunhilde, the 
wife of Günther. Ohrimhilde meditates for years the project 
of a deep and deadly rerenge on the murderers of her hnsband« 
This vengeance is in faet the subject of the Nibelungen Lied, 
as the wrath of Achilles is the subject of the Iliad. 

* The noticea wbich follow are abrkiged from the et say ** On Ancient 
German and Northern Poetry," before mentioned;— from the prefiice to 
the edition of the Nibelungen Lied, by M. Von der Ha^n-^and the 
analyais o( the poem in the lUuetratuHui of Northern Anlu^itiea. My 
o«rn first acquamtanee with the Nibelungen Lied I ovred to an accom- 
pliehed ffieod« w>» gave me a detailed and lively analynia of the story 
and charactera : and certainly no child ever hung «pon a tale of ogres 
and fauies with more ioteoae intereat. than I did upon her cecüal oC tb» 
adventarea of ^ Jiibelaaftu^ 
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ThdtaMj^ opens thus beautifuUy with a kind of argnment 
of ihewUSle eventful story. 

** In ancient song and story marvQls high are told, 
Orknights of boM emprise and adventures raani-fold ; 
' Of joy and merry feasting, df hunenting, wo, and fear : 
' Of Champion»' bloody battles many marvels shall ye heac. 

A i^oble maid and fair, mw up in Burgundy, 

In all the land aboat, fairer none might be ; 

t§S^ beeame a queen füll high, ChrimhHd was sbe higfat, 

Bat for her matchleM beauty feil many a blade of might« 

For love and for delight was framed that lady say, 
Many a champion boid sighed for that ^entle May ; 
' ,' i^auteous was her form ! beauteous withoat compare ! 
^ ' ^^he virgin's virtaes might adoro many a lady fair^ 

Three kings of might had the matden in their care, 

King Ganther and King Gernot, ohampions bold they were» 

And Ghisekr the yoang, a chosen peerless blade : 

The lady was their sister, and mach they kxved the maid.** 

Then follows an enumeration of the heroes in attendaace 
on King Günther: Haghen, the fierce; Dankwart» the swift; 
Volker, the minstrel knight ; and others ; *^ all Champions 
bold and free;** — and then the poet proceeds to open the 
argument. 

** One night the qucen Chrimhild dreamt her as she lay, 
How she had trained and nourished a falcoii, wild and gaj ; 
When suddenly two eagles fierce the gentie hawk have slaio— ^ 
Nerer in this world feit she such craei pain ! 

To her mother, Uta, she told her dream with fear» 
FoU mouralully she answeired to what the maid did spieiv 
*The falcon, whom you cherish, a gentie knight is he. 
Qod take him to his ward ! thou must lose him suddenly.' 

* What speak you of the knight l dearest mother, saj 1 
Withoat the love of champion, to my dying day, 

Ever thus fair will I remain, nor take a wedded fere 
To gain such pain and sorrow— though the knight were without 
peer!*^ 

< Speak not thou too rashiy !' her mother spake again. 

* If ever in this world thou heart-felt joy wik gain, 
Maiden must thoa be no more ; Lempn piust thou have. 

Ood will grant thee for thy mate some gentie knight and brave.' 

« O leave thy words, lady mother ; spMk not of wedded mate, 
Füll many a gentie meiden hath found the trath too hite ; 
Still has their fondeet lo^e ended with wo and pain ; 
yirgin will I e^et be, noi Xb» Vxva «&\«imwck %vlsi^ 
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tn Tiirtaes high and noble that gentle maiden dwelt, 
Füll manj a night and day, nor love for Leman feit. 
To never a kni^ht or champion would she pliffht her virgin truth» 
TTill she yräa gained for wedded fere by a right noble youth. 

That.youth, he was the falcon she in her dream beheld,. 
Who by the two fierce eagles dead to the ground was fell'd : 
Bat since right dreadfol vengeance she took upon his foen ; 
For the death olf that bold hero, died fall many a mother's son." 

After this exoirdium the story commetices, the first half 
enditig with the assassination of Siegfried. 

Some years after the murder of Siegfried, Chrimhilde give» 
her hand to Etzei (or Attila), king of the Huns, in order that 
through his power and irifluence she may be enabled to exe« 
cule her long-cherished schemes of vengeance. The assa»- 
sins accordingly, and all their kindred and foUowers, are in- 
duced to Visit King Etzel at Vienna, where^ by the instigatioii 
of Chrimhilde, a deadly feud arises ; in the course of which 
almost the whole army on both sides are cruelly slaughtered. . 
By the powerful but reluctant aid of Dietrich of Bern,* Hagen, 
the murderer of Siegfried, is at last vanquished, and brought 
bound to the feet of the queen, who at once raises the sword 
of her departed hero, and with her own hand strikes off the 
head of his eneiny. Hildebrand instantly avenges the atro- 
cious and inhospitable act, by stabbing the queen, who falls 
exalting on the body of her hated victim. 

When Gunther's arms, and those of his brothers and cham* 
pions, are brought to Worms, Brunhilde repents too late of her 
ireachery to Siegfried, and the old queen Uta dies of grief. As 
to King Etzel, the poet professes himself ignorant ** whether 
he died in battle, or was taken up to heaven, or feil out of his 
skin, or was swallowed up by the devil;" leaving to his 
read er the choice of these singular catastrophes ; and thus the 
Story ends.f 

The rivalry between Chrimhilde and her amazonian sister« 
in-law Brunhilde forms the most interesting and amusing 
episode in the poem ; and the characters of the two queens — 
the fierce, haughty Brunhilde, and the impassioned, devoted, 
confiding Chrimhilde (whom the very excess of conjugal love 

* Dietrich of Bern (i. e. Theodoric of Verona) is the great hero of 
^ath Germa^y^— the King Arthur of Teutonic romance, who figores in 
mü the warUke lays and legends of the middle ages. 

t See the lUostoations of Northern Antiqoities, p. 213. 
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convertB into a relentless- fury) — are admirabiy discriminated. 
*' The work is divided into thirty-eight books or adventures-- 
and besides a liberal allowance of sorcery and wonders, con- 
tains a great deal of clear and animated narrative, and innu- 
merable curious and picturesque traits of the manners of the 
age. The characters of the different warriors, as well zs 
those of the two queens, and their heroic consorts, are veiy 
naturally and powerfuUy drawn — especially that of Hagen, 
the murderer of Siegfried, in whom the virtues of an heroic 
and chivalrous leader are straugely united with the atrocity 
9tid impenitent hardihood of an assassin. 

*^The authorof the Lay of the Nibelungen has notbeen 
ascertained. In its present form it must have existed between 
the t weift h and thirteenth centuries ; this is proved by the 
language ; but the manners, tone, thoughts, and actions, which 
are all in perfect keeping, bear testimony to s^n antiquity far 
beyond that of the present dress of the poem." 

Here then was a boundless, an inexhaustible fund of iospi- 
ration for such a painter as Julius Schnorr ; and his poetical 
fancy appears to have absolutely revelled in the grand, the gay» 
the tragic subjects aiforded to his creative pencil. 
' In the first room, immediately over the entrance, he has 
represented the poet, or presumed author of the Nibelungen ; 
an inspired figure, attended by two listening genii. On each 
side, but a little lower down, are two figures looking towards 
hi^i : on one side, a beautiful female, striking a harp, and at- 
tended by a genius crowned with roses — ^represents song or 
poesy ; on the other side, a sybil listening to > the voice of 
Time, represents tradition. The ßgures are all colossal. 

Below, on each side of this door, are two beautiful groups. 
That to the right of the spectator represents Siegfried and 
Ghrimhilde. She is leaning on the Shoulder of her warlike 
husband, with an air of the most inimitable and graceful abau- 
donment in her whole figure; a falccm sits upon her band, on 
which her eyes are turned with the most profound expression 
of tenderness and melancholy ; she is thinking upon her dream, 
in which was foreshadowed the early and terrible doom oflier 
husband. 

Ii is said at M unich, that the wife of Schnorr, an exquisitel/ 
beautiful woman, whom he married under romantic circum- 
Btanoes, was the model of his Ghrimhilde, and that one of her 
spontaneous attitnded furnished the idea of this exquisite gioop^ 
on which I never look without emotion. The depth and 
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rather above die «ixe «df Itfe. 

?0a the Appoote aide ^f tbe ilaor, m a pendomt^ me lunre 

Günther and his qoeen Brunhilde. He holds one of her 

^InndB, with « depraoating expreMion. iShe ttwns ^m him 

mltkk an .aveued «ountsnanoa, eshibiiiDg in her whole loek and 

<Witadf, grief, Tafe, «nd ^ame. It is .evsdeat ihat ahe >kaa 

just made che fkud dtacoveryef 'her hoaliaiiid*« obligalioiia to 

iSieg&ied, wUch arges Jier to the deemaction «ff the latter. I 

Jiaae heurd tmvellera ignorandy entioiae sthe graad and «ooie- 

"what eocafgerated fonne öf firunhilde, aa being ^ leally ^aite 

«oarse and unfeniiBkie.** in che poem ehe ia rafireaeiited as 

noaaeaaing ihe alrangthof twelve 4nen ; and wbea Hagen aeea 

«er thfow a «apear wtkueii. it required ibar wairiova 'to liß,:he 

:«aRlaiaMf4a herahamued smtar, King Ouather, 

** Ay ! h<iw it it, King Om^er ? here nmat 70a ikMjüar Hft ! 
Tkut faid^ pmxmmMffM weli nig^tlie/thedeiiir« miAV* 

tt 18 by l!ie aecret aaaietance of Siegfried, and^iia tam^efM, 
4hat OuHlher at iength Taiiqaiähea aiil htraMe« ^Stm terrMe 
lieroine, 'and ahe avengea her InRniliation hy^ihe murder af 
-IRegffied. 

Around the room are aizteen full*leng^ |)ortraita ef ^ 
other principal peraonages who figure in the Nibelungen Lied 
— fortraits they may wdl Ije calied, for their extraoidinaiy 
apirit and truth of <chjir*cter. In one ,gi^p vre hsu^e tha 
fierce Hagan^ ihe <K>»meou8 iDankwar^« mA batweea them 
Valker tuning hia viol ; of him it ia aaid, 

'« Bdder aad i^pte^Oight^laka fiddleroever «haue ^ha «oa «pm:;" - 

and he playa a conapicuoua part in the cataatrophe of the poeni« 

Oppoaite to thia ^gxoup we have Queen Uta, Ae ippther of 

QhrjioAUde, hetw.e<^n her aoaa. Ger»ot ßi^ £ihiaelar.: iaanother 

compartiBeBt, Siegmund «d Sighalind, the Äther and aiother 

of Siegfried. 

Over the window oppoaite to the entrance, Hagen la con- 

"sokkig thc.iaermaiaa öf the Danube, who foretelthe deatnic- 

* tion which kwaita him at ihe conrt of Etxel : and lower down on 

«ach aide fÄ the window, King Blzel with hia friend Rüdiger, 

•and thoae faithinl companiona in ariha old Hildebrand and 

Dietricli of Bern. The power of invention, the profonnd fe«*- 

iag of character, and extraordinary antiquartan^knowledge 

Vol. L— O 
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vdisplayediii these.figures, Bhoald be «een to be onderstood. 
Those which most Struck me (next to ChrimhUde and her 
' husbsmd) were ihe figures of ihe daring Hagoi and the vene^ 
. able Queen Uta. 

Co the cdding, which ie Taulted, and enriched withmolt 

• gorgeous omaments, intermixed with heraldic emblazonmenls, 
; wre four small compartments in fresoo : in which are repie- 

• sented the marriage of Siegfried and Chrimhilde, the murder of 
Siegfried, the Tengeaneeof ChrimhUde, and the death of Chrim- 

- hilde. The^e are paioted in yivid coloura on a black ground. 
On the whole, on looking round this most eplendid and m- 

. leresüng room, I could find but one fault: I coiüd have wished 

. that the Ornaments on the walls and ceiling (so rieh and bea« 
tiful to the eye) had been more eompletely and consistentW 
gothic in style ;, they would thea have harmonized better wim 
the subjects of the paintings. 

In the next room, the twu sides are ocpupied by two grand 
ijrescoes, each about five-and-twen^ feet in length, and coyering 
the whole wall. In the first, Siegfried bringe the kings of 
Saxony and Denmark prisoners to the court of Ring Gkinther. 
The second jepresents the reception of theTietorioas Siegfried 
by the two, queens Uta.^and Chrimhilde. Thia ia the first 
interview of the lovers, and furnishes one of the most admirtd 

.passages in the poem. . , 

.|. ** And now tbe beaateous lady, like the rosy moni, 

Disrorsed the misty clouds ; and he who long lad boriie 

In nie heart the maiden, banished pain atid care, 

Ae DOW before hie eyes etood the glorioas maiden fidr. 

?rom her embroidered garment gKtteied many a gern» 
. Vod on her levely ebeek the rosy red did gleam ; 
Vhcever in hie fflowing eoul had imaged Tady bright, 
"onleseed that fairer meiden neyer f tood before hia sight. 

ind ae the moon at night stände high the stars among, 

ind mmea the nnrky elende abore with laetre bright and itrong ; 

lo stood befoie her maideni, that maid withcnit compare : 

ligher swelled the coorage of many a ehampion there.** , 

^^ween the two doors there is the marriage of Siegfried 
and Chnmhild^. The second of these frescoes is nearly fin* 
ished ; of the others I only saw the cartoons, which are mag- 
nificent. The third room will contain, arranged in the same 
manner, three grand frescoes, representing, Ist, The scene in 
which the rash curiosity of Chrimhilde prevails over the discre- 
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tkm of her husband, and he fites her the ring and the giidie " 
vhich he had enatched as trophies fiora the vanquished Bnm- 
hilde ^ 2dly, The death of Siegfried, assassinated by Hagen« 
who s^bs the hero in the back as he stoops to drink from the - 
forest-well; and, 3diy, The body of Siegfried exposed in 
the cathedral at Worms, and watched by Ghrimhilde, " who 
wept three days and three nights by the corpse of her mur» 
dered lord, without food and without sleep;** 

The fourth room will eontain the second marriage of Chrim- 
hiide ; her complete and sanguinary vengeance ; and her 
death. None of these are yet in progress. But the three 
Cartoons of the death of Siegfried, the marriage of Siegfried 
and Chrimhiide, and the fatal curiosity of Ghrimhilde, I had the 
pleasure of seeing in Professor Schnorr's studio at the acad- 
emy ; I saw at the same time bis picture of the death of the 
Bmperor Frederic Barbarossa, which has excited great admi- 
ratio^ here, but I confess I do not like it ; nor do I think that 
Schnorr paints as well in oils as in fresco : the latter is cer- 
tainly bis forte. 

Oflen have I walked up and down these süperb rooms, 
looking up at Schnorr and bis assistants, and watohing in- 
tently the preparation and the process of the fresco painting ; 
and oflen I thought, *' What would some of our English paint- 
ers — ^Etty, or Hilton, or Briggs, or Martin — O, what would ^ 
they give to have two or three hundred feet of space before 
them, to Cover at will with grand and glorious creations, — 
scenes from Ohaucer, or Spenser, or Shakspeare, or Milton, 
^-proudly conscious that they were painting for their country 
and post^rity, spurred on by the spirit of their art and national 
enthusiasm, and generously emblating eaoh other! Alas! 
how difierent ! — ^wlth us such men as Hilton and Etty illus« 
träte annuals, and the genius of Turner shrinks into a 
Vignette ! 

Oci. 14. — Accompanied by my kind frlend Madame de 

K , and conducted by Roekel the painter, I visited the un« 

finished chapel adjoining the new palace. It is painted (or 
rather painünff) in. fresco, on a gold ground, with extraordi-* 
nary richness and beauty, uniting the oUi Greek, or rather By-i 

R 

/ 

* In the altercation between the two qaeens, GbiimhüJe boasts of 
poflsessing, these trophies, and displays them in tTiumph to her morti6ed 
jival ; for wMch indiscretion, as she aflerward conplains, ** her husband 
was in high anger, and beat her block and blue.^ This treatment, how- 
•▼er, whidi seems to have been quite a matter of course, does not dir 
~*^*^ Um foad idolstvy ofthe wife,—- lath« increases it.- 
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zantme, maiiBer with the old Italiaa ntyle et decontioD.^ h 
rammded nae, ia the gen^'al efiecV of the iatenor of 8t 
Mark's, at Venioe, bot, of coursey the (letalis are execoted ia a 
grander feding, and in a much higher style of art* The pil* 
lars are of the native marble, and the walls will be eo^i^md 
with a ktnd of Mosaic of varions niarbles, intermixed with ot> 
naments in relief, in gilding, in colours— aU combiaed, and 
harmonizing together. The eeiling is ibmied of two latge 
doflses or cupolae. In the first is represenied the Old Testa- 
ment : in the very centre the Creator ; in a ctrcle round bim 
the six days' creation. Arouad this again, in a larger circle« 
the building of the ark, — the deluge, — the sacrifice of Neah, 
— >-and the firsi covenant. In the four eomers, the colossal 
figures of the patriarehs Noah, Abraham» Isaac^ aad Jacobe 
These are destgned in a rery grand aad severe style. The 
second cupola is dedicated to the New Testament : in the 
e^itre, the Redeemer ; around him, fonr groupe of cherubs» 
three in each groop. We were on the scaffold erected Ibr the 
painters — near enough to remark the extreme beaoty aad Tan- 
ous expression in these heads, which roust, I am afraid, be 
lost wben viewed from below. Around, in a curcle, the twehre 
apostles ; and in the four corners, the foiar evangeliste, corre- 
sponding with the four patriarehs in the other dorne. In the 
arch between the two domes, as conneeling the CHd and New 
Testaments, we have the Nativity and other scenes fiom the 
life of the Virgin. In the arch at the farthest end will be 
placed the Grucifixion, as the eonsummation of all. 

The painter to whom the direction of tlie whole work bas 
been intrusted is Professor Heinrich Hass» or Hess, <Hie d 
the most celebrated of the Oerman historical paimers. He 
was then employed in painting the Nativity, — stretched upon 
bis back on a sort of inclined chair. Notwithstanding the 
inconvenience and even peril of leaving his work while the 
pbster was wet, be came down from his giddy height to speak 
to uSf'and explained the general design of the whole. I exr 
pressed my honest admiration of the genius and the graad 
feeling displayed in many of the figures, and^ in partieular« ot 
the group he was then painting, of whieh the extreme sim- 
plicity charmed me ; but, as honestly, I expressed my sur- 
prise tbat nothing new in the general style of the decoration 
had been attempted. A representation of the Omnipotent 
Being was merely excusable in more simple and unenlightened 
ümes, when the understandings of men could only be ad- 
dressed throu^h theit iie«fte»v^^ ii»t^^ \KkW^\ft^ vben 
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« 

Miehael Angela gxwe üb that grand penonification of Almigh^ 
Power moviog "on the wings of the wind" to ihe creaüon of 
Ihe first man. But now, in these thinking, reasoning times, it 
18 not so well to venlure into those paths upon which daring 
Genius, supported by blind Faitb, rushed without fear, because 
without a doubt. The theory of religion belongs to poetry, 
and its practice to painting. I was Struck by the wonderfol 
stateliness of the omaments and borders used in decorating 
these sacred subjeets : they are neither Greek, nor gothic, nor 
arabesque ; but composed merely of simple forms and straight 
lines, combined in every possible manner, and in every va- 
riety of pure colour. One might call them Byzantine ; at least, 
they reminded me of what I had seen in the old churches at 
Yenice and Pisa. 

I was pleased by the amiable and open manners of Professor 
Hess. Mi/ch of bis life has been spent in Italy, and he speaka 
Italian well, but no French. In general, the German artists 
absolutely detest and avoid the ianguage and literature of 
France, but almost all speak Italian, and many can read, if 
they do not speak, English. He told me that he had spent 
two years on the designs and cartoons for this chapel ; he 
had been painting here daily for the last two years, and ex-^ 
pected to be able to finish the whole in about two years and a 
half more : thus giving six years and a half, or more probably 
seven years, to this grand task. He has four pupils, oi; 
assistants, besides those employed in the decorations only. 

Od. 15. — After dinner we drove through the beautifol 
English garden — a public * promenade — which is larger and 
more diversified than Kensington Gardens ; but the trees are 
not so fine, being of younger growth* A branch of the Iser 
roUs through this garden, sometimes an absolute torrent, deep 
and rapid, foaming and leaping along between its precipitous 
banks, sometimes a strong but gende stream, flowing '* at its 
own sweet will" among smooth lawns. Several pretty bridges 
cross it with ^ airy span ;" there are seats for repose, and 
caf6s and houses where refreshment may be had, and where» 
in the summer-time, the artisans and Citizens of Munich as- 
eemble to dance on the Sunday evenings. Altogether it wa» 
a beautiful day« and a delightful drive. 

In the evening, at the opera with the ambassadress and a 
large party. It was the queen's fite, and the whole court was 
present. The theatre was brilliantly illuminaied— crowded ia 
every part : in short, it was all very gay and very magnificent ; 
as to hearing a single note of the opera-— the Figaro — that 

02 
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^a» iittlpossiblc ; so I resigned myself to tbc coftveftatföii 
around me. ** Are you fond of masic V* said I^ innocenily, to 
a lady whose volubility had ceased not firom the moment ve 
entered the box. ** Moi ! si je Faime !-^mai8 avec passion !" 
And then without pause or mercy contirraed the same incessairt 
Äow of spirituel small-talk, while Scheckner- Wagen and 
Meric, now ijrought for the first time into competition, and emu- 
lous of each other, — one pouring forth her füll sotttenuto war-^ 
ble, like a wood-lark, — the other trilling and running divisions, 
Hke a nightingale, — wcre nrtiting their powers in the " SdH' 
Ana ;** but though I could not hear I could see. I was strack 
to-night more than ever by the singular dignity of the de^ 
mtfUnour of Madame Scheckner- Wagen. She is not remark- 
able for beauty, nor is there any thing of the common niade-np' 
iheatrical grace in her deportment — still less does she remind 
HS of Queen Medea — Queen Pasta, I should say — the imperial 
syren, who drowned her own identity and ours together in her 
**cup of enchanted sounds ;" — no — but Scheckner-Wagen treads 
the stage with the air of a high-bred lady, to whora applause or cen- 
sure are things indifferent — and yet with an exceeding niodesty.. 
In short, I never saw an actress who inspired such an imme-^ 
diäte and irresistible feeling of respect and interest for the in- 
dividual woman. l do not say that this is the 7t6 plus ultra of 
good acting— on the contrary ; thotigh it is a mistake tö iraagine 
that the moral character of an actress or a singer goes for 
nothing with an audience — but of this more at some future time* 
Madame Scheckner's style of singing has the same characfer- 
istic simplicity and dignity : her voice is of a fine füll quality» 
well cultivated, well managed. 1 have known her a little in- 
dolent and careless at times, but never forced or affected ; and 
I am told that in some of the grand classical German opera5, 
©luck's Iphigenia, for instance, her acting as well as her singing 
is admirable. 

I wish, if ever we have that chartriing Devrient-Scbröder 
fand her vocal suite) ägain in England, they would give us the^ 
Iphigenia, or the Arraida, or the Idomeneo. She is anothcr 
who must be heard in her native music to be juslly appreciated* 
Madame Milder tms a third, but her reign is past. This extra- 
ordinary creature absolutely could not, ot woultf not, sing th* 
i!nodem Italian music ; no one,l believe, ever heawl her singa 
»ote of Rossini in her life. Madame Vespermann i^ here, but 
she sing« nö more in publie. Shö was fbrm^d try Winter, and 
was a fine classical singer, though no original genius like tb& 
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Milder ; and her yoice, if I may judge by what remains of it, 
could never have been of first-rate quality. 

Well — after the opera — while scandal, and tea, and refresh» 
tnents were served up together— I had a long conversation with 
Connt — : — on the politics and statistics of Bavaria, the tone 
of feeling in the court, the characters and i^evenues of some of 
the leading nobles — particularly Count d'Armansberg, the 
forraer minister (now in Greece taking care of the young King 
Otho), and Prince Wallerstein, the present minister of the in- 
ferior. He described the king's extremely versatile characters 
and his vivacites, and lamented his present unpopularity with 
fhe liberal party in Germany, the disputes between him and the 
Chambers, and the opinions entertained of the recent Confer- 
ences between the king and his brother-in-law, the Emperor of 
Anstria, at Lintz, <&c. I learned much that was new, much 
that was interesting to me, but do not understand'these matter» 
snfficiently to say any thing more about thera. 

The two riebest families in Bavaria are the Tour-and-Taxi» 
and the Arco family. The annual revenue of the Prince of 
Tour*and-Taxis amounts to upwards of five millions of florins, 
and he lays out about a million and a half yearly in land. He 
seldom or never comes to Munich, but resides chiefly on his 
enormous estates, or at Ratisbon, which is kis metropolis^ — in 
fact, this rieh and powerful noble is little less than a sovereign 

prince. 

• « • ♦ ♦ # 

I6th. — I went with Madame von A and her daughter* 

lö the 39l;ttnst\Ktrr{tl9 or »« Society of Arts." A similar insti- 
tution of amateurs and artists, maintained by subscription» 
exists, I believe, in all the principal cities of Germany. The 
yoyng artists exhibit their works here, whether pictures, mod- 
eis, pr engravings. Some of these are removed and replaced 
by others almost every day, so that there is a constant vari- 
ety. As yet, however, I have seen no ver^ striking, though 
many pleasing pictures ; but 1 have added several names ta 
my list of German artists.* To-day at the Kunstverein there 
"ivas a series of small pictures framed together, the subject» 
ÜDm Victor Hugo's romance of Notre Dame. These attracted 
general attention, partly as the work of a stranger, partly 
from their own merit, and the popularity of Victor Hugo. The 
painter, M. Conder, is a young Frenchman, riow on his returrt 
from Italy to Paris. I understand that he has obtained leave 

• ThiB list wffl te fufcjjoilied •( Ih« eod of th«M Slutcbe«. 
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to paint one of the frescoes in the Pinakothek» as a trial of »kill« 
Of the designs from Notre Dame, the central and largest plc« 
ture i« the scene in the garret between Phcebus and Esmeralda, 
when the former is stabbed by the priest Fröllo: one can 
hardly imagine a more admirable subjeet for painting, if prop- 
erly treated ; but this is a failure in effect and in character. 
It fails in effect because the light is too generally difiused: — it 
is daylight, and not lamp-light. The monk ought to have 
been thrown completely into shadow, only just visible, terri- 
bly, mysteriously visible to the spectator. It fails in charac- 
ter because the figure of Esmeralda, instead of the elegant, 
fragile, almost ethereal creature she is described, rather re- 
minds us of a coarse Italian contadina ; and for the expres- 
sion — a truly poetical painter would have averted the face, and 
thrown the whole expression into the attitude. It will hardly 
be believed, that of such a subjeet the painter has made a eold 
picture, merely by not feeling the bounds within which he 
ought to have kept. The small pictures are ihuch better, par- 
ticularly the Sachet embracing her child, and the tumult in 
front of Notre Dame. There were some other striking pic- 
tures by the same artist, particularly Chilperic and Fredegonde 
strangling the young queen Galsuinde, painted with shocking 
skill and truth. That taste for horrors which is now the 
reigning fashion in French art and French literature speaks 
ill for French sensibiliU — a word they are so fond of — for that 
sensibiliiy cannot be great which requires such extravagant 
stimulu Painters and authors, all alike ! They reraind me 
of the sentimental negresses of Queen Carathis, in the Tale of 
Vathek — ** qui avaient un goui particulier pour les pestilences." 
Couder, however, has undoubted talent. His portrait of De 
Klenze, painted since he came here, is all but alive* 

In the evening at the theatre with M. and Mad. S . We 

had Karl von Holtei's melo-drama of liCnore, founded on Bur- 
ger's well-known ballad : — but with the Omission of the spec- 
tre, which was something like acting Hamlet " with the partof 
Hamlet left out, by particular desire." Lenore is, howevei, 
one of the prettiest and most efiective of the petites pieces I 
have Seen herer— very tragical and dolorous of course. MadlL 
Schöller acted Lenore with more feeling and power than I 
thought was in her. There is a mad scene, ia which she 
fancies her lover at her window, calling to her, as the spectre 
calls in the ballad — 

««^Sleqk'M thou» or wak'tt thoo,.L«iort r* 
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apd wfaich was w ine as a pietare, and so well seted, tiiat it 
qnte tfarüled me — ^no easy matter. Holtei is ooe of tJie fiist 
dramatists in Qermmay for comedies^ melo-draraas, farces, and 
iiKwical pieces. lin tki» paiticular depavtraent he has no liraL 
He pUyed to-night himself, being for his own benefit, and sung 
hi» popukr Mantel Lied, or cloak-song^ wfaich, like hl» other 
siNigs, may be heard firoa:! one end of (ärmany to the other. 

18M. — A grand milhary filte. The censecvation ef the 
great bronze obelidc which the klug has ereeted m the Karo- 
lioe'-Piatz, to the ghry and the menoory of the thirty-seren 
thonsand Bavarian conscripts who foUawedv or rather were 
dragged by, Napi^eon to the fatal Russian carapai^ in 1812. 
Of these, about six tbonsand returned aUve: mest of them 
mutilated, or with diseases which shortened their existence. 
Of maay thousands no acconnt ever reached home : they 
perishedy God knows how or where. There was, in pärticu- 
lar, a detaehmeat, or a battery, of six thousand Bavarians, so 
coropletely destroyed that it was as if the eavth had swallowed 
them, or the snows had buried them, for not one remained to 
teil the tale of how or where they died. Of those who did 
retora, about one thousand one hundred surTive, of whom four 
hundred continue in the army ; the rest had retomed to their 
civil pursuits, and had become peasants or tradesmen in dif- 
fereut parts of the kingdom» Now, it appears that several 
bandreds of these men have arrived in Muntch within the last 
few days, in order to be present at the ceremony : and some, 
from the mere sentiment of honour, have travelled from afar-— 
even from Upper Bavaria and the Flemish Provinces, a dis- 
tance of more than eighty leagues (two hundred and fifty 
miles). On this occasion, according to the arrangements pre- 
yiously naade^ the veteran soldiers who remained in the army 
were aloiie to be admitted within the enclosure round the 
monument. The others, I beheve about five hundred in num- 
ber, who had quitted the service,^ but who had equally fought» 
snfiered, bled, in the same disastrous expedhion, demanded« 
very naturally, the same privilege. It was refused ; because 
forsooth they had no uniforms, and the unseemly intrusion of 
drab coats and blne worsted stockings among epaulettes and 
feathers and embroidered facings, would certainly spcnl the 
symmetry— the effect of the coup tToßil ! They eomplained» 
jpniirmured aiond, reststed ; and all night there was fighting ia 
the streets and tavems b^ween them and the police. This 
moming they went op in a body to Marshai Wrede (who ia 
said to have hetrstyed the anny)^ and weie T€TW)o>|ts* '^Wj^ 
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then went up to the palace ; and at last, at a lata hour ihk 
morning, ihe king gave ordere that they should be admitted 
withia the circle; but it was too late— the affroat had sunk 
deep. The permission, which in the firet instance ougfat in- 
deed to have been rather an invitation, now seemed fbrcedt uo- 
graceful, and ungracious. There was a palpable cloud of 
discontent over all; for the populär feeling was with them. 
For myseir, a mere stranger, such was my Indignation, the 
whole proceeding appeared to me so heartless, so unkingly, so 
unkind, and my sympathy with these brave men was so pro- 
found, that I could scarce pereuade myself to go ; — however, I 
went. I had been invited to view the ceremony from the bal- 
cony of the French*ambassador's house, which is exactly op- 
posite to the obelisk. 

I had indulged my ill-humour tili it was late ; already all 
the avenues leading to the Karoline-Platz were occupied by 
the military, and my carriage was stopped. As I was withm 
fifty yards of the ambassador's house, it did not much signify, 
and I dismissed the carriage ; but they would not allow the 
lackey to pass. Wondering at all these precautions, I dis- 
missed htm too. A little farther on I was myself stopped, and 
civilly eommanded to tum back. I pleaded that I only wished 
to enter the house to which I pointed. '* It was impossible.*^ 
Now, what Ihad not cared for a moment before became at 
once an object to be attained, and which I was resolved to at^ 
tain. I was really curious and anxious to see ^ow all this 
would end, for the indifferent or lowering looks of the crowd 
had Struck me. I observed to a well-dressed man, who po- 
litely tried to make way for me, that it was stränge to see so 
much severity of discipline at a public fite. << Public f^ie l" 
he repeated, with scornful bitterness; **je vous demande par- 
don, madame ! c'est une fite pour quelques uns, mais ce n'est 
pas une f(§te pour nous, ce n^est pas pour le peuple !** 

At length I fortunately met an officer with whom I was 
slightly acquainted, who immediately conducted me to the 
door. The spectacle, merely as a spectacle, was not striking ; 
but to me it had a peculiar interesU There was a raised plat^ 
form on one side for the queen and her children, who, auended 
by a numerous court, were spectators. An outer oircle was 
formed by several regiments of guards, aad within this circle 
the soldiers who had served in Ru^sia were drawa up near the 
Obelisk, which was covered for the present with a tarpauling. 
But all my attention was fixed on the disbanded soldiers with- 
out uniform«, who stood together in a dark deuse c^umn» co&* 
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Urasüng witb the glitteriDg and gorgeous array4>f thosearound 
ihem. The king rode irito the circle, aecompanied by his 
broiher, Prince Charles, the archdake Francis of Anstna, 
Marshai Wrede, and followed by a troop of generals, equerries, 
iic, Thera was a dead süence, and not a shout was raised 
to greet him. A few of the disbanded soldiers who were 
nearest to him took off their hats, others keptthem on. The 
trumpets sounde^i a salute : the bands Struck up our ** (vod 
save'the King," whieh Is nationalized as the loyal anthem all 
over Germany. The canvass covering feil atonce, and dis- 
played the olbeüsk, which is entirely of bronze, raised opon 
four granite Steps. It bears a simple inscription. I think it 
is ^ Ludwig L, king, to the soldiers of Bavaria who feil in the 
Russian campaigii;" or nearly to that purpose. Marshai 
Wrede then alighted from bis horse and addressed the soldiers. 
This was a striking moment : for while the outer circle of 
military remained imraoveable as statues, the soldiers wHhin, 
botb those with and those without uniforms, finding tbemselves 
out of ear^shot, advanced a few steps, and then breaking their 
ranks, pressed forward in a confused mass, surroanding the 
king and bis officers in the most eager but respectful madner. 
I eoald not distinguish one sentence of the barangue, which, 
as I afterward heard, was any tbing rather than satisfactory. 

I beard it r^marked around me that the Duke de Leuchten- 
berg (the son of Eugene Beaubaraais) was not present, neitber 
as one of the, royal cort^ge nor as a spectator. 

- The wbole lasted about twenty minutes. The day was 
eold ; and, in truth, the ceremdny was cold^ in every sense 
of the Word« The Karolia^-Platz is so large tbat not a 
thlrd part of the open space was oooupied. Had the peop)^, 
who lingeröd sullen and discontentcMl outside the military 
barrier, been admitted under proper restciction^, it had been a 
gr^nd and iinposing aight ; bul perhaps the king is ibUowing 
the Austrian tactics, and seeking to crush systematically 
every tbing like feelitog or enthusiasm in bis people» I know 
not bow he will manage it ; for he is bimself the very antipodes 
of Austrian carelessness and sluggishness : a restless enthn- 
siast — ibod of intellectual exeitement«— ibnd of novelty^— with 
HO natural taste, one would think,, for Mettemich's vkiUeriee. 
If he adopt Austrian principles, bis theory and bis practice, bis 
precept and example, will always be at variance. At the con- 
elusion of the ceremony the king and bis suite rode up to the 
platform and saluted the queen s and when she — who is so uni- 
versally and tnüy beloved herethat I believe the people woukl 






die fiir ho aft «agr lime wtmr to (fepiii, I Iward a dwer, Ae 
lint and l8a( ihM day ! The disbandad aoldiefa approaohed 
fhe i^latfiom, at ürst .liiiitdljr by Uros aad Ihrees, and than in 
jraat nnabers, taknig atf dieir hat«. Bhe aioad vp, leamag 
an the Prinoasa MaiSda» and hawad. Tha rayal earUge then 
disappeared. . The niUtatylhandB •truakiup, atid oae battaKan 
after another filed off. I ezpected Jhat the orowd woaM hwre 
nshed in, but ihe people eeemed ooiaplet^ chäled aad die» 
gueted Oniy a fvw appeased. In aianit half an tour the 
abelkk waa left alane in iie eoütode. 

I epant ihe xeet of the day -with Madama^ie V ■■■» and le- 
turoed home 4|«l0 ttnd aod depreeeed. 

I uadentand Ulis nrnrataf (8alurda^) thal tbe läng hes 
«rdarad a gramity aad dinner to be given ta the diabaaded 
aeldiera. I hope it is trne, King Laos ! Ton •onglic at least 
to anderatand yoar mBtier de JB«i heiler than io degrade die 
^ pamp aad cireomstanee of glorimis mvf^ in the eyes of yoor 
people« and make then feel for what a poor lecompenae they 
may fight, bleed, die-— be made at onoe vietime inid execu- 
tjonera in the eoatests of royal «ad ambttioos gamblera ! 

I aaw to«day, at the hooee of the oourt baaker, ESiohthal, a 
.inoat channiag pietune by the Baronese de Freyberg, theaister 
of my good frieod M. Stantc. It 4a a Madonna and alnld, 
laveliest of «ahjecta fi>r a wonwn and .a noiher !-^^he m ante to 
jmt her iieart mto it, atieaat ; bat, in this particalar pieiare, 
the surpassmg deUeney ef tovch, the aotoeet aad 'purky of the 
ealoeriag, the maaterly drawing in the hanöe of 4ie Vii^^ and 
Ihe limho of the ehiU, eqaaMed thaleeltng and the expreaaion— 
aod, in mithi surpriued nie« Madame de Freyberg gafie this 
pietnffe lo her father, who äs not ftefa, aad, nnhappily, hiiod. 
Of hini tha pieecnt passeaaor purchaeed it for fiiteen hundred 
florins (ahout IMIX aad now taluea it at twioe tiie amn. In 
the poasession of her brother I faave aeen others of her «pn>- 
duetwna, aad particulariy a head <^one of his chädvan, of ez- 
. ceediag beaitty, and .very moch in die old Hahan atyk. 

In the erening, n vary lively and anramg scirie irt tihohonse 
«f JDr. Martins. We had. aonie very good nouaic. Young 
Yiew^^enpa, a papil of Be Benot, was well acoompanied by 
an orchestra of amatears. I met here aiUo a yoang lady of 
whom I had lieard mach — Josephine Lang, looking ao gentle, 
ao unpretending, so imperturbaMe, tbat no one would have ac- 
•cnsed or suspected her af bdng one of the Muses m disgnise, 
nntil she sat down lo the piano, and sang her own heaotiliil aad 
original oompositionB in a atyie peealiar to hetaelf. ßhe is a 
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musician by naiure, by ohoioe, and by profeasioa, ezerdsingher 
rare talent wkh aa much nodcsty aa good-nature. Tba pakHer 
^immemiann, who has a magnificent bass Toiee, sung ft>r me 
Mignoa's son^ — " Kennst du das Land P And, lastly, whieh 
waa the most interesting amuseinent of the evening, Kail tob 
Holtd read alood che second act of Goethe^s Tasso. He read 
most admirably , and witb a voice which kept attention eneliaflied, 
enchanted ; stiil it was genuine reading. He kept eqaally clear 
^f acting and of dedamation. 

Oct. 20th. Sunday, — I weat with M. Stoatz to bear a grand 
mass at the royal chapel. 

• • a • « a 

Sla^-^It rained ütis raocning: — ^went to tiie galieiy, aad 
«.BHised myself för two hoara Walking up and down the voosna« 
somcftimea paosing npon my faTonrite pctiires, aameliiBM 
abandcaied to the reveries auggested by üieae gionoiis creatioBa 
of the hnttaa inteUect. 

** "Twas Itke the bright procession 
Of skiey ▼isions in a solemn dream, 
Fiom whicb men wake as from a paradise^ 
And dnw fresh atrength to tiead Am thorns of ifife t** . 

While looking at the Gastor and PoUuz of Bobens, I re- 
membered what the biographers asserted of thia aiost waadedäil 
man — that he spoke fluently sevea languagea, beaidea being 
pro^Mindiy skilled in noany sciences« and one of the noet ac- 
compliahed diplomatists of bis tinie. Be£»re be voA op bis 
palette in the morning, he was accustomed to read, or hear Mad« 
eome fine passages out of the ancient poets ; aad 4hus r^asing 
bis soul fiY)ai the trammels of low-thoughted care, h^ fet bar 
loose into tbe airy regiona of imaginatimu 

What' Goethe aays of poets must needs be applicable to 
palnters. He says, " If we look oaly sA tb^ principal pmdne- 
tions of a poec, and neglect to study himBolfy bis eharaeter, aad 
the circumstances with which he had to coalend, we &11 inia 
a sort of atheism, which forgets the Creator in bis oreaiioa.'' 

I think most people admire pictures iothissortof atbieistieal 
fashion ; yet, next to loving pictures, and all the pleasure tbey 
give, and revelling in all the feelings they awaken, all the ne.w 
ideas with which they enrich our mental hoard — next to this, 
or equal with it, is the inexhauatible interest of studying the 
painter in his works. It is alesson in human natura« Almost 
«very picture (which ia the production of mind) has an indi- 

Vai- I.— P 
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vidual character, reflecting the predominänt temperament — 
nay, sometimes the occasional mood of the artist, its creator. 
Even Portrait painters, renowned for their exact adherence* to 
nature, will be found to have stamped upon their portraits a 
«geiieral aod distinguishing character. There is, besides the 
physiognomy of the individual represented, the physiognomy, if 
I may so express myself, of the picture ; detected at once by 
the mere connoisseur as a distinction of manner, style, execa- 
tion : but of which the reflecting and philosophical observer 
might discover the key in the mind or life of the individual 
painter. 

In the heads of Titian, what subtlety of intellect mixed with 
sentiment and passion ! In those of Velasquez, what chivalrous 
grandeur, what high-hearted contemplation ! When Ribera 
painted a head — what power of sufferance ! In those of Gior- 
gione, what profound feeling ! In those of Guido, what elysian 
grace ! In those of Rubens, what energy of intellect — what 
▼igorous life ! In those of Vandyke, what high-bred elegance! 
In those of Rembrandt, what intense indiyidüality ! Could Sir 
Joshua Re3molds have painted a vixen without giving her a tooch 
of sentiment? Would not Sir Thomas Lawrence ha.ve given re- 
finement to a cook-maid ? I do believe that Opie would have 
made even a calTs head look sensible, as Gainsborough made 
öur Queen Charlotte look picturesque. 

If I should whisper that since I came to Germany I have not 
^seen one really fine modern portrait, the Grermans would never 
forgive me *; they would fall upon me with a score of great 
aames — ^Waoh, Stieler, Vogel, Schadow — and beat me, like 
Chrinüiiide, *• black and blue." But before they are angry, and 
Bbsolutely cond«mn me, I wish they would place one of their 
own mostadmired portraits beside those of Titian or Yandyke, 
ÖT come to England, and look upon our school of portraiture 
her« ! I ihink they would allow, that with all their merits 
they are in the wrong road. Admirable iinished drawing, 
wonderful dexterity of band, exquisite and most conscientiow 
truth of imitation they have ; but they abuse these powtrs. 
They do not seem to feel the application of the highest, grand- 
cst principles of art to portrait painting — ^they think too much of 
the accessories. Are not these clever and accomplished men 
aware that imitation may be carried so far as to cease to be 
nature — to be error, not truth ? For instance, by the common 
laws of Vision, I can behold perfectly only one thing at a timc. 
If I look into the face of a person I love or venerate, do I see 
^rst the embroidery of ihe caxiezouoT the pattem on the waist- 
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coat? if not— why should it not be so in ^ picture? The 
vulgär eye alone is caught by such misplaced skill — the vulgär 
artist only ought to seek to captivate by such means. 

These would sound in England as the most trite and imper- 
tinent remarks — the most self-evident propositions : neverihe- 
less they are truths which the generality of the German por- 

trait painters and their admirers have not yet feit. 

« « « « « * 

I drove, with my kind-hearted friends M. and Madame 
Stuntz, to Thalkirchen, the country-house of the Baron de 
Freyberg. The road pursued the banks of the rapid, impetU' 
GUS Isar, and the ränge of the TyrolianAlps bounded the pros- 
pect before us. An hour's drive brought us to Thalkirchen^ 
where we were obviously quite unexpected, but that was 
nothing : I was at once received as a friend, and introduced 
without ceremony to Madame de Freyberg's painting room. 
Though now the fond mother of a large liuh family, she still 
finds some moments to devote to her art. On her easel was* 

the Portrait of the Countess M (the sister of De Freyberg), 

with her child, beautifully painted — particulalrly the latter. Li 
the same room was an unfinished portrait of M. de Freyberg, 
evidently painted con amore, and füll of spirit and character ; a 
head of Cupid, and a piping boy, quite in the Italian manner 
and feeling ; and a picture of the birth of St. John, exquisitely 
finished. I was most Struck by the heads of two Greeks — 
members, I believe, of the deputation to King Otho— painted 
vfiih her peculiar delicacy and transparency of colour, and, at 
the same time, with a breadth of style and a freedom in the 
handling which I have not yet seen among the German por- 
trait painters. A glance over a portfolio of loose sketches and 
unfinished designs added to my estimation of her talents. She 
excels in children — her own serving her as modeis. I do not 
hesitate to say of this gifted woman, that while she equals An- 
gelica Kauffman in grace and delicacy, she far exceeds her in 
power, both of drawing and colouring. She reminded me 
more of the Sofonisba,* but it is a difierent and, I think, a 
more delicate style of colour than I have observed in the pict 
tures of the latter. 

We had coffee, and then strolled through the grounds — ^the 
children playing around us. If I was Struck by the genius 
and accomplishments of Madame de Freyberg, I was not less 

♦ Sofonisba Augusciola, one of the most channing of portrait paintert . 
Sh« died in 1626, at the age of ninety-tbiee. 
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ehanned bf the frank and noUe mmmen» of her buabaa^ and 
hi» honett love and admiratioft of hk wife, whom he manied 
in deapite of all {»rejudicea of birth and rai^ 

In this truly German dweUing there was an extreme dim- 
pUcityt & 8ort of negKgent elegance, a pictureaque and refined 
homelineaa, the preaiding inflnence of a moat poetical mind and 
eye everywhere viaible, and a total indifference to what we 
Engliah denominate comfart ; yet with the obvious presence of 
that crowning oomfort of all coroforts — cordial domestic k>Te 
and Union — which impresaed me altogether with pleasant idea»« 
long after borne in my mind, and not yet, nor ever to be, 
efiaeed. How little ia needed for happineas, when we have 
not been spoiled in the world, nor our tastea vitiated by artifi- 
eial wanta and habits ! When the hour of departure came, 
and De Freyberg waa handing me to the carriage, he made 
me advance a few stepa, and pauae to look round ; he poioted 
to the weatem sky, still flushed with a bright geranium ünV 
between the amber and the roae ; while against it lay the dark 

Eurple outline of the Tyrolian mountains. A branch of tbe 
lar, which juat above the house overflowed and spread itself 
into a Wide atill pool, rairrored in ita clear boaom, not only the 
glowing sky and tbe huge dark mountains, and the banks and 
treea blended into black formless masses, but the Tery stan 
above our heada ;. — it was a heavenly scene ! — '' Tou will not 
forget this," said De Freyberg, seeing I was touched to the 
heart ; '*^you will think of it when you are in England, and in 
recalling it, you will perhaps remember us — who will not for- 
get you I Adieu^ madame !" 

Afterward to the opera : it waa Herold's " Zampa :" noisy, 
riotous muaic, which I hate. I thought Madame Scheckner's 
powers misplaced in this opera — yet she sang magnificently. 

Spent the morning with Dr. Martius, looking over the beau- 
tiful plates and illustrations of his travels and scientific works. 
It appears, from what he told me, that the institution of the bo- 
tanic garden is recent, and is owing to the late king MaxJo- 
aejrfi, who was a generous patron of scientific and beHevolent 
institutioos — aa munificent as bis son is magnificent. 

One of the moat interesting monuments in Munich is th« 
tomb of Eugene Beauhamais, in the church of St, Michael. It 
ja by Thorwaldaon, and one of his most celebrated works. It 
is finely placed, and all the parU are admirable : but I think 
it wants completeness and entireness of efiect, and does not 
teil its Story well. Upon a lofty pedestal, there is first, in the 
centr^^ the colosaal fig^iie of the dukc ste^ping foiwai^ ; one 
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band ts pressed upon bis heart, änd the other presents the 
ciric crown — (but to whom ?)— his military accoutrements lie 
at his feet. The drapery is admirably nianaged, and the atti- 
tude simple and füll of dignity. On his left is the beautiful 
and well-known group of the two genii, Love and Life, looking 
disconsolate. On the right, the seated muse of History is ia- 
scribmg the virtues and exploits of the hero ; and as, of all the 
satellites of Napoleon, Eugene has left behind the fairest 
name, I looked at her and her oecupation with complacency. 
The Statue is, moreover, exceedingly beautiful and expressive 
—so are the genii ; and the figure of Eugdne is magnificent ; 
and yet the combination of the whole is not effective. Another 
fault is the colour of the marble, which has a gray tinge, and 
ought at least to have been relieved by constructing the pedes- 
tal and accompaniments of black marble ; whereas they are of 
a reddish hue. 

The widow of Eugene, the eldest sister of the Eäng of Bara-^ 
ria, raised this monument to her husband at an expense of 
eighty thousand florins. As the whole design is classical, and 
otherwise in the purest taste and grandest style of art, I ex* 
daimed with horror at the sight of a vile heraldic crown which 
is lying at the feet of the muse of History. I was sure that 
Thorwaldson would never voluntarily have committed such a 
solecism. I was informed that the princess-widow insisted 
on the introduction of this piece of barbarity as emblematical 
of the viceroyalty of Italy ; any royalty being apparently bettet 
than none. 

I remember that when travelling in the Netherlands, at sf 
time when the people were celebrating the FSte^Dieu, I saw a 
YiUage carpenter busily employed in erecting a rSposoir for the 
Madonna, of painted boards and draperies and wreaths of flow- 
ers. In the mean time, as if to deprecate critacism, he had 
chalked in large letters over his work, ** La critique est aisSe^ 
mais Vart est difficUeJ" I could not help smiling at this appli» 
cation of one ofthose undeniable truisms which no one thinks 
it necessary to remember. When I recall the pleasure I de- 
rived from this noble work of Thorwaldson, all the genius, all 
the skill, all the patience, all the time, expended on its pro- 
duction, I think the foregoing trifling criticisms appear very 
ungrateful and impertinent ; and yet, as a friend of mine insisted, 
when I was once upon a time pleading for mercy on certain 
defects and deficiencies in some other walk of art, " Toleration 
IS the nurse of mediocrity." Artists themselves, as I often 
observe, — even the yainest of them — prefer discriminatia^^si- 
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fikifatiöö to Wholesale praise. In the Fraaen Kirc^- tftera » 
another moat admirable monument, a cA^/'if <Biiur«,.in the Gothic 
style. It is the tomb of the Emperor Louis of BaTaria, 
who died excommunicated in 1347 ; a stupendous work, casi 
ia bronze. At the four cornera are fouT colossal knights 
kneeliog« in complete armour, each bearing a lance and eiK 
sign, and guacding the recumbent effigy of the emperor, wbicb 
Ces beneiuh a magnificent Grothic canopy. At the two sides 
are Standing colossal figures, and I suppose about eight or tea 
other figures, on a smalier scale, all of admirable design and work*^ 
manship.* It should seem that in the sixteenth Century the art 
of Casting in bronze was not only brought to the highest perfec-^ 
tion in uermany, but found employment on a very grand scale. 

In the evening there was a concert at the Salle de l'Odeoa 
«^the third I have attended since I came here. This coacert 
room is larger than any public room in London, and admirably 
constructed ibr music. Over the orchestra, in a semicircle, 
are the busts of the twelve great German composers who have 
fionriished during the last hundred years, beginning with Han- 
del and Bach,, and ending with Weber and Beethoven. On 
this occasion the hall was crowded, We had all the best 
performers of Munich, led by the Kapelmeister Stuntz, and 
Scheckner and Meric, who sang ä fenvie Vune de VaiUtu 
The concert began at seven, and ended a little after nine ; and 
much as I love music, I feit I had had enough. They certainly 
manage these social pleasures much better here than in 
London, where a granci coacert almost invariably proves a 
most awful bore, from which we retum wearied, yawniog» 
jarred, satiated. 

Count — amused me this evening with bis laconic sum- 
ming up of the rise, prpgress, and catastrophe of a Polish 
amoiur : — se passioner, se battre, se ruiner, clever, 6pouser» 
et divorcer;^ and so ends this six-^ct tragico-comico-heroico 
pastoralv 

23<i. — To-däiy went over the Pinakothek (the new grand 
national picture-gallery) with M. de Klenze, the architect, and 

Comtesse de V . This is the second time ; but I have 

not yet a clear and connected idea of the general design, the 
building being still in proffress. As far as I can understand 
the arrangements, they will be admirable. The destination of 

♦ I regret that I omitted to note the natM of the mrtists of this magm- 
»o«at work. There is a stfll more admifable monttinent oC tbe same pe» 
ned in the charch at iMpraek, tiie tomb of the acchdiike FenUnaad of 
'■/AM, ofMUMtiag» I balisve, of twalt» soloseal atatoos m boonae. 
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Ate edifice Beems to have been the fint thing kapt in iri^ew* 
The Situation of particvlar pictures ha« beea calculated^ and - 
accurate experiments hav« been made fop the acrangement «t 
the light, &c. Professor Zinunermann has kindly promise4 
to take me over the whole once more. He has the direetioa 
of the fresco paintings here. 

Society is becoming so pleasant, and engagements of ereiy 
kind so muhifarious, that I have litüe time for scribbling memp^ 
vanda« New characters unfold before me, new scene» of in-- 
terest occupy my thoughts. I find myself surrounded witb 
Driends, where oiUy a few weeks ago I had scarcely one ac^ 
quaintance. Time ought not to linger — and yei it does some^ 
times. 

Our circumstances alter ; our opinions change ; our passionS' 
die; our hopes sicken, and perish utterly: our spirits aze 
broken ; our health is broken, and even our hearts are broken t 
bot WILL survives*~the unconquerable strength of will, which 
18 in later life what passion is when young. In this world, 
there is always something to be done or sufiered, even whea 
there is no longer any thing to be desired or attained. 

The Glypthothek is at certain hours open to strangers only^ 
and strangers do not at present abound ; hence it has twice 
bappened that I have found myself in the gallery alone — to-day 
for the second time. I feit that,. under some circumstances, aa 
hour of solitude in a gallery of sculpture may be an epoch ii» 
one's life. There was not a sound, no living thing uear» to 
break the stillness ; and lightly^ and with a feeling of awe,. I 
trod the marble pavements, looking upon the calm, pale, mo- 
tionless forms around me, almost expecting they would opea 
their marble lips and speak to me — or, at least, ^ed — like the 
Statue in Don Giovanni i and still, as the evening shadows feil 
deeper and deeper, they waxed,, methought, sadder, paler, and 
more life-hke. A dim unearthly glory eflused those graceful 
Umbs and perfect forms, of which the exact outline was lost,. 
Yanishing into shade, while the sentiment — the ideal—of their 
immortal loveliness remained distinct, and became eyery mo^ 
ment more impressive : and ihus they stood ;. and their melan- 
choly beanty seemed to melt into the heart. 

As the Graces round the throne of Venus, so music, pabit- 
ing, sculpture, wail as handmaids round the throne of Poeiry. 
*« They from her golden um draw light,'^ as planets drink the 
sunbeams ; and in retum they array the divinity which creaied 
and inspired th^n, m those sounds, and hues» and forms throujrk 
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which she is r^ealed ta our mortal senses. The pleasnre, tEe 
illasioii produced by inusic, when it is the voice of poetry, is, 
Ibr the moment, by far the most complete and intoxicating, but 
also the most transient. Painting, with its lovely colonn 
blending into }ife, and all its ** silent poesy of form»*^ is a source 
of pleasure more lasting, more intellectual. Beyond both is 
sculpture, the noblest, the least ülusive, the most enduring of 
the imitative arts, because it channs ns, not by what it seenu 
tobe, bm by what it is ; because tf the pleasnre it imparts be 
less exciting, the impression it leaves is more profound and 
permanent ; because it is, or ought to be, the abstract idea of 
power, beauty, sentiment, made visible in the cold, pure, im- 
passive, and almost etemal marble. 

It seems to me that the grand secret ofthat grace of repose 
which we see developed in the antique statues may be defined 
as the presence of tkought, and the ahsence of voHtion, The 
moment we have, in sculptnre, the expression of will or effoit, 
we have the idea of something fixed in its place by an exterod 
cause, and a conseqnent diminution of the effect of internal 
power. This is not well expressed, I fear. Perhaps I might 
illustrate the thought thus : the Venus de Medici looks as if 
ehe were content to stand on her pedestal and be worshipped ; 
Ganova's Hebe looks as if she would fain step off the pedestal 
— if she could ; the Apollo Belvedere, as if he coufd step from 
his pedestal — if he would. 

Among the Greeks, in the best ages of sculpture, and in alt 
their very finest statues, this seems to be the presiding princi- 
ple — viz. that in sculptnre the repose of suspended motion, or 
of subsided motion, is graceful ; but arrested motion, and all 
effort, to be avoided. When the ancients did express motion, 
they made it flowing or continuous, as in the frieze of the Piu> 
thenon. 

ALOMK^ IN THB OALLBRY OF SCULPTÜBI AT MUMIC». 

Ye pale and glorious form«, to whom was given 

All that we mortaU covet ander heaven — - 

Beauty, renown, and immortality, 

And worsbip ! — ^in your passive grandeur, ye 

Are what we most adore, and least would wish to be L 

There's nothing new in life, and nothing old ; 
The tale that we might teil hath oft been told. 
Many have looked to the bricht sun with sadness, 
Many haye look'd to the dark grave with gladness ; 
Many have griev'd to death— ^ave lov*d to madness t* 
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Whaft has bees, w ;— wbat 1% will be ;~I kooir, 
Even while the heart dropt blood, it mtut be ■<>• 
I live and smile — for O the cnriefs that kill. 
Kill slowly — and I bear within me still 
My consckras seif, and my onconquer'd will ! 

And knowinff what I have been — ^wbat bas made 
My miseiy, I will be no more betrayM 
By boilow mockeries of the world aroond, 
Or hopes and iropolse«, which I have found 
Like Ul-aim'd shafts^ that kill by their rebound. 

Complaint is for the feeble, and despair 

For evil hearts. Mine still can hope — still bear — 

Still hope for others what it never knew 

Of truth and peace ; and silently pursue 

A path beset with briers, *< and wet with tears like dew !" 

To-day I devoted to the Pinakothek— for the last time ! 

Just before I lefl England, our projected national gallery had 
«xcited rauch attention. Those who were usually indifferent 
to such matters were roused to interest ; and I heanl the merits 
of different designs so warmly, even so violently discussed in 
public and in private, that for a long time the subject kept pos«> 
Session of my mind. On my arrival here, the Pinakothek C^r 
that is the designation given to the new national gallery of Mu»^ 
luch) became to me a principal object of interest. I have been 
most anxious to comprehend both the general design and the 
nature of the arrangements in detail ; but I might almost doubt 
jny own competency to convey an exact idea of what I under* 
stand and admire, to the comprehension of another. I must 
try, however, while the impressions remain fresh and strong, 
and the memory not yet encumbered and distracted, as it must 
be, even a few hours hence, by the variety, and novelty, and 
interest of all I see and hear around me. 

The Pinakothek was founded in 1826 ; the king himself 
laying the first stone with much pomp and ceremony on the 
7th of April, the birthday of RaiTaelle. 

It is a long narrow edifice, facing the south, measurlng aboul 
£ve huudred feet from east to west« and about eighty or eighty« 
five feet in depth. At the extremities are two wings, or rather 
projections. The body oi the building is of brick, but not of 
common brickwork : for the bricks, which are of a pariicular 
kind of clay, have a singular tint, a kind of greenish yellow ; 
while the friezes, balustrades, architraves of the Windows« in 
Short all the omamental parte, are of stone» the colour of which 
is a fine warm gray ; aiüd as the stone workmanship is ex* 
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tremely rieh, and the brickwork of unrivalled elegance and 
neatness, and the colours harmonize well, the combination 
produced a very handsome effect, rendering the exterior as 
pleasing to the eye as the scientific adaptation of the building 
to its peculiar purpose is to the understanding. 

Along the roof runs a balustrade of stone, adorned with 
twenty-four colossal statues of celebrated painters. A public 
garden, which is already in preparation, will be planted 
around, beautifully laid out with shady walks, flower-beds, 
fountains, nrns, and statues. I believe the enclosure of this 
garden will be about a thousand feet each way, and that it 
will ultimately be bounded (at least on three sides) with rows 
of houses forming a vast Square, of which the Pinakothek will 
occupy the centre. It consists of a ground-floor and an 
upper-story. The ground-floor will comprise, Ist, the collec- 
tion of the Etruscan vases ; 2dly, the Mosaics, ancient and 
modern, of which there are here some rare and admirable 
speciraens ; 3dly, the cabinet of drawings by the cid masters ; 
4th]y, the cabinet of engravings, which is said to be one of 
the riebest in Europe ; öthly, a library of all works pertaining 
to the fine arts ; lastly, a noble entrance-hall : a private en- 
trance, with accommodations for students, and other offices. 

The upper-story is appropriated to the pictures, and is cal- 
culated to contain not less than fifteen hundred specimens, 
selected from various galleries, and arranged according to the 
Bchools of art. 

We ascend from the entrance-hall by a wide and handsome 
staircase of stone, very elegantly carved, which leads first to 
a kinfl of vestibule, where the attendants and keepers of the 
gallery are in waiting. Thence to a splendid reception-room, 
about fifty feet in length : this will contain the fuU-length po^ 
traits of the founders of the gallery of Munich — the Palatinc 
John William ; the Elector, Maximilian Emanuel of Bavaria; 
the Duke Charles of Deuxponts ; the Palatine Charles Theo- 
dore ; Maximilian Joseph L, King of Bavaria ; and "bis son 
(the presem monarch) Louis I. The ceiling and the frieze of 
this room are splendidly decorated with groups of figures and 
Ornaments in white relief, on a gold ground, and the walls wiD 
be hung with crimson damask. 

Along the south front of the building from east to west runi 
a gallery or corridor, about four hundred feet in length, and 
eighteen in width, lighted on one side by twenty-five loftjf 
arehed Windows, having on the other side ten doora, opening 
into the suite of pvciute-^^aXw'eÄ^ w T^\.Vv«t haus. These 
oecupy ,the centre of Aie WiLdiii^^ «xÄl «x«\x^\»^Sx»a^is^^ 
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1»y vast lanterns. They are eight in number, rarying in 
length from fifty to eighty feet, but all forty feet in width and 
fifty feet in height from Üie floor to the summit of the lantern. 
The walls will be hung with silk damask, either of a dark 
erimson or a dark green — according to the style of art for 
which the room is destined. The ceilings are vaulted, and 
the decorations are inexpressibly rieh, composed of magnificent 
arabesques, intermixed with the effigies of eelebrated painters, 
and groups illustrative of the history of art, &c., all moulded 
in white relief upon a ground of dead gold. Mayer, one of 
the best sculptors in Munich, has the direction of these works. 
. Behind these vast galleries, or saloons, there is a ränge of 
cabinets, twenty-three in number, appropriated to.the smaller 
pietnres of the different schools : these are each about nine- 
teen feet by fifteen in size, and lighted from the north,: each 
having one high lateral window. The ceilings and upper part 
of the walls are painted in fresco (or disteroper, I am not sure 
which), with very graceful arabesques of a quiet colour ; the 
hangings will also be of silk damask. 

Of the principal saloons, the first is appropriated to the pro- 
dactions of modern and living artists, and has three cabinets 
attached to it. The second will contain the old German pie- 
tnres, including the famons Boisser^e gallery, and has four 
cabinets attached to it. The third, fourth, and fifth saloons 
(of which the central one, the hall of Rubens, is eighty feet 
in length) are devoted, with the nine adjoining cabinets, to thd 
Flemish and Dutch schools. The sixth, with fonr cabinets, 
will contain the French and Spanish pictures ; and the seventh 
and eighth, with three cabinets, will contain the Italian school 
of painting. All these apartments communicate with each 
otherby ample doors ; but from the corridor already mentioned» 
which opens into ihe whole suite, the visiter has access to any 
particnlar gallery, or school of painting, without passing 
through the others : an obvious advantage, which will be duly 
estimated by those who, in visiting a gallery of painting, have 
feit their eyes dazzled, their heads bewildered, their aitention 
distracted, by too much variety of temptation and attraction, 
before they have reached the particular object or school of art 
to which their attention was especially directed. 

To this beautiful and most convenient corridor, or, as it is 
called here, loggia^ we must now return. I have said that it 
is four hundred feet in length, and lighted by five-and-twenty 
arched Windows, which, by-the-way, command a splendid 
prospect, bounded by the far-off mountains of the TyroL The 
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waU opposite to thase Windows is divided into twenty^üre 
oorresponding eompartmeots, arched, and eaeh sannounted hy 
a dorne ; these coropartments are painted in fresco with an- 
betques, something in the sQrle of Raffaelle's Loggie in the 
Vatican ; while every arch and cupola contains (also painted 
in freaco) aeenes from the life of aome great painter, arranged 
ehronologically : thus, in fact, exhibitiiig a graphic histoiy of 
the rise and progress of modern painting — from CimsJ)ue 
down to Rubens. 

Of this series of frescoes, which are now in progres^, a few 
only are finished, from which, however, a wery satisfactoiy 
idea siay be formed of the whole design. The first cupola ia 
painted from a poem of A. W. Schlegel ** Der Bund der Kirche 
mit den Künsten,** which celebrates the aUiance between re- 
ligion (or rather the chorch) and the fine arts. The second 
eupola represents the Grusades, because from these wild ex- 
peditions (for so Proridence ordatned that good should spring 
from evil) arose the regeneraHon of art in Europe. With ths 
third cupola commences the series of painters. In the ardi, 
er lunette, is represented the Madonna of Gimabne carried in 
triumphal procession through the streets of Florence to the 
ehnrdi of Santa Maria Novella; and in the dorne abore, 
Tarioiis scenes from the painter's Itfe. In the next cupola is 
the history of Giotto ; then follows Angelico da Fesole, who» 
partly from humility and partly from love for his art, refiised 
to be made Archbishop of Florence ; then, fourthly, Mi- 
saccio ; fiflhly, Bellini, — in one compartment he is r^resented 
painting the favourite sultana of Mahomet IL Several of tht 
Sttcceeding cupolas still remain blank, so we pass them over 
and arrive at Leonardo da Vinci painting the Queen Joanna of 
Aragon ; then Michael Angelo, meditating the design of Sl 
Peter's ; then the history of Raffaelle, — in the dorne are various 
scenes from his life. The lunette represents his death : he is 
extcnded on a couch, beside which sits his virago love, the 
Fomarina " in disperato dolor ; Pope Leo X. and Gaidinal 
Bembo are looking on overwhelmed with grief ; in tlie back* 
ground is the Transfiguration. 

I wonder, if Raffaelle had survived this fatal illness, which 
of the two alternatives he would have chosen — ^the cardinal's 
hat or the niece of Gardinal Bibbiena 1 M. de Klenze gave 
US, the other night, a most picturesque and animated descrip- 
tion of the opening of Rafiaelle's tomb, at whidi he had 
himself assisted-^the discovery of his remains, and those of 
bia betrothed bride, the niece of Gardinal Bibbiena, deposit^ 
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Aear hiin. She sunrived him several yeara, bot in her last 
momento requeated to be baried in the aame tomb with him. 
Thia was, at least, quite in the genre romantique. 

^Charming!" exdaimed one of the ladies preseut« 

** Et genereux /" exdaimed another. 

The series of the Italian painters will end with theCar- 
racei. Those of the German painters will begin with Van 
Eyek, and end with Rubens. Of many of the frescoes which 
are not yet executed 1 saw the cartoons in Professor Zimmer- 
raann's studio. 

Though the general decoration of this gallery was planned 
by Cornehus, the designs for particular parts, and the direction 
of the whole, have been confided to Zimmermann, who is as- 
sisted in the execution by five other painters. One particular 
picture, which represents Giotto exhibiting bis Madonna to the 
pope, was pointed out to my especial admiration as the most 
änished specimen of fresco painting which has yet been exe* 
cuted here ; and in truth, for tendemess and freshness of colour, 
softness in the shadows, and delicacy in the handling, it might , 
bear comparison with any painting in oils. We were Standing 
near it on a high scafibld, and it endured the dosest and most 
minute consideration ; but when seen froin belowf it may pos 
sibly be less efiective. It shows, however, the extreme finish 
of which the fresco painting is snsceptible. • This was exe- 
cuted by Hiltensperger, of Swabia, from the cartoon of Zim- 
fflermann. At one end of this gallery there is to be a large. 
fresco, representing bis majesty King Louis, introduced by the 
muse of Poetry to the assembled poets and painters of Gep' 
many. Now this species of allegorical adulation appears to 
me flat and out of date. I well remember that long ago the 
famous picture of Voltaire introduced into the Elysian fields 
by Henri Quatre, and making bis best bow to Racine and Mo« 
lidre, threw me into a convulsion of laughter : and the cartoon 
of this royal apotheosis provoked the same irrepressible feeling 
of the ridiculous. I wish somebody would hint to King Louis 
that this is not in good taste, and that there are many, many 
ways in which the compliment (which he truly merits) might 
be better managed. 

On the whole^ however, it may truly be said that the luxuri- 
ant and appropriate decorations of this gallery, the variety of 
colour and omament lavished on it, agreeably prep'are the eye 
and the Imagination for that glorious feast of 4>eauty within to 
whieh we are immediately introduced : and thus the overture d 

lo the Zauberflöte (which we heard last night), with its rieh m 

Vol. L— Q ^ 
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inwilTed haiUMmies, its bfilltmnt and exciting movenaents, at« 
tuned the ear and the (aney to enjoy the grand, tfarilling, be- 
witchiDg, love-breathtDg aieiodiea of the opera which followed* 

I omitted to mention that there are also on the upper floor 
of the Pinakothek two rooms, each aboat forty feet square ; 
ooe, called the Reserv-SaaU is intended for the reception of 
those pictures whieh are temporarily reinoved from their place«, 
new acqmaitions, &c. The other room is fitted up with eveiy 
coDvemence Ibr atiideiits and copyista. 

The whole of thia immense edifice is warmed throv^hont 
by heaied air; die stoves being detached from Üie body ofthe 
fainilding« and so raanaged aa to preclude the possibiltty of 
danger from fire. 

It doea not appear to be yet decided whether the iloors wäi 
be of the Yenetian stucco, or of parquet. 

Sochf then, is the ^eneral plan of the Pinakothek, die na- 
tk>nal gallery of Bayaria. I make no comment, except that I 
feit aod reeognised in every part the presence of a directiog 
nund, and die absenee 'of all narrow views» all trackling to the 
intereata, or tastes, or prejudices, or convenience, of any par- 
ticnlar clasa of persons. It is very possible that when finished 
it will be foand by scientific critics not absolutely perfteU 
which« aa we know, all human works are, at least, intended 
aod expected to be ; but it is equally clear that an honest 
aoadety for the glory of art and the beuefit of the public — not 
the eaprtces of the king, nor the individukl vafiity of the arcbi- 

teot-*has been the moving principle throughont. 

• • • • • 

Fresco-painting, or, as the Ttalians call it, huon fresco, had 
been entirely discontinued since the time of Raphael Meogs. 
Il was reviyed at Rome in 1809-10, when the late M. Bar- 
tholdy, the Prussian consul-general, caused a saloon in bis 
honse to be painted in fresco, by Peter Cornelius, Overbeck, 
and Philip Veith, all German artists, then resident at Rome. 
The subjects are taken from the Scriptures, and one of the 
admirable cartoons of Overbeck (Joseph scdd by his brethren), 
I saw at Frankfort. These ürst essays are yet to be seen ia 
Bartholdy's house, in the Via Sistina at Rome. They are 
rather hard, but in a grand style of compositton. «The success 
which attended this spirited undertaking excited much attes- 
tion and enthusiasm, and induced the Marchese Massimi U) 
have his villa near the Lateran adorned in the same style. 
Accordingly he had three grand halls or saloons paiated with 
»objects frocn Dante, Ariosto, and Tasso. The first wa« 
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given to Philip Veith, the secood to JtiHus Schnorr, «nd 
the third to O verbeck. Veith did not finish his work, which 
was afterward terminated by Koch : the two other painteni 
coropleted theif task, much to the aatisfacden of the marchest» 
and to the admiration of all Rome. 

But these were mere experiments — mere attenpts, compared 
to what has since been executed in the same style at Miinich. 
It is tme that the art of fresco-paioting had never beenentirely 
lost. The theory of the process was well known, and also 
the colours formerly used; only practice, and the oppor- 
tunity of practice, were wanting. This has been afforded ; 
and there is now at M unich a school of fresoo-painting, under 
the direction of Cornelius, Julius Schnorr, and Zimmermann, 
kl which the mechanical process has been brought to such 
perfection that the neatness of the execution may vie whh oils« 
and they can even cut out a feature, and replace it if necessary. 
The palette has also been augmented by the recent improve- 
ments in ehymistry, which have enabled the fresco-painter to 
apply Bome most precious colours, unknown to the ancient 
niasters; only earths and metallic colours are used. I beliete 
it is universally known that the colours are applied while tbe 
plaster is wet, and that the preparation of this plaster is a 
matter of much cai>e and nicety. A good deal of experienee 
and manual dexterity is necessary tp enable the paintcr fo 
execute with rapidity, and calculate the- exaot degree of ha- 
midity in the plaster requisite for the effect he wishes to pro- 
duce. 

It has been said that fresco-painting is unfitted for our dir 
jnate, darop and sea-coal fires being equaily injunous ; but die 
new method of warming all large boildings, either by steam 
or heated air, obviates, at least, this objection. 

26th. — ^The roorning was spent in the ateliers of two Bava« 
ri^n sculptors, Mayer and Bändel. To Mayer the king faaa 
<sonfided Ute deeoration of the interior of the Pinakothek, of 
Dirhieh he showed me the drawings and desigiM. He hts also 
executed the colossal statue of Albert Durer, in stone, for ^e 
interior of that buUding. 

It appears that the pediment of the Qlypthothek, now vacant, 
will be adomed by a group of fourteen or üfteen fignres, rep- 
resenting all the dtfi'erent processes in the art of sculpture : 
the mmleller in clay, the hewer of the marble, the caster in 
bronze, ihe carver in wood or ivory, &c., all in appropriale 
attitudes, all colossal, and grouped into a whole. The general 
deBign was modelled, l believe, by Eberha^d^ ^coCttttf» ^1 
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scnlptare in thc academy hcrc ; and. the execBtion of ihedH^ 
lerent figures ha« been given to several yoong sculpters, 
uniong thcm Mayer and Bändel. This has prodoced a strong 
feeling of emulation. I observed, that nolwithstandmg the 
height and the Situation to which they are destined, neariy one- 
Italfof each fignre being necessarily turned from the spectator 
beiow, each statue is wrought with exceeding care, and per- 
/ectly finished on every aide. I admired ihe purity of the 
«marble, which is from the Tyrol. Mayer informs me that 
about three years ago enormoue quarries of white marfole were 
discovered in the Tyrol, to the great satisfaction of the king, 
as it diminishes, by one-half, the expense of the mateml. 
This native marble is of a dazzling whiteness, and to be had 
in immense masses without flaw or speck; bot the grainis 
rather coarse. 

More than twenty years ago, when the King of Bavaria was 
prince royal, and could only anticipate at some distant period 
the executionof bis design, he projected a bnilding, of which, at 
least, the name and purpose must be known to all who have 
ever stepped on German ground. This is the Vai.halla, a 
temple raised to the national glory, and intended to contain the 
busts or statues of all the illustrious characters of Germany, 
'whetherdistinguished in Hterature, arts,or arms, from theiraa- 
dient hero and patriot Herman, or Arminius, down to Gioethe, 
and those who will sncceed him. The idea was assuredlf 
noble, and worthy of a sovereign/ The execution^^never lost 
»ight of — has been but lately commenced. The Valhalla has 
been founded on a lofty cliff, which rises above the Danube, 
not far from Ratisbon.'* It will form a conspicuons object to 
all who pass up and down the Dauube, and the Situation, nearly 
in the centre of Germany, is at least well chosen. Bm I could 
hardly express (or repress) my surprise, when I was shown 
the design for this building. The first glance recalled the 
Theseum at Athens ; and then follows the very natural qaes- 
tion, why should a Greek model have been chosen for an edi- 
fice, the object, and purpose, and name of which are sa coro- 
pletely, essentially, exciusively gothic 1 What, in Heaven^s 
name, has the Theseum t« do on the banks of the Danube? 
It is true that the purity of fwms in the Greek architeetnre, the 
effert of the cominuous lines and the massy Doric columns, 
must be grand and beautiful to the eye, place the object wbew 

♦ The iin»t stone of the Ynlkalla wm laid by the Kinff of BaTaria^ ob 
^AelSthofOctoheulQ^ «Tana^« 
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3rou will ; «nd in tbe sttuatioo designed for it, particiilarly im» 
posifig : but surely it is noi approfwriale ;— tbe namct aiu) tbe 
form, and the purpooe are all at varianp« — tbrowiog oiw mo^t 
cherished associations into stränge confusion. Nor could the 
explaoatioos and eloquent reaaoning with which my objectione 
were met, aucceed in oonvincing meof the propriety of the de- 
aign« while I acknowledged ita magnificence« The aoulptor 
Mayer showed me a group of figures for one of the pedimenl^ 
of ihis Greek Valhalla, admirabfy appropriate to the purpose of 
tbe building — but not to the building itaelf. It represents Her- 
nian introdticed by Hermoda (or Mercury) into the Valhalla, 
and reeeived by Odin and Freya. Iduna advaaces to meet tbe 
hero, pcesenting the apples of immortality, and one of ike 
Vahlküre poura out the mead, to refresh the aoul of the Ein- 
heriar,* To the right of this group are sereral figures repre- 
eenting the chief epoche in the hiatory of (sermany. 

Thia deaign wants unity ; and it is a manifeat iocongraity to 
allude to the introduction of Chriatianity, where the mytholo- 
gical Valhalla forma the chief point of interest ; notwithatainl- 
is^g« it ge^e me exqeeding pleasure, as furniahing an uoaoawef- 
able proof of the posaible appUcation of sculpture on the grand 
Scale to tbe forma of romantic or gothic poetry : all the fig- 
ures, the aecompanirnenta, attributes, are siriotly Teutpqj«.; 
the efiieeit of tbe whole is grand and intereatiag ; but wbst 
wookl it be oa a Greek temple ? would it not appear mispla^ 
and discordant ? 

I am informed, that of the two pedimenta of tbe Valhalla, 4NIib 
vill be givento Rauch of Berlin, and theotbertoSebwantbaiar- 

The seulptor Bändel, with bis quick eye, bis ample browt 
hia asimated, benevolent face, and bis rapid movementa» looka 
like what be ia — a geniue. 

In bis atelier I aaw aome thinga just like what I see ia idl 
the ateliers of youog sculptors — cold imitations, leeble veiaiaas 
«f roytbological aubjects ; but 1 saw aome otber tbiogs »o frash 
and beautiftil in feeling as to impress me with a bigü idea ^ 
bis poetical and er eative power. I longed to bring to England 
one or two caats of bis charming Cupid Penaeroao, ef wkteb 
tbe oiiginal marble ia at Hanover. There is also a vary ex- 
41iiisile bas-relief of Adam and £ve sleeping ; tbe good aogol 
watebing on one side, and the evü angel on tbe otber. TWe 
lo¥ely gfonp is tbe commeaeement of a seHes of baanreliefiit 
deüffk&A^ I believe» for a fneae, aod not yet completed, re|NW- 

* The 'BJnhmm mn ibe aonla of haroea adaitisdinto the Y riba ii ii ; 

Q2 
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senting the four ages of thc world : the age of innocence; \he 

heroic age, or age of phyaical power ; the age of poetry ; and 

the age of philosophy. This new yersion of the «)ld idea in- 

terested me, and it is developed and treated wiih much gracc 

and originality. Bändel lold us ihat he is just going, wiih hiß 

beaotiful wife and iwo or three litile children, to settle at Car- 

rara for a few yfears. The marble quarries there are nowcol- 

onized by young sculptors of every nation. 

» « » » • 

The King of Bavaria has a gallery of Beauties (the por- 
traits of some of the moat beautiful women of Germany and 
Italy), which he shuts op from the pnblic eye, like any grand 
Turk — and neither briber}* nor interest can procura admission. 
A lovely woman to whom I was speaking of it yesterday, and 
who has been admitted in efiigy into thi» harem, seemed to 
consider the compliment rathfer equivocal. '^ Depend upon it, 
my dear,** said she, *^ that üfty yeara hence we shall be all 
confounded together as the king*8 very intimate friends ; and 
to teil you the truth, I am not ainbitious of the honour, more 
particularly as there are some of my illustrious eompanum* in 
eharms who are enough to throw discredit on the whole set V* 

I saw in Stieler^s atelier two portraits for this eollectton: 
one, a woman of rank — a dark beauty ; the oiher, a servant- 
girl here, with a head like one of Raffaelle's angels, almost di- 
Tiim; she is painted in a little filagree silver cap, the embroi- 
dered bodice, and silk handkerchief crosseü over the bosom, 
the costume of the women of Mnnich, to which the king is ex- 
tremely partial. I am assured that ihis young girl, who is not 
more than seventeen, is as remarkable for her piety, simplicity, 
and spotless reputation as for her singular beauty. I ha?e 
Seen her, and the pieture merely does her justice. Several 
other women of the bourgeoisie have been pointed out to me as 
included in the king's collection. One of these, the daughter, 
I believe, of an herb-woman, is ccrtainly one of the most ex- 
quisite creatures I ever heheld. On the whole, I should say 
that the lower Orders of the people of Munich are the hand- 
Bomest race I have seen in Germany. 

Stieler is the court and fashionable portraiupainter here— 
the Sir Thomas Lawrence of Munic:h — that is, in the estima- 
tion of the Germans. He is an accompHshed mai>, witharaia- 
blc manners, and a talent for rising in the world ; or, as I heard 
•ome one call it, the prgan o^ getting-on-weneas, For the elabo- 
wte finish of bis portraits, for expertness and delicacy of band, 
m resemblance aod exquisite drawing^ I suppose he has feir 
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equals ; but he has also, in peifection, what I consider the 

faulty peculiarities of the G^rman school. Süeler's artificial 

roses are too natural : his caps, and embroidered scarfs, and 

jewelled bracelets are more real than the things themselves — 

or seem so ; for certainly I never gave to the real objects the 

attention and the admiration they challenge in his pictures. 

The famous bunch of grtipes, which tempted the birds to peck, 

coiild be nothing compared to the feit of Prince Gharles's hat 

in Stieler's portrait : it actually invites the hat-brush. Strange 

perversion of power in the artist ! stranger perversion of taste 

in those who adraire it ! — Mapazienza ! 

• * * « » 

The Duo de Leuchtenberg opens his small but beautiful gal- 
lery twice a week — Mondays and Thursdays. The doors are 
thrown open, and every respectable person may walk in, with» 
out distinetion or ceremony. It is a deiightful moming lounge ; 
there are not more than one hundred and fifVy pictures— enough 
to excite and gratify, not satiate, admiration. The first room 
contains a coUection of paintings by modern and living artists 
of France, Grermany, and Italy. There is a lovely little pte- 
ture by Madame de Freyberg of the Maries at the sepulchre 
of Christ ; and by Heinrich Hess, a group of the three Christian 
graces — Faith, Hope, and Charity, seated under the German 
oak, and painted with great simplicity and sentiment; of his 
celebrated brother Peter Hess, knd VVagenbauer, and Jacob 
Dorner, and Quaglio there are beautiful specimens. The 
French pictures did not please me : Girodet's picture of Ossian 
and the French heroes is a monstrous combination of all man- 
ner of affectaiions. 

I should not forget a fine portrait of Napoleon, by Appiani« 
crowned with laurel ; and another picture, which represents 
him throned, with all the insignia of State and power, and sup- 
ported on either side by Victory and Peace. For a moment 
we pause before that proud form, to think of all he was, all he 
might have been — to draw a moral from the fate of selfish- 
Hess. 

** He rose by blood, be bullt on man*s distress, 
And th' inheritance of desolation left 
To great expecting hopes.*'* 

Among the pictures of the old masters there are many fine 
ones, and three or four of peculiar interest. There is the fa- 

* Daniel. 
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mouB head hj Bronzino» gdnerally eniiüed Petrardi's Laura, 
btti a«8uredly without üw slighlest pretenaioBS to authenücity. 
The face is that of a prina, atarehed prScieuse^ to whieh the pe- 
culiar «tylc of this old portrait paintar, with his literal oature, 
bis hardaess,aDd leaden colouriog, imparta additional coldaess 
and rigidity. 

But the fiaest picture in tlie gallery — perhapa ooe of the 
fineat in the world-^is the Madonna and Child of Murillo: one 
of those rare productions of mind which baffle the copyiat, and 
defy the «agraver, — ^which it is worth making a pilgriniage bat 
to gaze on. How true it ia that ** a thing of beauty ia a joy 
for ever !" 

When I look at Mnrillo'a roguiah, ragged bcggar-boys in the 
royal gallery, and then at the Leuehtenberg gallery turn to eon- 
template his Madonna and his aacending angel, both of auch 
uneartbly and inspired beauty, a feeling of the wondroua grasp 
and Tersatüity of the man*8 mind almoat makea me giddy. 

The itthographie preaa of Munich is celebrated all ovor 
Europa. Aloya Senefelder, the inventor of the art, has the 
direelion of the worka, with a well-mented penaion, and the 

title of Inspector of Lithography.* 

♦ »***♦ 

♦ Uthography wm iavent«d at Manioh, beiween 1795 and 1798, for » 
loiig wera repeated experiments tried before the art beeame oaefal or gen- 
erai. Senefelder, the inventor, was an actor, and the son of an actor. 
The fint oceasion of the invention was his wish to print a little drama of 
his own, in some rnanner less expensWe than the osaal method of type. 
The first ayceesafal oxperiment was tha printing of some musie, pub- 
lished (1796) by Gleissner, one of the King of Bavaria's band ; the first 
drawing attempted was a vignette to a sheet of music. In the course of 
his attempts to pursue and perfect his discovery, Senefelder was reduced 
to such poverty that Im offered himself to enlist for a common soldter, and, 
lucldly, was refased« He agnin took faeart, and, sapported thveugh eyery 
difficalty and discouragement by his own strong and enthusiastic mindt 
he at length overcame all obstacles, and has lived to see his invention es- 
tablished and spread over the whole civilized world. Hitherto, I believe, 
the stone used by lithographers is fonnd only in Bavaria, whence it is 
sent to every part of Europa and America, and forma a most profitable 
article of commerce. The principal qüarries are at Solenholfen, on the 
Danube, about ftfty nileiB from Munich. 

Senefelder has published a lictle memoir of theorigin and promss of 
the invention, in which he relates with great simplicity the hardship, and 
misery, and contumely he encountered before he could bring it into use. 
H« coodiMiea with aa eamest pcayer, ** that it bmj eontiibute to die ben- 
efit and improvement of mankind, and that it may never be abosed to any 
dishonourable or immoral purpose." 

If I remember rightly, a detaiied histoiy of the art was given in one of 
the early numbers of the Foreign lUnew. 
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The people of Manieh are not only a well-dressed and well- 
looking, but a social, kind-hearted race. The norober of unions» 
or societies, instituted for benevolent or festive purposes, is, for 
the size of the place, almost incredible.* I had a catalogue of 
more than forty given to me this morning ; they are for all 
ranks and professions, and there is scarcely a person in the 
city who is not enlisted into one or more of these communities. 
Some have reading-rooms and well-furnished Itbraries, to which 
strangers are at once introduced gratis ; they give balls and 
concerts during the winter, which not only include thehr own 
members and their friends, but one society will sometimes in- 
vite and entertain another. 

The young artists of Munich, who constitute a numerous 
body, formed themselves into an association, and gave very ele- 
gant bails and concerts, at first among themseWes and their 
immediate friends and connexions ; but the circle increased — 
these balls becanie more and more splendid-— even the king and 
the royal family frequently honoured them with their presence. 
It became a point of honour to exceed in elegance and profu- 
sion all the entertainments given by the other societies of Mu- 
nich. Everybody danced, praised, and enjoyed themselves. 
At length it occurred to some of the most eonsiderate and kind- 
hearted of the people, that these young men were going beyond 
their means to entertain their friends and fellow-citizens. It 

f* The Population of Munich if eatimated at aboat 60,000. It does not 
enter into my plan, at present, to ffive any detailed account of the public 
institutions, wnether academies, scoools, hospitals, or prisons ;^ yet 1 can- 
not but mention the prison at Munich, i^vhich more than pays itg own ex- 
penses, instead of being a burthen to the State ; the admirable bospital 
for the poor, in which all who cannot find work elaewhere are provided 
with occupation ; two large hoapitala for the sick poor, in which rooms 
and attendance are also provided for those who do not choose to be a 
burthen to their friends, nor yet dependent on charity ; the orphan 
flchool ; the female school, endowed by the king ; the foundlin^ and lying- 
in hospitals, establishments unhappily most nuetaary in Munich, anwl 
certainly most admirably conducted. These, and innumerabie private 
societies for the assistance, the education, and the improvement of the 
Iower classes, ought to receive the attention of every intelligent trayeller. 

There are no poor-laws in Operation at Munich, no mendicity 8<>cieties, 
no tract, and soup, and blaiAiet charities ; yet pauperism, mendicity, and 
•tarvation are nearly unknown. For the ^stem of resolations by whidi 
these evils have been repressed, or altogether remedied, I beliebe Bavaria 
is indebted to the celebrated American, Count Rumford, who was in the 
Service of the late king, Max- Joseph, from 1790 to 1799. 

Several new manufectories have lately been established, particularly of 
|lass and poroelalD, and the latter is canried to a high degree of pet« 
Metion« 



lud evidendy become a matter of gveat ciq>ei»e, and perlaps 
oatentaüon« aad they resolved to pat down this compc^on at 
ooce. An aatoeiation was formed of persona of all daases, 
and ihey gare a föte to the painters of Muaich, which eclipsed 
in magnificence erery thingof thekind before or since. Itwas 
a ball and sopper, on the moet ample and splendid seale, and 
took place at the Odeon. Each lady's ticket contained the 
name of the cavaUer to whose especial protection and gallantirj 
she was consigned for the erening; and so moeh tacte was 
shown in this arrangement, that I am told yery few were d»- 
contented with their loi. Nearly three thousand persons were 
present, and it was the month of February ; yet every ladjon 
entering the room was presented by her cavalier with a boo- 
quet of hüt-house flowers; and the Saile de TOdeon was 
adorned with a profusion of plants and flowering shrubs, col- 
lected from all the conservatories, private and public, withia 
twenty miles of the capital. The king, the qoeen, their familj 
and suite, and many of the principal nobles were invited, with, 
of eourse, a large portion of the geniry and trades-peopl« of 
Munich; biit, notwiihstanding the raiscellaneoua nature of the 
assembUge, and the immense nomber of persona present, all 
was harmony, aad good-breeding, and gayety. This f&te pro- 
duced the desired result ; the young painters took the hint, and 
though they still give balls, which are exceedingly pleasant, 
they are on a more modest scale than heretofore. 

The Liederkranz (iiterally, thecircle, or garland of songjis 
a Society of mosicians — amateurs and professors — who gire 
concerts, at which the compositions of the members are occa* 
sioually performed. One of these concerU (Fest-Production) 
took place this evening, at the Odeon ; and haWng duly re- 
ceived, as a stranger, my ticket of invitation, I went early with 
a very pleasant party. 

The immense room was crowded in every part, and pre- 
aented a most brilliant spectacle, from the number of militaiy 
oostumes, and the glittering headdresses of the Munich girl«. 
Our hosts fornied the orchestra. The king and qneen had 
been invited, and had signified their gracious intention of being 
present. The first row of seats was assigned to them ; butno 
other distinction was made between the royal family and tbe 
rest of the Company, 

The king is generally punctual on these occasions, but from 
some accident he was this even'mg delayed» and we had to 
wait his arrival about ten minutes ; the eompany were all aa* 
»embled — servants were alteady \^arading up and down th« 
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loomwith tnyn heapedwith ices and refresbmeiits — üie or- 
cbestra steod up» with fiddle^ticks mispended; the chorasy 
with mouths half-open — and the conductor» Stuntz, brandished 
hia roll of music. At length a aide door waa ihrown o|>en : a 
Yoke announced "^ the kiog ;** the trampeta aowided a aalute ; 
and all the people roae, and remained standing until the royal 
guesta were seated. The king entered firat, the qoeen hang- 
ing on his ann. The Duke Bernard of Saze- Weimar and hia 
ducheas* followed; then the Princesa Matilda, leading her 
younger brother and aister, Prince Luitpokl and the Princesa 
Adelgonde, — ^the fornter a fiae boy of about twelve yeara old, 
the latter a pretty little girl of about seven or eight ; a Single 
lady of honour ; the Baron de Freyberg, aa principal equerry ; 
the minister Von Schencke and one or two other efficera of the 
househc^d were in attendance. The king bowed to the gentle- 
men in the orcheatra, then to Üie Company, and in a few mo* 
ments all were seated. 

The muaic waa entirely vocal, oonsistingof concertedpiecea 
only, for three or more voices, and all were executed in per- 
fectioa. I observed several little boya and young girls, of 
twelve or fourteen, singing in the chonisea, apparently much to 
their own satisfaction — certainly to ours. Their voicea were 
delicious, and perfectly well-managed, and their merry laugh- 
ing faces were equally pleasant to look upon. 

We had first a grand loyal anthem, composed for the occa- 
sion by Lenz, in which the king and^queen, and their children, 
were separately apostrophized. Prince Maximilian, now i>pon 
hia travels, and young King Otho, " far off upon the throne of 
Hellas," were not forgotten ; and as the Princesa Matilda haa 
lately been verlobt (betrothed) to the hereditary Prince of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, they put the Futur into a couplet with great efiect. 
It seems that this marriage has been for some time in negotia- 
tion ; its course did not ** run quite smooth," and the heart of 
the young princess is supposed to be more deeply interested in 
the afiair than is usual in royal alliances. She is also very 
generally beloved, so that when the chorus sang, 

^ « Hoch lebe Ludwig und Mathilde ! ] 

Ein Herz stets Bräutigam und Braut !*' 

all eyes were turned towards her with a smiling expression gf 
sympathy and kindness, which really touched me. As I sat, 

* Ida of Saxe-Meiningen, sister öf the Queen of En^laxvd« 
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I could only^ee her side-face, which was declined. There 
was also an allusionto the late King Max-Joseph, ^ das beste 
Herz,** who died about üve years ago, and who appears to have 
been absolutely adored by his people. All this passed off very 
well, and was greatly applauded. At the conclusion the king 
rose from his seat, and said something cöurteous and good- 
natured to the orchestra, and then sat down. The other pieces 
were by old Schack (the intimate friend of Mozart), Stuntz, 
Chelard, and Marschner ; a drinking song by Haydn and one 
of the chonises in the Cosi fan TuUe were also introduced 
The whole concluded with the *< song of the heroes in the Val- 
halla," composed by Stuntz. 

Between the acts there was an interval of at least half an 
hour, durtng which the queen and the Princess Matilda walked 
iip and down in front of the orchestra, entered intö conversa- 
tion with the ladies who were seated near, and those whom the 
rules of etiquette allowed to approach unsummoned and pay 
their respects. The king, meanwhile, walked round the room 
unattended, speaking to difTerent people, and addressing the 
young bourgeoises, whose looks or whose toilet pleased bim, 
with a bow and a smile ; while they simpered and blushed, and 
drew themselves up when he had passed. 

As I see the king frequently, his face is familiär to me, bat 
to-night he looked particularly well, and had on a better coat 
than he usually condescends to wear,— quite piain, however, 
and without any order or decoration. He is now in his forty- 
seventh year, not handsome, with a small well-formed head, 
an intelligent brow, and a quick penetrating eye. His figure 
is slight and well-made, his movements quick, and his manner 
lively — at times even abrupt and impatient. His utterance is 
often so rapid as to be scarcely intelligible to those who are 
most accustomed to him. I often meet him Walking arm-in- 
arm with M. de Schenke, M. de Klenze, and others of his 
friends — for apparently this eccentric, accomplished sovereign 
hasfriends, though I believe he is not so populär as his father 
was before him. 

The queen (Theresa, princess of Saxe-Hilburghausen) has 
a sweet open countenance, and a pleasing, elegant figure. The 
princess Matilda, who is now nineteen, is the express image 
of her mother, whom she resembles in her amiable dispositioD 
as well as her person ; her figure is very pretty, and her de- 
portment graceful. She looked pensive this evening, which 
was attributed by the good people around me to the recent 
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departure of the Prince o( Hesse-Darmstad^ who has been 
here for sonne time paying his court. 

About ten,. the concert was over. The king and queen 
remained a few minutes in conversation with those around 
them, without displaying any ungracious hurry to depart ; and 
the whole scene lef^ a pleasant impressbn upon my fancy. 
To an English traveller in Germany, nothing is more striking 
than the easy familiär terms on which the sovereign and his 
family mingle with the peopie on these and the like occasions ; 
it certainly would not answer in England : but as they say in 
thls expressive language — Ländlich, sittlich* 

Munich, OcL 28rA, 1833. 

* It if difficult to tranilata thii laconie proveib, becaase we hsT« not 
the correiponding wordi in Engliih : the meaning may be rendered— 
'* auording to the cou/ntry, to are the mannen,^ 
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SKETCHES OF ART, LITERATÜRE, 
AND CHARACTER. 



n. 

NUREMBER6. 

NuREMBERG — with Its long, narrow, windlng, involved streets, 
its precipitous ascents and descents, its coropletely gothic pbysi- 
ognomy — ^is by far the strängest old city I ever beheld ; it has 
retained in every pari the aspect of the middle ages. No two 
houses resemble each other ; yet, diüering in form, in coloor, 
in height, in ornament, all have a family likeness ; and with 
their peaked and carved gables, and projecting central balconiesi 
mnd painted fronts, stand up in a row, like so many tail, gaunt, 
ttately old maids, with the toques and stomachers of the last Cen- 
tury. In the Upper part of the town, we find here and there a new 
house, built or rebuilt in a more modern fashion, and even a gay 
modern theatre, and an unfinished modern church ; but these, in- 
stead of being embellishments, look ill-favoured and mean, like 

Satches of new cloth on a rieh old brocade. Age is here, but it 
oes not suggestthe idea of dilapidation or decay ; rather of some- 
thing whieh has been put under a glass case, and preserved with 
care from all extraneous influences. The buildings are so anr 
cient, the fashions of society so antiquated, the people so pent- 
trated with veneration for themselves and their city, that in the 
few days I spent there I began to feel quite old foo— my mind 
was wrinkled up, as it were, with a reverence for the pasu I won- 
dered that people condescended to talk of any event more recent 
than the thirty years' war, and the defence of Gustavus Adol- 
phus ;* and all names of modern date, even of greatest mark, were 
forgotteu in the fame of Albert Durer, Hans Sachs, and Peter 
Yischer : the trio of worthies which, in the estimation or imi* 

* When the diy wm besieged by WaUensteiii in 1632. 
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gination of the Nurembergers, still live with ihe freshness of a 
yesterday's rerüembrance, and leave no room for the heroes of 
to-day. My enthusiasm for Albert Durer was already pre- 
pared, and warm as even the Nurembergers could desire ; but 
I confess that of Ihat renowned cobbler and meister-singer, Hans 
Sachs, I knew little but what I had learned from the pretty 
comedy bearing bis name, which I had seen al Manheim ; and 
of the illustrious Peter Vischer I could only remember that I 
had seen, in the academy at Munich, certain casts from bis 
figures, which had particularly Struck me. Yet to visit Nu- 
remberg without some previous knowledge of these luminaries 
of the middle ages, is to lose much of that pleasure of associa- 
tion without which the eye wearies of the singular, arid the 
mind becomes satiated with change. 

Nuremberg was the gothic Athens : it was never the seat of 
government, but as a free imperial city it was independent and 
self-govcrncd, and took the lead in arts and in literature. 
Here it was that clocks and watches, maps and musical instru- 
ments, were manufactured for all Germany ; here, in that truly 
German spirit of pedantry and simpliciiy, were music, painting, 
and poetry at once honoured as sciences and cultivated as 
handicrafts, each having its guild, or corporation, duly char- 
tered, like the other trades of this flourishing city, and requiring, 
by the institution of the magisiracy, a regulär apprenticeship. 
It was here that, on the irst discovery of printing, a liierary 
barber and meister-singer (Hans Foltz) set up a printing-press 
in his own house ; and it was but the natural consequence of 
all this industry, mental activity, and social cultivation, that 
Nuremberg should have been one of the first cities which de- 
clared for the Reformation. 

But what is most curious and striking in this old ci^y is to 
see it stationary, while time and change are working such 
miracles and transformations everywhere eise. The house 
where Martin Behaim, four centiiries ago, invented the sphere, 
and drew the first geographical chart, is still the house of a 
map-seller. In the house where cards were first manufactured, 
Cards are now sold. In the very shops where clocks and 
watches were first seen, you may still buy clocks and watches. 
The same families have inhabited the same mansions from one 
generation to another for four or five centuries. The great 
manufactories of those toys commonly called Dutch toys are 
at Nuremberg. I visited the wholesale depöt of Pestelmayer» 
änd it is true that it would cut a poor figure compared to some 
of cur great Birmingham show-room«*, b\)XV\v^^\^.^TCfik^s«^%A^^ 
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on which this commerce is conducted, the hundreds of wagon- 
loads and ship-loads of these trifles and gimcracks whlcb 
find their way to every pari of the known world, eyen to 
America and China, must interest a thinking naind. Notbing 
gave me a more comprehensive idea of the value of the whole 
than a complaint which I heard from a Nuremberger (and 
which, though seriously made, sounded not a little ludicrous), 
of the falling off in the trade of pill-boxes ! — he said that since 
the fashionable people of London and Paris had taken to paper 
pill-boxes, the millions of wooden or chip boxes which used 
to be annually sent from Nuremberg to all parts of Europa 
were no longer required ; and he computed the consequent 
falling off of the profits at many thousand florins. 

Nuremberg was rendered so agreeable to me by the kind- 
ness and hospitality I met with, that instead of merely passiog 
through it, I spent some days wandering about its precincts ; 
and as it is not very frequently visited by the English, I shall 
note a few of the objecis which have dwelt on my memory, 
premising, that for the artist and the antiquarian it affords in- 
exhaustible materiaLsn. 

The whole city, which is very large, lies crowded and com- 
pact within its walls ; but the fortifications, once the wonder of 
all Grermany, and their three hundred and sixty-five towen, 
once th^e glory and safeguard of the inhabitants, exist no 
longer. Four huge circular towets stand at the principal 
gates, — Ibur huge towers of almost dateless antiquity, and 
blackened with age,. but of such admurable construction, that 
the masonry appears, from its entireness and smoothness, as 
if raised yeateniay. The old Castle, or fortress, which stand« 
on a height commanding the town and a glorious view, is a 
Strange, dismantled, incongruous heap of buildings. It hap- 
pened, that in the summer of 1833, the King of Bavaria, ae* 
companied by the queen and the Princess Matilda, had pald 
his good city of Nuremberg a visit, and had been most royal^ 
entertained by the inhabitants : the apartments in the old eastle^ 
long abandoned to the rats and spiders, had been prepared for 
the royal guests, and when l saw it, three or four months after« 
ward, nothing could be more uncouth sgad fantastieal than lia 
effect of these irregulär rooms, vfkh aH raanner of anglesi 
with their carved worm-eaten ceilings, their curious latticedand 
painted Windows, and most preposterous stoves, now all tricked 
out with fresh paint here and there, and hung vith gay glazed 
papejrs of the most modern fashion, and the viost gaudy pat- 
ni«. £ven the chapei, mxYi 'v\a Iwo, ^\^ ^^^si:^ wW^ 
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according to the legend, had been brought by Old Nick himself 
from Rome, and the eßigy o( ihe munk who had cheated his 
infernal adversary by sayirtg the Ikanies faster ihan had ever 
been known before or since, had, in honour of the king's visit, 
received a new coat of paint. There are some very curioud 
old pictures in the Castle (which luckily were not repainted for 
the same grand occasion), among them an original portrait of 
Albert Durer. In the coürt-yard of the fortress Stands an extra- 
ordinary relic — the old lime-tree planted by the Empress Cune- 
gunde, wife of the Emperor Henry III. ; every thing is done 
to preserve it from decay, and it still bears its leafy honours, 
after beholding the revolution of seven centuries. 

From the fortress we look down upon the höuse of Albert 
Durer, which is preserved with religious care ; it has been 
hired by a society of artists, who use it as a club-room: 
his efligy in stone is over the door. In every house there 
is a picture or priut of hira, or copies or engravings from 
his works, and his head hangs in every print-shop. The 
Street in which he lived is called by his name, and the inhabit- 
ants have moreover built a fountain to his honour, and planted 
trees around it ; — in short. Albert Durer is wherever we look 
— wherever we move. What can Fuseli mean by saying that 
Albert Durer " was a man of extreme ingenuity without being 
a genius ?" Does the man of mere ingenuity Step before his 
age as Albert Durer did, not as an artist only, but as a man of 
science ? Is not genius the creative power ? and did not Albert 
Durer possess this power in an extraordinary degree ? Could 
Fuseli have seen his four apostles now in the gallery of Mu- 
nich, when he said that Albert Durer never had more than an 
occasional glimpse of the sublime ? 

Fuseli, as an artist, is an example of what I have seen in 

other minds, otherwise directed. The stronger the faculties, 

the more of original power in the mind, the less diffused is the 

sympathy, and the more is the judgment swayed by the indl- 

vidual character. Thus Fuseli, in his remarks on painters — 

excellent and eloquent as they are, — scarcely ever does justice 

to those who excel in colour. He perceives and admits the 

exeel]ence, but he shows in his criticisms, as in his pictures, 

that the faculty was wanting to feel and appreciate it : his 

remarks on Correggio and Rubens are a proof of this. In 

listening to the criticisms of an author on literature — of a 

painter on pictures — and, generally, to the opinion which one 

individual expresses of the character and actions of another, 

it is wise to take into consideratioa vhe modv^^^Vtfixv ^S. \si«Ä^ 

R2 
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in the person who speaks« and how far it maT» or mustrinfkt' 
ence, even where it does not absolutely distort, the judgmeat ; 
so many minds are M^hat the Germans call one-sided I The 
education, habits, mental existence of the individual, are the re> 
fracting medium through which the rays of truth pass to the 
mind, more or less bent or absorbed in their passage. We 
should make philosophical allowance for difierent degrees of 
density. 

Hans Sachs,* the old poet of Nuremberg, did as much for 
the Reformation by his songs and satires, as Luther and tbe 
doctors did by their preaching ; besides being one of the 
worshipful Company of meister-singers, he found time to mak» 
shoes, and even enrich himself by his trade : he informs us 
himself that he had composed and written with his own hand 
*^ four thousand two hundred mastership songs ; two huudred 
and eight comedies, tragedies, and farces ; one thousand seven 
hundred fahles, tales, and miscellaneous poems ; and seventy- 
three devotional, miiitary, and love songs." It is said he ex- 
celled in humour, but it was such as might have been expeeted 
from the times — ^it was vigorous and coarse. " Hans," says 
the critic, ^ teils his tale like a convivial burgher, fond of his 
can, and still fonder of his drollery."t If this be the case, hi& 
house has received a very appropriate designation : it is uovf 
an ale-house, from which, as 1 looked up, the mixed odours ol 
beer and tobacco, and the sound of voices singing in chorus, 
streamed through the old latticed Windows. '* Drollery" and 
" the can" were as rife in the dwelling of the immortal shoe- 
maker as they would have been in his own days, and in his 
own jovial presence. 

In the church of St. Sibbald, now the chief Protestant church, 
I was snrprised to find that most of the Roman Catholic Sym- 
bols and relics remained undisturbed : the large crucifix, the 
old pictures of the saints and Madonnas had been reverentially 
preserved. The perpetual light which had been vowed four 
centuriie» ago by one of the Tucher family was still buming 
over his torab ; no puritanic zeal had qüenched that tiny flame 
in its chased silver lamp ; and through successive generations^ 
and all revolutions of poliücs and religion, mainiained and fed 
by the pious honesty of the descendants, it still shone on, 

Like the brijght lamp that lay in Kildare's holy fane. 
And bumed through long ages of darkness and storm ! 



* Born at Nuremberg in 1494. 

t See the admlrable " Essay on the Early German and Northem 



•'^»etiy,*' already alladedto. 
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In this Protestant church, even the shrine of St. Sibbald has 
kept its place, if not to the honour and gloiy of the saint, at 
least to the honour and glory of the city of Nuremberg ; it is 
considered as the chef-cTcBuvre of Peter Vischer, a famous 
sculptor and caster in brouze, conteraporary with Albert Durer» 
It was begun in 1506, and finished in 1519, and is adorned 
with ninety-six figures, among which the twelve ^postles, all 
varying in charaeter and attitude, are really miracles of grace» 
power, and expression ; the base of the shrine rests upon six 
' gigantic snails, and the whole is cast in bronze, and finished 
with exquisite skill and fancy. At one end.of this extraordi- 
nary composition the artificer has placed his own figure, not 
obtrusively, but retired, in a sort of niche ; he is represented in 
his working dress, with his cap, leather apron, and tools in his 
hand. According to tradition, he was paid for his work by the 
pound weight, iwenty gülden (or fiorins) for every hundred 
weight of metal ; and the whole weighs one hundred and twenty 
centners, or hundred weight. 

The man who showed us this shrine was descended from 
Peter Vischer, Itved in the saine house which he and bis sons 
had formerly inhabited, and carried on the same trade, that of 
a smith and brass-founder. 

The Moritz-Kapel, near the church, is an old gothic chapel 
once dedicated to St. Maurice, now conver^ed into a publio 
gallery of pictures of the old German school. The collectioa 
is exeeedingly curious ; there are about one hundred and forty 
pictures, and besides specimens of Mabuse, Albert Durer, Yai^ 
Eyck, Martin Schoen, Lucas Kranach, and the two Holbeins,. 
I remember some portraits by a certain Hans Grimmer, which 
impressed me by their truth and fine painting. It appears from 
this collection that for some time after* Albert Durer, the Ger* 
man painters continued to paint oji a gold ground. Kulmbach, 
whose heads are quite marvellous for finish and expression,. 
generally did so. This gallery owes its existence to the pres- 
ent king, and has been well arranged by the architect Heidel* 
doff and Professor Von Dillis of Munich. 

In the market-place of Nuremberg Stands the Schönebrun*^ 
nen, that is, the beautiful fountain ; it bears the date 1355, and 
in style resembles the crosses which Edward I. erected to* 
Queen Eleanor, but is of more elaborate beauty ; it i» vovered 
with gothic figures, carved- by one of the most ancient of the - 
German sculptors, Schonholfer, who modestly styles himself 
a Btone-cutter. Here we see,. placed amicably close, Julius 
Cttsar, Godfrey of Boulogne» Judas M.a<2€.^^\>&^ ^«^zl^ssw^sol 
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the Great, Hector of Troy, Charlemagne, and King David : all 
old acquaintances, certainly, but whom we might have sup« 
posed that nothing but the day of judgment could ever have 
assembled together in Company. 

Talking of the day of judgment reminds me of the extraor* 
dinary cemetery of Nuremberg, certainly as unlike every other 
cemetery as Nuremberg is unlike every other city« Imagine 
upon a rising ground an open space of about four acres, com« 
pletely covered with enormous slabs, or rather blocks of solid 
stone, about a foot and a half in thickness, seven feet in lengtb, 
and four in breadth, laid horizontally, and just allowing space 
for a Single person to move between them. The name and 
the armorial bearings of the dead, cast in bronze, and some- 
times rieh sculpture, decorate these tombs : I remember one, 
to the memory of a beantiful girl, who was killed as she lay 
asleep in her faiher's garden by a lizard creeping into her 
mouth. The story is represented in bronze bas-relief, and the 
lizard is so constructed as to move when touched. From this 
I shrunk with disgust, and turned to the sepulchre of a famoas 
worthy, who measured the distance from Nuremberg to the 
holy sepulchre with his garter; the implement of his pious 
enterprise, twisted into a sort of true-love knot, is carved on 
his tomb. Two days afterward I entered the dominions of a 
reigning monarch, who is at this present moment performing a 
journey to Jerusalem round the walls of his room.* How 
long-lived are the follies of mankind ! Have, then, üve cen- 
turies made so little difference ? 

The tombs of Albert Durer, Hans Sachs, and Sandraart 
were pointed out to me, resembling the rest in size and form» 
I was assured that these huge sepulchral stones exceeded three 
thousand in number, and the whole aspect of this singular 
burial-place is, in truth, beyond measure striking — I could 
almostadd, appalling. 

I was not a little surprised and interested to find that the 
principal gazette of Nuremberg, which has a wide circulatioB 
through all this part of Germany, extending even to Frankfort, 
Munich, Dresden, and Leipsic, id entirely in female hands. 
Madame de Schaden is the proprietor, and the responsible 
editor of the paper ; she has the printing apparatus and offices 
under her own roof, and though advanced in years, eonducta 
the whole concem with a degree of activity, spirit, and talenl 

* Frederic Augustu», the present King of Sazony. He is, bowet" .» 
^ dotage, being norw in n\s e\|^Vy-&^Yi^evi. 
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wfaich deligbted me. The circulation of this paper amounta 
to sd>o.ut four thousand ; a trifling number compared to our pa-^ 
pers, but a large number in this economical countiy, where the 
same paper is generally read 5y füly or sixty persona at leastl 

* • * * • • 

All .travellers agree that benevolence and integrity are the 
national characteristics of the Germans. OT their honesty I 
had daily proofs : I do not consider that I was ever imposed upon 
or overcharged during my journey except once, and then it was 
by a Frenchraan. Their benevolence is displayed in the treat- 
ment of aniraals, particularly of their horses. It was some-» 
where between Nuremberg and Hof, that, for the first and only 
time, I saw a posttUion flog ]ns*horse unmercifully, or at least 
unreasonably. The Germans very seldom beat their horses : 
they talk to them, remonstrate, encourage, or upbraid them. I 
have frequently known a voiturier, or postillion, go a whole 
stage — ^which is seldom less than fifteen English miles — at a 
very fair pace, without once raising bis whip ; and have often 
witnessed, not withput amusement, long conversations between 
a driver and bis steed — the man, wkh bis arm thrown over th& 
animal's neck, discoursing in a stränge Jargon, and the intelli- 
gent brüte turning bis eye on bis master with such a responsiye 
expression ! In this part of Germany there is a populär versa 
repeated by the postillions, which may be called the German 
rule ofthe road, It is the horse who speaks — 

Berg auf, übertrieb mich nicht ; 
Berg ab, übereil mich nicht ; 
Auf ebenen Weg, versböue mich nicht ; 
Im Stahl, vergiss mich nicht : 

which 18, literally, 

Up hin, overdrive me not ; 
Down hin, hurry me not ; 
On level ground, spare me not ; 
In the 8t«ble, forget me not. 

The Gterman postillions form a very nnmerous and distinct 
class : they wear a half-military costume — a laced or em- 
Inroidered jacket, across which is invariably slung the bugle- 
horn, with its party-coloured cord and tasseis ; huge jack-boots, 
and a smart glazed hat, not unfrequently surmounted with a 
feather (as iq Hesse Gassei and Saxe Weimar), complete their 
appearance. X^ey/are in the direct senrice and pay of the 
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government ; they must have an excellent character for fidelity 
and good conduct before they are engaged, and the slighiest 
failing in duty or punctuality subjects them to severe punish- 
ment ; thus they enjoy some degree of respectability as a body, 
and Marschner thought it not unworthy of bis talents to com- 
pose a üne piece of music, which he called The Postillion^s 
" Morgen-lied," or morning song. I found them generally a 
good-humoured, honest set of men ; obliging, but not servile 
or cringing ; they are not allowed to smoke without the express 
leave of the traveller, nor to stop or delay on the road od aoy 
pretence whatever. In short, though the burley German pos- 
tillions do not present the neat compact turn-out of an English 
postboy, nor the horses any thing like the speed of " New- 
man's grays," or the Brighton Age, and though the traveller 
must now and then submit to arbitrary laws and individual in- 
convenience ; still the travelling regulations all over Gerroany, 
more especially in Prussia, are so precise, so admirable, and so 
strictly enforced, that nowhere could an unprotected female 
journey with more complete comfort and security. This I have 
proved by experience,.after having tried every difierent mode 
of conveyance in Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Saxony, and Hesse. 
My road expenses, for myself and an attendant, seldom ex« 
ceeded a Napoleon a-day. f 
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III. 

MEMOBANDA AT DRESDEN.* 

Beavtifvl, stately Dresden ! If not the queen, the fine lady 
of the G^rman eitles ! Surrounded with what is most enchant- 
ing In nature, and adorned with what is most enchanting in art, 
she sits by the Elbe like a fair one in romance, wreathing her 
towery diadem — so often scathed by war — with the vine and 
the m3nrtle, and looking on her own beauty imaged in the river 
flood, which, after rolling an iropetuous torrent througii the 
mountain gorges, here seems to pause and spread itself into a 
lacid mirror to catch the reflection of her airy magnificence. 
No doubt misery andevil dwell in Dresden, as in all the con- 
gregated societies of men, but nowhere . are they less obtru- 

* The deflcription of Dresden vid its environs, in Rassel'« Toor in 
Germany, is one of the best-written passages in that amnaing book — so 
admirably graphic and faithfui, that nothuig can be added ioitoMade-' 
seriplion; tnerefore I have effaced those notes which it has rendered super- 
fluous. It must, however, be remembered by those who refer to Mr. Kus- 
■ers work, that a revolotion has taken place, by which the king, now fallen 
into absolute dotage, has been removed from the direct administration of 
the govemment, and a much moie populär and liberal tone prevails in the 
estates : the two princes, nephews of the king, whom Mr. Rüssel men- 
tions as ** persons of whom scarcely anybody thinks of speakinff at all,** 
haTO since made themselves extremely conspicuous : — Prince Frederic 
has been declared regent, and is apparently much respected and beloved ; 
uid Prince John has distinguished himself as a Speaker in the Assembly 
of the States, and takes the liberal side on most occasions. A spirit of 
amelioration is at work in Dresden, as elsewhere, and the ten or twelve 
years which have elapsed since Mr. Russel's visit have not passed away 
without some salutary changes, while more are evidently at band. 

Mr. Rüssel speaks of the secrecy with which the sittings of the Cham- 
bers were then conducted : they are now public, and the debates are 
printed in the Gazette at considerable length. 
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sive. The city has all the advantages, and none of the disad- 
jrantages, of a capital ; the treasures of art accumulated here 
— the mild government, the delightful climate, the beauty of 
the environs, and the cheerfulness and simplicity of social in- 
tercourse, have rendered it a favourite residence for artists and 
literary characters, and to foreigners one of the most captiva- 
ting places in the world. How often have I stood in the open 
Space in front of the gorgeous Italian church, or on the summit 
of the flight of steps leading to the public walk, gazing upon 
the noble bridge which bestrides the majestie Elbe, and con- 
nects the new and the old town ; or, pursuing with enchanted eye 
the winding course of the river to the foot of those undulating 
purple hills, covered with villas and vineyards, tili a feeling of 
quiet, grateful enjoyment has stolen over me, like that wMch 
Wordsworth describes=— 

Feit in the blood, and Mi tAong the heart» 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil reskoration. 

But it is not only the natural beauties of the scene which strike 
a stranger ; the city itself- has this peculiarity in common witli 
Plorence, to which it has been so often compared, that insteaJ 
of being an accident in the landscape — a dim, smoky, care- 
haunted spot upon the all-lovely face of natura — a discord in 
the soothing harmony of that quiet enchanting scene which 
steals like music over the fancy, — it is rather a charm the 
more — an Ornament — a crowning splendour — a fulfiiling and 
completing chord. Its unrivalled elegance and neatness, a 
general air of cheerfulness combined with a certain dignity and 
tranquilllty, the purity and elasticity of the atmosphere, the 
brilliant shops, the well-dressed women, and the lively loob 
and good-humoured alertness of the people, who, like the Flor« 
entines, are more remarkable for their tact and acuteness thaa 
for their personal attractions; — all these advantages rendcr 
Dresden, though certainly one of the smallest, and by no means 
one of the riebest, capitals in Europe, one of the most delight- 
ful residenees on the Continent. I am Struck, too, by the silver« 
toned voices of the women, and the courtesy and vivacity of the 
men ; for in Bavaria the Intonation is broad and harsh, and 
the people, though frank, and honest, and good-naiured, are 
rather slow, and not particularly polished in their demeanour. 
It is the general aspect of Dresden which charms us : it is 
not distinguished by any vast or striking architectural decora« 
tions, i£ we excepl lViellaVva.ii eVvuteh, which, with all its thoa- 
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«and fauhs of stjde, pleases (rom itm beautifiil titiiatiMi and ita 
«xceeding rtehness. Thb is ihe only Roman Catholic ehurch 
m Dresden : for it is cnrious enough, that whüa the national 
religion, or, if t may so use the word, the State religion, is 
Protestant — ^the court religion is Catholic ; the loyal family 
having been for several generations of that j^rsuasion ;* but this 
has caused neither intolerance on the one band, nor jealousy on 
the other. The Saxons, the first who hailed and embraced 
the doctrines of Luther, seem quite content to allow their 
anointed king to go to heaven bis own way ; and though ihe 
priests who sarronnd bim are, of course, mindful to keep np 
their own influence, ibere is no sptrit of proselytism ; and I 
believe the most perfect equali^ with regard to religious maflers 
pfevails bere« The Catholic church is almost always half«-Ai21 
of Protestants, attracted by the delicious music, for all the 
«orpa d'opera sing in the choir. High raasa begins about the 
tarne that the sermon is orer in the other cburches, and yon 
aee the Protestants bunrying from their own senrice, crowding 
in atthe portais of the Catholic chnrch, and taking their places, 
the men on one side and the women on the other, with looks of 
infinite gravity and derotion : the Idng being always present, 
it wonld here be a breach of etiquette to behave as I bave 
ofien Seen the English behave in the Catholic churches^^pre- 
eisely as if in a theatre. Bat if the good old monarch imagines 
that bis heretic sofajects are to be converted by Ceci'sf dt^4na 
Toioe, he is wonderfiilly mistaken. 

The people of Dresden häve always been distinguished by 
their love of music ; I was therefore rather surprised to find 
here a little paltry theatre, ugly without, and mean within ; a 
new edifice has been for sotne time in contemplation, therefore 
to decorate or repair the old one may seem snperfluous. That 
k is not neariy large enongh for the place is its worst fault. 
I have nerer been in it that it was not crowded to snffiocatioB» 
At this time Bellini's opera, / CapeUeUi^ is the rage at Dresden, 
or rather Madame Devrient's impersonation of the Romeo, haa 
oompletely turned all heads and melted all hearta— -that are 
fosible. Bellini is only one of the thousand and one imitators 
i^ Rossini ; and the Capelletti only the last of the thousand 
and one versions of Romeo and Jaliet ; and Devrient is not 
generally heard to the greatest advantage in the modern Italian 
music ; but her conception of the part of Romeo is new and 

* AnffUrtiM IL abjared the Protestant religion in 1700, in order to 
«btain the erown of Peland. 

t The fira t tenor at Dresden in 1833. 

Vol. J.— S 
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bel<nig8 to henelf ; like a woman of feeling and geniiu sheha» 
put her stamp upon it : it is qnite disünct from the same char- 
acter as represented by Pasta and Malibran — eharc^ter perhaps 
I should not say, for in the lyrical drama there is properly no 
room for any such gradual development of individual send- 
ments and motives ; a powerful and graceful sketch, of which 
the outline is filled up by music, is all that the artist is required 
to give ; and within this boundary a more beautifql delineatioQ 
of youthful fervid passion I never beheld ; if Devrient must yield 
to Pasta in grandeur, and to Malibran in versatility of power and 
liquid flexibility of voice, she yields to neither in pathos, to neither 
in delicious modulation, to neither in passion, power, and origi- 
nality, though in her, in a still greater degree, the talent of the 
artist is modified by individual temperament. Like other gifted 
women, who are blessed or cnrsed with a mostexcitable nervoos 
aysteni, Devrient is a good deal under the influenee of moods of 
feeling and temper, and in the Performance of her favourite paits 
fas this of Romeo, the Armida, Emmellne in the Sweitzer 
Familie), is subject to inequalities, which are not caprices, bot 
arise from an exuberance of soul and power,, and only render 
her Performance more interesting. Every night that I ha?e 
Seen her since my arrival here, even in parts which are un- 
worthy of her, as in the ** Eagle's Nest,*** has increased my 
•stimate of her talents ; and last night when I aaw her for tfaie 
third time in the Romeo, she certainly surpassed herseif. The 
duet with Juliet (Madlle. Schneider), at the end of the pnX 
act, threw the whole audience into a tumult of admiration; 
they invariably encore this touching and impassioned scene, 
which is realiy a positive crueity, besides being a piece of 
smpidfty ; for though it may be as well sung the second time, 
it must snffer in effect from the repetition. The music, though 
yery pretty, is in itself nothing without the Situation and senti- 
ment ; and after the senses and imagination have been wound 
up to the roost thriiling excitement by tones of nieltin<r affec- 
tion and despair, and I^meo and Juliet have been finally tom 
asunder by a flinty-hearted stick of a father, with a black cloak 
and a bass voice — sehn les regles — it is ridiculous to see them 
come back from opposite sides of the stage, bow to the audience, 
mnd then, throwing themselves into eaeh other's arms^ pour oaf 

♦ An opera by Franz Glazer, of Berlin. The subject, which is the 
well-known story of the mother who delivera her infant when carried 
away by the eagle, or rather valtare of the Alp«, migbt make a göod 
Joeiodrama, but is not fit for an opera— and the music is trainanie «nd 
Doootojioas, 
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die bame paesionate strains of love and sörtow. As to Dev- 
rient*8 acting in the last scehe, I think even Pasta's Romee 
would have seemed colourless beside hers ; and tfais arises 
perhaps from the character of the music, from the very different 
style in which Zingarelli and Bellini have treated their last 
«cene. The former has made Romeo tender and plaintive, 
and Pasta accordingly subdued her conception to this tone ; but 
Bellini has thrown into the same seene more animation and 
more various eiTect.* Devrient, thus enabled to colour more 
highly, has gone beyond the composer. There was a flush of 
poetry and passion, a heart-breaking struggle of love and life 
against an overwhelming destiny» which thnlled me. Never 
did I hear any one sing so completely from her own soul as 
this astonishing creature. In certain tones and passages her 
▼oice issued from the depths of her bosom as if steeped in 
tears ; and her countenance, when she hears Juliet sigh from 
the tomb, was such a sudden and divine gleam of expression 
as 1 have never Seen on any face but Fanny Kemble*s. I was 
not sarprised to learn that Madame Devrient is generally ill 
aller her Performance, and unable to sing in this part more Üian 

ODce or twice a week. 

« « * « * . 

Tieck is the literary Colossus of Dresden ; perhaps I should 
sayof Germany. There are those who dispute his infallibility 
as a eritic ; there are those who will not walk under the ban- 
ners of his philosophy ; but since the death of Goethe, Ibeliev^ 
Ludwig Tieck holds undisputed the first rank as an original 
poet, and powerful writer, and has succeeded, by right divine, 
to the vacant throne of genius. His house in the Aitmarkt 
(the tall, red house at the soutli-east corner), henceforth con- 
»ecrated by that power which can ** hallow in the core of 
human hearts even the ruin of a wall,**t is the resort of all the 
enlightened strangers who flock to Dresden : even those who 
know nothing of Tieck but his name, deem an introduction to 
him as indispensable as a visit to the Madonna del Sisto. To 
the English, he is particularly interesting : his knowledge of 

* Zingarelli composed hia Romeo e Gndktta in 1797 : Bellini prodnced 
the Capdletti at Yenice in 1832, for our silver-voiced Caradori and the 
contr'alto Giudita Grisi, sister of tbat accomplished singer, Giolietta 
Griei. Thirty-five years are an äffe in the history of mosic; Of the 
two operas, Bellini's is the most efitective, from the nnmber of thie eoD- 
perted pieces, without containing a single air iwhich can be placed in 
^0iiipan»on with five or six in Zingarellrs opera. 

t Lord Byron» 
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our langaage anid literatore, and especially of our older wntcny 
18 profonnd.^ Endaed with an imaginadon which loxuriates m 
die wofid of manrels, whieh ^dwells delightedlj midst fay« 
and talismans,'* and embraces in ht ränge of power what is 
bighesty deepest, moet subtte, ~roo8t pracdcal — giiVed with a 
ereative spirit, for ever moving and working within the iUimiw 
able nniverse of fancy, Tieek ia yet one of the most poignant 
tatirista and profound criücs of the age« . He has for the last 
twenty years devoted his time and talents, in conjnnction'with 
Schlegel, to the study, translation, and illustration of Shak- 
apeare. The combination of these two minds has done per- 
haps wbat no Single mind could have effected in developing, 
elucidating, and clothing fn a new language the creationa of 
that mighty and inspired being. 

It ie to be hoped that some translaior will rise np amoog ns 
to do justice in retum to Tiedc. No one teils a fairy tale like 
him : the eamest simplicity of style and manner is so exqnoite 
Aat he always gives the idea of one whose hair was on end at 
his own wonders, who was entangled by the spell of his own 
enehantments.. A fewof these lighter prodnetions (his Volks- 
märchen, or populär Tales) have been rendered into ov 
langaage ; but those of his works which have given him the 
highest estimation ameng bis own connlrjrmen, still remain a 
sealed fountain to English readers.* 

It was with some trepidation I foond niyself in the presenee 
of this es^raordinary man. Notwithstanding his profomd 
knowiedge of our language, he rarely speaks English, ani 
like Alfieri, he will not speak French. I addressed him in 
En^ish, and he spoke to me in German. The ijyjpa:iumioii 

* ** Tieck," says Cailyle, ** is a poet bom as well as made. — ^He is no 
BMBr» obsenrist and Compiler, rendeiing back to us, with additions or 
MibtraolaoiM, the beaoty which ezittkig thhigs have of themaelves pn- 
•ented to him ; but a trae maker, to whom the actoal and externa! is bot 
tha excitemtfU for ideal creations, representing and ennobling its effects. 
IHs feeling or knowled^e, his love or scom, his gay hnmoiir or sdema 
eamettness ; all the^ricAes of his inward world are pervaded and masteisd 
by the living energy of the soul which possesses them, and their finer 
essance is wafied to us in his poetry, like Arabian odoura on the wingi 
of the wind. But tbis may be said of all true poets ; and each is distic- 
guiahed firom all by bis individual characteristics. Among Tied^'s, out 
of th« most remarkable is his combination of so many gifis in sngh fall 
and simple harmony. His ridicule does not obstract his adoration ; h» 
gay sontheni fanqr lives in Union with a northem hcart ; with the mooA 
of a longing and unpassioned sfMrit, he seems deeply conversant ; end a 

a^ Imagination, in the hVsheat senae of that woni, reiima over all lä 

poaOcwurid,'» 
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kk itiy firat füllt feil very naturally Qpon Sh«kspe«re, for I kad 
been looking'over his admirable new translation ^f Macbeth« 
which he had just completed. Macbeth led us to the Engluih 
theatre and English acting— toMirs» Siddons and the Kembles« 
and the actual character and State of our stage% 

Whiie he spoke, I could not help looking at his head, whteh 
is wonderfuUy fine ; the noble breadth and amplitude of his 
bfow, and his quiet, but penetrating eye> with an expression of 
latent humour hovering round his lips, formed akogether a 
striking physiognomy. The numerous prints and portraits of 
Tieck whtch are scattered over Germany are very defective 
as resemblances. They have a heavy look ; they give the 
weight and power of his head, but nothing of ihefinesse which 
lurks in the low er part of his face. His manner is courteonsi 
and his voice particularly sweet and winning. He is ap* 
parently fond of the society of women ; or the women are fond 
of bis Society, for in the evening his room is generaliy crowded 
with fair worshippers. Yet Tieck, like Groethe, is accused of 
entertaining some unworthy sentiments with regard to the sex ; 
and is also said, like Groethe, not to have upheld us in his 
writings, as the true philosopher, to say nothing of the true 
poet, ought to have done. It is a fact upon which I shall take 
an opportunity of enlarging, that almost all the greatest men 
who have lived in the world, whether poets, philosophers, artists, 
or statesmen, have derived their mental and physical Organiza- 
tion more from the mother's than the father's side ; and the 
same is true, unhappily, of those who have been in an extra- 
^ ordinary degree perverted. And does not this lead us to some 
awful considerations on the importance of the moral and phy- 
sical well-being of women, and their present condition in 
society, as a branch of legislation and politics, which must ere 
long be modified ? Let our lords and masters refiect, that if an 
extensive inßuence for good or for evii be not denied to us, an 
influence commencing not only with, but before the birth of 
their children, it is time that the manifold mischiefs and miseries 
lurking in the bosom of society, and of which woman is at once 
the wretched instrument and more wretched victim, be looked 
to. Sometimes I am induced to think that Tieck is misinter- 
preted or libelled by those who pretend to take the tone from 
his writings -and opinions : it is evident that he delights in being 
surrounded by a crowd of admiring women, fherefore he must 
in his heart honour and reverence us as being morally eqnal 
with man, — for M^ho could suspect the great Tieck of that 



p^llffy* Mkcmabry whkh ean be gratified bjr the adaktMB of 

lofefior beihgi» T 

Tieek*» extraordinafy talent for readkif aloiid is mach and 

de aon r cd ly celebrated : he gi^es drami^c readings two or lte«e 

times a week whea \m health and bis avocauoas aUow tbis 

ea:eation ; ihe Company aaaamble at aix, and it ia admableta 

ba pUBclual U> the moinent ; aoon afierward lea ia aerved : ht 

begina %o read at aeven preciady« when the doora are closed 

agamat all intruaion wbatever, »id he reads through a whde 

play without pauae, reat, omiaaion, or imemiption. Thus I 

hewd lüm read Juliua Ceaar and tlie Midaummer Nigfat^t 

I^ream (in the Gerinan trahalation by bimaelf and Schlegel), 

and except Mra» Siddona» I never heard any thing comparable 

aa dramatic reading. Hia voice ia rieh, and capable of great 

variety of modulation« I obaerved that the hmnofoiia and de* 

damatory paaaagea were rather better than the pat heile asA 

tender paaaagea i he waa quite at home among the elvea and 

downa in the Midaummer Night'a Dream, of which he gaTe 

the £uita8tic and comic parta with indeaeribable humoor and 

effect. Aa to the tranalation, I could only jndge of ita manr^ 

fous.fidelity, which enabled roe to foUow him, wiNrd for wovdy— 

but.the G^rmana themaelvea are equally enchanted by its yig- 

oor, and elegance, and poetical colouring. 

« « « • * « 

The far-famed gallery of Dreaden ia^ of courae» the first and 
grand attraction to a atranger. 

The regulation of thia gallery, and the difficulty of obtaiaing 
admiaaion, atruck me at firat aa rather inhoapitablie and ü^ 
natnred. In the aummer montha it is open to the public twa 
daya in the week ; but during the winter montha, from Septem* 
ber to March,. it ia closed. In order to obtain admittance du- 
ring thia recesSf you must pay three dollara to one of the prin- 
cipal keepers on duty, and a gratuity to the porter,. — in all 
about half a guinea^ Having once paid thia sum, you are free 
t» efUer whenever the gallery haa been opened foa another 
party. The ceremony is, te aend the laquais-de-place at nine 
iti the moming to inquHre whether the gallery vrifL he open in 
the eourse of the day ; if the answer be in the affirmative, it k 
adviaable to make your appearance aa early aa possible, and 1 
believe you may atay aa long aa you pleaae (at leaat / did) ; 
Qothing more ia afterward demanded, though aomething may 
IHvhapa be expected — if you are a very frequent viaiter. AU 
thia Ja rather ungra^ioua. It i» tme that the gallery ia not a 
natkmH^ but aroyal gaVieiyv— -^^^^^^^^"^^"cA«^ %ud enriched 



by prinees for thcmr prifat0 recrealioii ; thal Attgostor III. jw- 
chased tfae Modena gallety for his khigfy j^eaMiM ; that fiom 
tlie ongiaai comtnietion of the buildingf h » impmiMbld to harn 
h vmh stoves, without itiourriag some risk^ and thai te oblige 
the poor professors and attendant» to Unger beiniinbed and 
ahivering in the gallery from morning to night, is crueL In 
faet, it woold be difficulr to give an idea of the dead.Iy cold 
which prevails in the inner gallery, where the beams of the 
snn scareely ever penetrate. And it may happen that only a 
Chance visiter, or one or two strangers, may ask admittance in 
the course of the day. But poor as Saxony now is, — drained; 
and exhausted, and maimed by successive wars, and trampled 
by successive conquerors, this glorious gallery, which Frederic 
spared, and Napoleon left inViolate, remains the ehief attraction 
to strangers ; and it may be donbted whether there is good 
poliey in making admittance ta its treasures a matter of diffi- 
culty, vexation, and expense.. There wonld be little fear, if all 
strangers were as obstinate and enthusiastic as myself, — for^ 
to confess the truth, I know not what obstacle, or difficulty, or 
inconvenience conld have kept me ont ; if all legal avenaea 
had been hermetically sealed, I would have prayed, bribed» 
perserered, tili I had attained my purpose, and after travelling 
three hundred miles to achieve an object, what are a few dol* 
lars ? But still it is ungracious, and methinks^ in this eourte- 
ous and liberal eapital, these regulations ought to be reformed 
or modified. 

On entöring the gallery for the ürst time, I walked straight 
forward, without pausing, or tuming to the right or the left, 
into the Rafiaelle-rooro, and looked round for the Madonna de! 
Sisto, — literally with a kind of misgiving. Familiär as the 
form might be to the eye and the fancy, from numerous copies 
and prints, still the unknown original held a sanctuary in my 
Imagination, like the mystic Isis behind her veil : and it seemed 
that whatever I beheld of lovely, or perfecta or soul-speaking i» 
art, had an unrevealed rival in my imagination i something was 
beyond — there was a critericm of possible excellence as yet 
enly conjectured — for I had not seen the Madonna del Sisto. 
Now, when I was abeut to lift my eyes to it, I literally hesi- 
tated — I drew a long sigh, as if resigning myself to disappoint» 

ment,^ and looked r-Yes ! there she was indeed ! that di- 

vinest image that ever shaped itself in palpable hues and forms 
to the living eye ! What a revelation of ineffable grace, and 
purity, and truth, and goodness ! There i« no vae attempting 
to say any thing^ about it ; too mach haa altead^ ^^rn^'^v^^ 
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wnttea--«iid wbat aie words ! After gasnig on it again and 
agaiD» day after day, I feel that to attempt to deacribe the im- 
preasion ia like meaeuring the infinite, and aoonding the un- 
fathomable. When I looked up at it to-day it gave me the 
idea, or rather the feeling, of a vision descending and floatiDg 
down upon me* The head of the virgin is quite superhuman ; 
to aay that it is beautiful, givea no idea of it. Seme of Gor; 
reggio's and Guido*s virgins — the virgin of Murillo at the Leuch^ 
tenberg palace— have more beauty, in the comn^on meaning of 
the Word ; but every other female face, however lovely, how- 
ever majestic, would, I am convineed, appear either triteor 
exaggerated if brought into immediate coroparison with this 
divine countenance. There is such a blessed calm in every 
feature ! and the eyes, beaming with a kind of internal light, 
look straight out of the picture— ^not at you or me — not at aoy 
thing belonging to this world, — but through and through the 
universe. The unearthly child is a sublime vision of power 
and grandeur, and seems not so much supported as enthroned 
in her arms, and what fiiter throne for the Divinity than a wo- 
man's bosom füll of innocence and love t The expression in 
the face of St. Barbara, who looks down, has been difierently 
interpreted : to me she seems to be giving a last look at the 
earth, above which the group is raised as on a hovering cloud. 
St. Sixtus is evidently pleading in all the combined fervour of 
faith, hope, and charity, for the congregation of sinners, who 
are supposed to be kneeling befor<e the picture — that is, for us 
— to whom he points. Finally, the cherubs below,. with their 
upward look of rapture and wornler, blending the most childish 
innocence with a sublime inspiration, complete the harmonlous 
whole, uniting heaven with earth. 

Whije I stood in contemplation of this all-perfect work, I 
feit the impression of its loveliness in my deepest heart, not 
only wilhout thcT power, but without the thought or wish to 
give it voice or werde, tili some lines of Shelley's — lines which 
were not, but, methinks, ought to have been, inspired by the 
Madonna — came, uncalled, floating through my memory — 

Seraph of Heaven ! too gentle to be homan, 
VeiJing beneath that radiant form of womau 
All that is insupportable in thee, 
Of light, and love, and immortality ! 
Sweet Benediction in the etemal carse ! 
Veil'd Gkny of this lampless universe ! 
Thoa Harmony of Natufe's art I 



I mettore 

Tbe World of fancies, seeking one like thee^ 
And foid — alas ! mine one infiimity !* 

On the first moming I epent in the gallerj, a most benevo- 
lent-Iooking old gentleman came up to me, and half lifUng his 
velvet cap from his gray hairs, courteously salnted me by name» 
I replied, without knowing at the moment to whom I spoke» 
It was Böttigar, the most formidable — no, not formidable-^ 
but the most erudite scholar, critic, antiquarian, in Germany. 
Böttigar, I do believe, has read every book that evcr was writ- 
ten; knows every thing that ever was knowh; and is ac-i* 
quainted with everybody, who is anyhody^ in the fonr quarters 
of the World. He is not the author of any large work, bat 
his writings, in a variety of form, on art, ancient and modern^ 
— on literature, on the classics, on the stage, are known over 
all Germany ; and in his best days few have exercised so wide 
an influence over opinion and literature. It is »cdd, that in his 
latter years his criticism has been too vague, his praise too in- 
discriminate, to be trusted ; but I know not why this should 
ezcite indignation, though it may produce mistrust: in Bötti- 
gar's conformation, benevolence must always have been promi- 
nent, and in the decline of his life — for he is now seventy-eight 
— this natural courtesy combining with a good deal of vanlty 
and imagination^ would necessarily prodnoe the result of ex« 
trerae mildness, — a disposition to see, or try to see, all en heatu 
The happier for bim, and the pleasanter for others. We were 
Standing together in the room with the Madonna, but I did not 
allude to it, nor attempt to express by a word the Impression it 
had made on me ; but he seemed to understand my silence ; 
he afterward told me that it is ascertained that Raffaelle em- 
ployed only three months in executing this picture : it was 
thrown upon his canvass in a glow of Inspiration, and is painted 
very lightly and thinly. When Palm^roli, the Italian rcstorer, 
was brougtit here at an expense of more than three thousand 
ducats, he ventured to clean and retouch the background and ' 
accessories, but dared not touch the figures of the Virgm and 
the Child, which retain theü- sombre tint. This has perhaps 
destroyed the harmony of the general effect, but if the man 
mistrusted himself, he was right : in such a case, however, he 
had better have let the background alone. In taking down the 
picture for the purpose of cleaning» it was discovered that a 
part of the original [canTass, abont a quart«r of a yard, wa» 

• Tide SheOvf's IfipiSFefaifisfi. 
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tnnied back in order to make it fit the frame. Every one must 
have obsenred, ihat in Müller's engraving, and all the known 
copies of this Madonna, the head is too near the top of the 
picture, so as to mar the just proportion. This is now 
amended : the veü, or curtain, which appears to have beea 
just drawn aside to disclose the celestial vision, does not now 
reach the boundary of the picture, as heretofore ; the original 
effect is restored, and it is infinitely better. 

As if to produce a surfeit of excellence, the five Corregios 
hang together in the same room with the RafTaelle.* They 
are the . Madonna di San Georgio ; the Madonna di San Frau« 
cisco ; the Madonna di Santo Sebastiano ; the famous Na- 
tivity, called La Notte ; and the small Magdalena reading, of 
which there exist an incalculable number of copies and prints. 
I know not that any thing can be added to what has been said 
a hundred times over, of these wondrous pieces of poelry. 
Their excellence and value, as unequalled productions of art, 
may not perhaps be understood by all, — the poetical charm, 
the someüiing more than roeets the eye, is not perhaps eqaally 
feit by all^ — but the sentiment is intefligible to every mind, aiä 
goes at once to every heart; the most uneducated eye, the 
merest tyro in art, gazes with delight on the Notte ; and the 
Magdalene reading has given ftiore pieasure than any known 
picture, — ^it is so quiet, so simple, so touching in its heavenly 
beauty ! Those who may not perfectly understand what ailists 
mean when they dwell with rapture on Correggio's wonderfal 
chiaro-souro, should look close into this little picture, which 
hangs at a convenient height : they will perceive that they can 
look through the shadows into the substance, — as it might be, 
into the flesh and blood ;~the shadows seem accidental — as if 
between the eye and the colours, and not incorporated with 
them ; in this lies the inimitable excellence of this raaster. 

'The Magdalene was once surrounded by a rieh frame of 
silver gilt, chased, and adomed with gems, turquoises, and 
pearls: but some years ago a thief found means to enterat 
the window, aqd carried off the picture for the sake of the 
frame. A reward of two hundred ducats and a pardon were 
offered for the picture only, and in a formight aflerward it wai 

* Mr, Rassel is quite right in bis Observation that the Correggios ti« 
hang too near together : the fact is, that in the Dresden gallery, the pfc- 
tures are not wefl hang, nor well arranged ; there is too little ligbt ■ 
ths oater gidlery. Lastly, the nombers sie so confosed that I fgond ll^ 
catologue of little ose. A new anrangement and a new catalogiM I7 
iroftifor Matthaii «lelii eoiil«i»|^%)BMMBu 
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häppily reitored to tlie gallery iminjtired ; bot I dU not hear 
that the frame and jewels were ever recovered. 

Of Correggio's larger ptctares, I think the Madonna di San 
Georgio pleased me most. The Virgin is seated on a throne, 
holding the sacred Infant, who extends his arms and smiles out 
npon the world he has come to aave. On the right Stands St. 
George, his foot on the dragon's head ; behind him St. Peter 
Martyr ; on the left, St. Geminiano and St. John the Baptist. 
In the front of the picture two heavenly boys are playing with 
the sword and helmet of St. George, whtch he has apparently 
cast down at the foot of the throne. All this picture is grand 
and sublime, in the feeling, the forms, the colouring, the ex« 
pression. But what, says a wiseacre of a critic, rubbing up 
his school chronology, what have St. Francis, and St. George, 
aad St. John the Baptist to do. in the same picture with the 
Yirgin Maiy t Did not St. George Hve nine hnndred years,after 
St; Jdin ? and St. Francis five hundred years aller SL George! 
«nd so on« Yet this is properly no anachronism — no violation of 
the proprieties of actton, p^aee, or time. These.and similar pic- 
tnres, as the St. Jerome at Parma, and Raffaelle*s Madonna, 
are not to be considered as historical paintings, but as graod 
pieces of lyrical and sacred poetry. In this particmlar picture, 
'which was an altar-piece in the church of Our Lady at Parma, 
vre have in St. G^rge the reprtoentation of reMgious magni- 
Bimity ; in ^t. John, religious enthusiasm : in St. Geminiano, 
religious munificence ; in St. Peter Martyr, religious fortitode } 
and these are grouped round the most lovely impersonation oif 
innocence, chastity, and heavenly love. Such, as it appears to 
me» is the true intention and signification of this and similar 
|)icture% 

But in the ^ Notte*' (the Nativity) the case is different. It 
is properly an historical picture ; and if Correggio had placed 
St. George, or St. Francis, or the Magdalene, as spectators, 
vre might then exclaim at the absurdity of the anachronism ; 
but faere Corregio has converted the literal representation of a 
.ctrcumstanee in sacred history into a divine piece of poetry, 
when he gave us that emanation of supematural light, stream« 
ing from the form of the celestial child, and illuminating the 
ecstatic face of the virgin^ mother, who bends over her infant 
mdaxzled; whtle another female draws back, veihng her eyes 
with her band, as if unable to endure the radiance. Far off, 
throügh the glocmi of night, we see the morning just breaking 
alöng the eastero horizon — emblem of the ** cbiy-spnng from 
on li^h." 
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Thia m preoisely oae of those {Metures of whieh bo eopy er 
engraving could eonvey aoy adequate idea' ; the s^idment of 
maternity (in which Correggio excelled) is so exqoisitely 
tander, and the colouring so inconceirably tran8i>arent and dell« 
«ate. 

I Buppose it is a aort of treason to say that in tfae Madonna 
di San Francisco« the face of the virgin is tinctnred with affee- 
tation ; but such was and t^ my impresaion. 

If I were to plan a new Dresden gallery« the Madonna del 
Sisto and the ** Notte** should each have a aanctuary apart, and 
be lighted from above; at present, they are ill-placed fof 
effect. 

When I could move from the RalSarile rooni, I took advan- 
tage of the presence suid atlendance of Professor Matthai 
(who is himseif a painter of eounence here)« and went throogh 
a regnlar course of the Itallan schools of painting, beginmng 
with Giotto. The coUection is eztremely rieh in the eaily 
Ferarese and Venetiam painters, and it was moat interesdiq; 
Ihns to traee the gradual uDprovement and development of ths 
achool of celoilrists through Squarcione, Mantegna, the Bellini, 
GUorgione» Paris Bordone, Palma, and Titian ; until riefansss 
became ezoberance, and power verged upon excess in Paoi 
Yeronese and Tintoretto. 

Cerlainly, I feel no inclination to turn my note-^boo^ inte a 
catalogne ; but I mnst mention Tilia&*s Christo della Moneta: 
«--such a head ! — so pure from any trace of passion ! — so re- 
fined, so iutellectual, so benevolent ! The only head of Chiist 
I ever entirely approved. 

Here they have Giorgione's master-jueee — the raeeting of 
Rachel and Jacob ; and the three daughters of Palma, half- 
lengths, in the4Bame picture. The centre one, Yiolante, ia a 
most lovely head. 

There is here an extraordinary picture by Titian, represent* 
ing Lucrezia Borgia, presented by her husband to the Ma- 
donna. The. portraits are the size of life, half-lengths. I 
looked in vain in the countenance of Luer^ia for söme trace, 
some testimony of the crimes imputed to her ; but she is a fair, 
golden«haired, gentle-looking creature, with a feeble and vapid 
exprtssion. The head of her husband, Alphonso, is fine aod 
fnü of power. There are, I suppose, not less than fourteenor 
fifteen pictures by Titian. 

The Concina family, by Paul Yeronese, esteemed his fioeet 
production, is in the Dresden gallery,^ wiüi ten others of the 
aame master. Of Guido, tViete ^xe \.«cl ^^vs^x&xes^ particulaiiy 1 
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tfaal extraordinary one, called Ninus and Semiramis, life size. 
Of the CarraccH at least eight or nine, particularly the Genius 
ef Farne, which should be compared with that of Guido. 
There are numerous pictures of Albano and Ribera ; but very 
few specimens of Salvator Rosa and Domenichiuo. 

On the whole, I snppose that no gallery, except that of Flor- 
ence, can compete with the Dresden gallery in the treasures of 
Italian art. In all, there are five hundred and thirty-four Ital- 
ian pictures. 

I pass over the Flemish, Dutch, and French pictures, which 
fill the outer gallery :' these exceed the Italian school in num- 
ber, and roany of them are of surpassing merit and value, but, 
having just come from Munich, where the eye and fan^y are 
both satiated with this class of pictures, I gave my attention 
principally to the Italian masters. 

There is one room here entirely filled with the crayon paint- 
ings of Rosalba, including a few by Liolard. Among them is 
a very interesting head of Metastasio, painted when he was 
young. He has fair hair and blue eyes, with small features, 
and an expression of mingled sensibiiity and acuteness : no 
power. 

. Rosalba Carriera, perhaps the finest crayon painter who ever 
existed, was a Yenetian, born at Chiozza in 1675. She was an 
admirable creature in every respect, possessing many accom- 
plishments, besides the beautifui art in which she excelled. 
Several anecdotes are preserved which prove the sweetness of 
her disposition, and the clear simplicity of her mind. Spence, 
who knew her personally, calls her **the most modest of 
painters ;'' yet she used to say playfully, "' I am charmed with 
every thing I do for eight hours after it is done !" This was 
nataral while the excitement of conception was fresh upon the 
mind. No one, bowever, could be more fastidious and difficult 
about their own works than Rosalba. She was not ovly an 
observer of countenance by profession, but a most acute ob- 
server of character, as revealed in all its externa! indications. 
She Said of Sir Godfrey Kneller, after he had paid her a visit^ 
•* I concluded he could not be religious, for be has no modesty." 
The general philosophieal truth compris^ in these few words 
18 not less admirable than the acutenes« of the remark, as ap- 
plied to Kneller — a professed skeptic, and the most self-suffi- 
cient coxcomb of bis time. 

- Rosalba was invitqd at different limes to almost all th« 
courte of Europe, and painted most of the distinguished per- 
sona of her lime at Vienna, Dresden, Berlm, and ParU ; tbß 
Vol. L—T 
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kdy-like refinements of her mind and manners, which also 
marked her style of painting, recommended her not less ihan 
her talents. 8he used, after her retum to Italy, to say her 
prayert in Grerman, ^ because the language was so express- 
ive.''* 

Rosalba became blind before her death« which occurred in 
1767. Her works in the Dresden gallery amount to at least 
one hundred and fifty — ^principally portraits — but there aie 
also some exquisite fancy heads. 

Thinking of Rosalba reminds me that there are some pretty 
stories told of women who have excelled as professed artbts. 
In general, the conscious power of maintaining themselves, 
habits of attention and manual industry, the application of oor 
feminine superfluity of sensibility and imagination to a tangi- 
ble result — have produced fine characters. The daughter of 
TintOTetto, when invited to the courts of Maximilian and Philip 
II., refused to leave her father. Violante Siries of Florence 
gave a similar proof of £dial affection ; and when the grand 
duke commanded her to paint her own portrait for the Floreo- 
tine gallery, where it now hangs, she introduced the portrait 
of her father, because he had been her first instructer in arU 
When Henrietta Walters, the famous Dutch miniature painter, 
was invited by Peter the Great and Frederic to their respect- 
ive courts, with magnificent promises of favour and patronage, 
she steadily refused ; and when Peter, who had no idea of giv- 
ing way to obstacles, particularly in the femaie form, i>re88ed 
upon her in person the most splendid offers, and demanded the 
reason of her refusal, she replied, that she was contented with 
her lot, and could not bear the idea of living out of a free 
eountry. 

Maria von Osterwyck, one of the most admirable flower 
painters, had a lover, to whom she was a Mttle partial, but his 
idlene«s and dissipation dislressed her. At length she pro- 
mised to give him her band on condition that during one year 
he would vfKxk regularly ten hpurs a day, observing that it 
was only what ^he had done herseif fröm a very early ag«. 
He agreed; and t6qk a house opposite to her tliat she might 
witness his industry^ but habit was too strong, his love or his 
resolution failed, and hV broke the compact. She refused to 
behis wife; and no entr^ties could afterward alter her de- 
termination never to accept the man who had shown so Hule 
•trength of character, and so Kttle real love. She was a wise 
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woman,.aiid, as the erent showed, not a heartless one. She 
died unmarried, though surrounded by suitors. 

It was the fate of Elizabeth Sirani, one of the most beau- 
tiful women, as well as one of the most exquisite painters of 
her time, to live in the midst of those deadly feuds between 
the pupils of Guido and those of Domenichino, and she was 
poisoned at the age of twenty-six. She left behind her one 
hundred and fiily pictures, an astonishing number if we coii- 
sider the age at which the world was deprived of this wcm^ 
derful creature, for they are finished with the utmost care in 
every part. Madonnas and Magdalenes were her favourite 
subjects. ' She died in 1526. Her best pictures are at Flor* 
ence. 

Sofonisba Angusciola had two sisters, Lucia and Europat 
almost as gifted, though not quite so celebrated as herseif; 
these three ^^virtuous gentle women,'* as Vasari calls them« 
lived together in the most delightful sisterly unicm. One of 
Sofbnisba's most beautiful pictures represents her two sisters 
pla3dng at chess, attended by the old duenna, who accom- 
panied them everywhere. When Sofonisba was inyited to 
the court of Spain, in 1560, she took her sisters with her — ^in 
Short, they were inseparable. They were all accomplished 
women. ** We hear,** said the pope, in a complimentary letter 
to Sofonisba on one of her pictures, "that this your great 
talent is among the leaet you possess :" which letter is said 
by Vasari to be a sufficient proof of the genius of Sofonisba—- 
as if the holy father's infallibility extended to painting ! 
Luckily, we have proofs niore undeniable in her own most 
lovely works — glowing with life like those of Titian ; and in 
the testimony of Vandyke, who said of her in her later years, 
that ** he had learned more from one old blind woman in Italy 
than from all the masters of bis art." 

It is worth remarking, that almost all the women who have 
attained celebrity in painting, have excelled in portraiture. 
The characteristic of Rosalba is an exceeding elegance ; of 
Angelica Kaufiinan exceeding grace: but she wants nerve. 
Lavinia Fontana threw a look of sensibility into her most mas^ 
culine heads — she died broken-hearted for the loss of an only 
son, whose portrait is her masterpiece«* The Sofonisba had 
most dignity, and in her own portrait,t a certain dignified sim- 

* Lanzi says, that many of the works of Lavinia Fontana might 
easily pass for those of Guido ; — hex best works are at Bologna. She 
died in 1614. . 

t At AUhorpe. 
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plicity in the air and attitude strikes us immediately. Gen- 
tileschi has most power : she was a gifled, but a profligate 
woman. AJl those whom I have mentioned were women of 
undoubted genius ; for they have each a style apart, peculiar, 
and tinted by their individual character : but all, except Gen- 
tileschi, were feminine painters. They sueceeded best in 
feminine portraits, and when ihey painted history they were 
only admurable in that class of subjects whieh came within the 
province of their sex ; beyond that boundary they became 
fade, insipid, or exaggerated ; thus Elizabeth Sirani's Annun- 
ciation is exquisite, and her Crucifixion feeble ; Angelica 
Kauffman's Nymphs and Madonnas are lovely ; but her pic- 
ture of the warrior Herman, retuming home after the defeat 
of the Roman legions, is cold and inefiective. The result of 
these reflections is, that there is a walk of art in which woman 
may attain perfection, and excel the other sex ; as there is 
another department from which they are excluded. You must 
change the physical Organization of the race of women before 
we produce a Rubens or a Michael Angelo. Theii, on the 
other band, I faney, no man could paint like Louisa Sharpe, 
any more than write like Mrs. Hemans. Louisa Sharpe and 
her sister are in painting just what Mrs. Hemans is in poetiy ; 
we see in their works the same characteristics — no feebleness, 
no littleness of design or manner, nothing vapid, trivial, or 
affected, — and nothing masculine ; all is supereminently, essen- 
tially feminine, in subject, style, and sentiment. I wish to 
combat in every way that oft-repeated, but most false com- 
pliment unthinkingly paid to women, that genius is of no sex; 
there may be equality of power, but in its quality and appli- 
cation there will and must be difference and distinction. If 
men would but rememember this truth, they would eease to 
treat wiih ridicule and jealousy the attainments and aspira- 
tions of women, knowing that there never could be real com- 
petition or rivalry. If women would admit this truth, they 
would not jH-esume out of their sphere : — but then we come 
to the necessity for some key to the knowledge of ourselves 
and others — some scale for the just estimation of our own 
qualities and powers, compared with those of others— the 
great secret of self-regulation and happiness — the bcginning, 
middle, and end of all education. 

But to retum from this tirade. I wish my vagrant pen were 
less discursive. 

In the works of art, the presence of a power, feit rather 
an perceived, andkept&abordinate to the sentiment ofgrace, 
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«hoald mark the female mind and band. This is "what I lof 
in Rosalba, in her own Mra. Carpenter, in Madame de FVey« 
berg, and in Eliza and Louisa Sharpe : in the latter there is a 
high tone of moral as well as poetical feeling. Thus her pie- 
ture of the young girl coming out of church after disturbing 
the equanimity of a whole congregation by her fine lady airs 
and her silk attire, is a charming and most gracefol satire on 
the foibles of her sex. Theidea, however, is taken from the 
Spectator. But Louisa Sharpe can also create. Of another 
lovely picture,-— that of the young, forsaken, disconsolate, re- 
pentant mother, who sits drooping over her child, ** with looks 
bowed down in penetrative shame," while one or two of the 
rigidly-righteous of her own sex tum from her with a scomful 
and upbraiding air — ^I believe the subject is original ; but it is 
obviously one which never could have oecurred, except to the 
most consciously pure as well as the gentlest and kindest heart 
in the world. Never was a more beautiful and Christian lesson 
cGtnveyed by woman to woman ; at once a warning to our 
weakness, and a rebuke to our pride.* 

Apropos of female artists : I met here with a lady of noble 
birth and high rank, the Countess Julie von Eglofistein,t who 
in spite of the prejudiees still prevailing in Germany, has de- 
yoted herseif to painting as a profession. Her vocation for 
the art was early displayed ; but combated and discouraged as 
derogatory to her rank and Station ; she was for many years 
demoiselle d'honneur to the grand Duchess Luise of Weimar» 
Under all these circumstances, it required real strength of 
mind to take the step she has taken ; but a less deeided course 
could not well have emancipated her from trammels, the force 
of which can hardly he estimated out of Germany. A recent 
joumey to Italy, undertaken on account of her health, fixed 
her determination and her destiny for life. 

In looking over her drawings and pictures, I was particularly 
Struck by one singularity, which yet, on reflection, appeara 
perfectly comprehensible. This high-bom and court-bred wo- 
man shows a deeided predilection for the picturesque in humble 

* The Miss Sharpes were at Dresden while I was there, and their 
names and some of their works were fresh in my mind and eye when I 
wrote the above ; but think it fair to add, that I had not the opportnnhy 
I could have wifched of caltivating their aequaintance. These three sis- 
ters, all so talented and so inseparable, — all artists, and bound together 
in affectionate communion of hearts and interests, reminded me of tb« 
Sofonisba and her sisters. 

t 8be ii the »* Jolie*' celebrated in some of Goitlie*« Biinor poem«. ^ 
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Ufe» aüd seems tö have turned to simple nattire in perfect siuv 
plicity of heart. Beiag self-taught and self-formed, there is 
nothing mannered or conventional in her style ; and I do hope 
she wyi assert the privilege of geniua, and, looking only into 
nature ont of her own heart and soul, form and keep a style to 
herseif. I rememher one little picture, painted either for the 
queen of England or the queen of Bavaria, representinga young 
Neapolitan peasant, seated at her cottage door, contemplating 
her ehild cradled at her feet, while the fishing-bark of her 
husband is sailing away in the distanoe. In this little bit of 
natural poetry there was no seeking after effect, no prettiness, 
no pretension ; but a quiet genuine simplicity of feeling, which 
surprised while it pleased me. When I have looked at the 
Coüntess Julie in her painting-room, surrounded by her draw- 
ings, modeis, casts — all the powers of her ezuberant enthusi- 
astie mind flowlng free in their natural direction, I have feit at 
onoe pleasure, and admiration, and respect. It should seem 
that the energy of spirit and real magnanimity of mind whieh 
could trample over social prejudices, not the less strong because 
manifestly absurd, united to genius and perseverance, may, if 
life be granted, safely draw upon futurity both for success and 
for fame. 

I consider my introduction to Moritz Retzsch as one of the 
most memorable and agreeable incidents of my short sojoum 
at Dresden. 

This extraordinary genius, who is almost as populär and in- 
teresting in England as in his own country, seems to have re- 
ceived from nature a double portion of the inventive faculty — 
that rarest of all her good gifts, even to those who are'her 
especial favourites. As his published works, by which he is 
principally known in England (the Outlines to the Faust, to 
Shakspeare, to Schiller's Song of the Bell,' &c.) are illustra- 
tions of the ideas of others, few but those who raay possess 
some of his original drawings are aware that Retzsch is him- 
seif a poet of the first order, using his glorious power of graphic 
delineation to throw into form the conceptions, thoughts, aspi- 
rations of his own glowing imagination and fertile fancy. 
Retzsch was born at Dresdeü in 1779, and has never, I believe, 
been far from his nalive place. From childhood he was a 
Singular being, giving early indications of his imitative power 
by drawing or carving in wood resemblances of the objeets 
which Struck his attention, without the slightest idea in himself 
•r Qthers of becoming eventually an artist ; and I have even. 
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heard that, when he was quite a yoöth, his enthnsiastic mind, 
labouring with a power which he feit rather than knew, hü 
lore of the wilder aspects of nature, and impatience of the re- 
straints of artificial Ufe, had nearly induced him to become a 
huntsman or forester (Jäger) in the royal service. However, 
at the age of twenty, his love of art became a decided vocation. 
The little property he had inherited Or accumulated was dissi- 
pated during that war, which swept like a whirlwind over all 
Germany, overwhelming prince and peasant, artist, mechanic, 
in one wide-spreading desolation. Since that time Retzsch 
has depended on his talents alone — content to live poor in a 
poor country. He has, by the exertion of his talents, achieved 
for himself a small independence, and contributed to the Sup- 
port of a large family of relations, also ruined by the casualties 
of war. His usual residence is at his own pretty little farm or 
vineyard a few miles from Dresden. When in the town, where 
his duties as professor of the academy frequently call him, he 
lodges in a small house in the Neustadt, close upon the banks 
of the Elbe, in a retired and beautiful Situation. Thither I was 

conducted by our mutual friend N , whose appreciation of 

Retzsch's talents, and knowledge of his peculiarities, rendered 
him the best possible intermediator on this occasion. 

The professor received us in a room which appeared to an- 
swer many purposes, being obviously a sleeping as well as a 
sitting-room, but perfectly neat. I saw at once that there was 
every where a woman's superintending eye and thoughtful care ; 
but did not know at the moment that he was married. He re- 
ceived US with open-hearted frankness, at the same time throw- 
ing on the stranger one of those quick glances which seemed 
to look through me : in return, I contemplated hiip with inex- 
pressible interest. His figure is rather larger, and more portly 
than I had expected ; but I admired his fine Titanic head, so 
large, and so sublime in its expression ; his light blue eye, 
wild and wide, which seemed to drink in meaning and flash 
out light ; his hair profuse, grizzled, and flowing in masses 
round his head : and his expanded brow füll of poetry and 
power. In his deportment he is a mere child of nature, sim- 
ple, careless, saying just ^at he feels and thinks at the mo- 
ment, without regard to forms ; yet pleasing from the benevolent 
earnestness of his manner, and intuitively polite without being 
polished. 

After some conversation he took us into his painting room. 
Äs a colourist» I believe his style is criticised, and open to 
criticism ; it is at least singular ; but I must confess that. while 
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I was looking orer hk thingB, I was eDgrotted by the one con- 
viction ; — that while his peculiar meiits, and the preferenee of 
one manner to another may be a matter of arguinent or taste, 
it 18 certain and indiaputable, that no one paints like Retzach, 
and that, in the original power and fertility of cancejaion^ in the 
qnantity of mind which he brings to bear npon his subject, he 
18 in his own style nnequalled and inimitabie. I was rather 
sorprised to see in some of his designs and pencil drawings, 
the most elaborate delicacy of touch, and most finished execu- 
tion of parts, combined with a fancy which seems to run wild 
over his paper or his canvass ; but only seems — ^for it most be 
remarked, that with all this loxuriance of Imagination, there is 
no exaggeratiön either of form or feeling ; he is peculiar, fan- 
tastic, even extravagant — ^but never false in sentiment or ex- 
pression. The reason is, that in Retzsch*s character the moral 
sentiments are strongly developed ; where they are deficient, 
let the artist who aims at the highest poetical department of 
excellence despair ; for no possession of creative talent, nor 
professional skili, nor conyentional taste« will supply that main 
deficiency. 

I saw in Retzsch's atelier many things novel« beautiful, and 
interesting ; but will note only a few, which have dwelt upon 
nay memory as being characteristic of the man as well as the 
artist 

There was, on a small panel, the head of an angel smütng. 
He Said he was often pursued by dark fancies, haunted by 
melancholy forebodings, desponding over himself and his art, 
** and he resolred to create an angel for himself, which should 
smile upon him out of heaven." So he painted this most lovely 
head, in which the radiant spirit of joy seems to beam from 
every feature at once ; and I thought, while I looked upon it, 
that it were enough to exorcise a whole legion of blue devils. 
It is rarely that we can associate the mirthful with the beauti- 
ful and the sublime — even I could have deemed it next to im- 
possible ; but the effulgent cheerfnlness of this divine face 
eorrected that idea, which, after all, is not in bright lovely 
nature, but in the shadow which the mighty spirit of humani^ 
casts from his wings, as he hangs brooding over her, between 
heaven and earth. 

Aflerward he placed upon his easel a wondrous face, which 
made me shrink back — not with terror, for it was perfectly 
beautiful — but with awe, for it was unspeakably fearful : the 
hair streamed back from the pale brow — the orbs of sight ap- 
peared at first two dark, hollow, unfathomable Spaces, like 
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those in ajsctdl; but when I drew'nearer, and loöked atten- 
tively, two lovely living eyes looked at me again out of the 
depüi of shadow, as if from the bottom of an abyss. The 
mouth was divinely sweet, but sad, and the softest repose rested 
on every feature. This, he told me, was the Anoel of Death : 
It was the original conception of a head for the large picture 
now at Yienna, representing the Angel of Death bearing aloft 
two children into the regious of the blessed ; the heavens open- 
ing above, and the earth and stars sinking beneath his feet. 

The next thing whieh Struck me was a small picture — -two 
satyrs butting at each other, while a shepherd carries off the 
nymph for whom they are contending. This was most admi- 
rable for its grotesque power and spirit, and, moreover, ex- 
tremely well coloured. Another in the same style represented 
a satyr sitting on a wine-skin, out of which he drinks ; two 
arch-looking nymphs are stealing on him from behind, and one 
of them pierces the wine-skin with her hunting-spear. 

There was a portrait of himself, but I would not laud it' — in 
fact, he has not done himself justice. Only a colossal bust, 
in the same style, and wrought with the same feeling as Dan- 
neckar's bust of Schiller, could convey to posterity an adequate 
idea of the head and countenance of Retzsch. I complimented^ 
him on the eöect which his Hamlet had produced in England ; 
he told me that it had been his wish to illustrate the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, or the Tempest, rather than Macbeth : 
the former he will still undertake, and, intruth, if any one suc-. 
ceeds in imbodying a just idea of a M iranda, a Caliban, a Ti- 
tania, and the poetical burlesque of the Athenian clo^ns, it will 
be Retzsch, whose genius embraces at once the grotesque, the 
Comic, the wild, the wonderful, the fanciful, the elegant ! 

A few days afterward we accepted Retzsch's invitation to 
Visit him at his campagna — for whether it were farm-house, 
villa, or vineyard, or all together, I could not well decide, The 
drive was delicious. The road wound along the banks of the 
magnificent Elbe, the gently-swelling hills, all laid out in vine- 
yards, rising on our right ; and though it was in November, the 
air was soft as summer. Retzsch, who had perceived our ap- 
proach from his window, came out to meet us — took me undei; 
his arm as if we had been friends of twenty years Standing, 
and leading me into his picturesque dondcüe, introduced me to 
his wife— as pretty a piece of domestic poetry as one shaU 
see in a summer's day* She was the daughter of a vine- 
dresser, whom Retzsch feil in love with while she was yet aV 
most a child, and educated for his wife— at least so twaa v\>ä 
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tale« At the fim glance I detected the origmal of iiiat ooun- 
tenanee whieh, more or less idealized, nins through all his 
representatioiui of female youth and beauty : here was the 
model, both in feature and expression ; she smiied upon \a a 
moBt cordial welcome, regaled U9 with delicious coffee and 
cakes prepared by berself, then taking up her kniuing, sat down 
beside us ; and while I tumed over admiringly the beautifol 
designs with which her husband had decorated her album, the 
looks of veneration and love with which she regarded him, 
and the expression of kindly, delighted sympathy with which 
she snuled upon me, I shall not easily forget. As for the 
album itseif, qaeens might have envied her such homage : and 
what would not a dilettante collector have given for such a 
possession ! 

I remember two or three of these designs which must seire 
to give an idea of the rest : — Ist. The good geniua descending 
to bless his wife. — 2d. The birthday of bis wife — a loyely fe* 
male Infant is asleep under a vine, which is wreathed round the 
tree of life ; the spirits of the four elements are bringing 
votive gifls with which they endow her. 3d. The Enigma of 
Human Life. The Genius of Humanity is reclining on the 
back of a gigantic sphinx, of which tlie featnres are averted, 
and partly veiled by a doud ; he holds a rose half-withered in 
his band, and looks up with a divine expression towards two 
butterflies which have escaped from the chrysalis State, and 
are sporting above his head ; at his feet are a dead bird and 
reptile— emblematical of sin and death. 4th. The genius of 
art, represented as a young Apollo, turns, with a melancholy, 
abstracted air, the handle of a barrel-organ, while Yulgarity, lg* 
norance, and Folly listen with approbation ; meantime his lyre 
and his palette lie neglected at his feet, together with an empty 
purse and wallet ; the mixture of pathos, poetry,.and satire in 
this little drawing can hardly be described in words. 5th. Hope, 
represented by a lovely group of playful children, who are 
peeping under a hat for a butterfly, which they fancy they 
have caught, but which has escaped, and is hovering abore 
their reach. 6th. Temptation presented to youth and' inno- 
cence by an evil spirit, while a good genius warns them to bfr 
wäre. In this drawing, the figures of the boy and girl, bei 
more particularly of the latter, appeared to me of the most 
consummate and touching beauty. 7th. His wife Walking od 
a windy day : a number of little sylphs are agitating her 
drapery, lifting the tresses of her bair, playing with 
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sash ; vrbile another party have flo^n off with her hat, and are 
bearing it away in triumph. 

After spendiiig three or four hours delightAilly, we drove 
home in silence by the gleaming, murmuring river, and be« 
neath the light of süent stars. On a subsequent visit, Retzsch 
showed me many of these delicious phanUuie^ or fancies, as 
he termed them, — or more truly, little pieces of moral and 
lyrical poetry, thrown into palpable form, speaking in the 
universal language of the eye to the universal heart of man. 
I remember, in particular, one of striking and even of ap- 
paUing interest. The Genius of Humanity and the Spirit 
of Evil are playing at chess for the souls of men : the 
Genius of Humanity has lost to bis infernal adversary some 
of bis principal pieces, — love, humility, innocence, and lastly, 
peace of mind ; — but he still retains faith, truth, and for- 
titude ; and is sitting in a contemplative attitude, considering 
bis next move ; bis adversary, who opposes bim with pride, 
avarice, irreligion, luxury, and a host of evil passions, looks 
at bim with a MephistopMles^ expression, anticipating bis 
devilisb triumph. The pawns on the one side are prayers 
— on the other, doubts. A little behind Stands the angel of 
conscience as arbitrator. In this most exquisite allegory, so 
beautifully, so clearly conveyed to the heart, there lurked a 
deeper liioral than in many a sermon. 

There was another beautiful little allegoiy of love, in the 
character of a Picklock, opening, or trying to open, a variety , 
of albums, lettered, the ** Human Heart, No. 1 ; Human Heart^ 
No. 2 ;*^ while Philosophy lights bim with her lantem. There 
were besides many other designs of equal poetry, beauty, and 
niorai interest — I tbink, a whole portfolio füll of them. 

I endeavoured to persuade Retzsch that he could not do 

better than publish some of these exquisite Fancies^ and 

when I left bim he entertained the idea of doing so at some 

future period. To adopt bis own language, the Genius of Art 

could not present to the Genius of Humanity a more delightful 

and a more profitable gift.* 

it- # « « # « 

The following list of German painters comprehends those 
ohly whose works I bad an opportunity of considering, and who 
appeared to me to possess decided merit. I might easily have 
extended this catalogue to thrice its lengtb, bad I included all 
those whose names were given to me as being distinguished and 

* Since this was written, in November IBd^t'ReVuK^V«» i«csX Q<««t Ajc^ 
EngliUid 8 ßerieä of theae Fancies fox pubUcaiion. 
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celebrated among their own countrymen. From Mimich alone I 
brought a list of two hundred artists, and from other paits of 
Germany nearly as many more« But in confioing myself to 
those wliose productions I saw^ I adhered to a principle which, 
afler all, seems to be the best — viz. never to speak but of what 
we know ; and then only of the individual Impression : it is 
necessary to know so many things before we can give, with 
confidence, an opinion about any one thing ! 

While the literary intercourse between England and 6er- 
roany increases every day, and a mutual esteem and under- 
standing is the natural consequence of this approximation of 
mind, there is a singular and mutual ignorance in all matters 
appertaining to art, and consequently, a good deal of injustice 
and prejudice on both sides. The Gerraans were amazed and 
increduious, when I informed them that in England there are 
many admirers of art, to whom the very names of Schnorr, 
Overbeck, Rauch, Peter Hess, Wach, Wagenbauer, and even 
their great Cornelius, are unknown ; and I met with .veiy 
clever, well-informed Germans, who had, by chance, Jteard of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and knew something of Wilkie, Turner, 
and Martin, from the engravings after their works ; who 
thought Sir Joshua Reynolds and his engraver Reynolds one 
and the same person ; and of Oallcott, Landseer, Etty, and 
Hilton, and others of our shining lights, they knew nothing at 
all. I must say, however, that they have generally a more 
just idea of English art than we have of Grerman art, and their 
veneration for Flaxman, like their veneration for Shakspeare, 
is a sort of enthusiasm all over Germany. Those who have 
contemplated the actual State of art, and compared the pre?a< 
lent tastes and feelings in both countries, will allow that mach 
advantage would result from a better mutual understanding. 
We English accuse the German artists of mannerism, of a 
formal, hard, and elaborate execution, — a pedantic style of 
composition, and sundry other sios. The Germans accuse us, 
in return, of excessive coarseness and cafelessness, a loose 
sketchy style of execution, and a general inattention to troth 
of character.* ** You English have no school of art," was 
often said to me ; I could have replied — if it had not been a 
solecism in grammar — *'You Germans have too tnuch school." 
The " esprit de secte," which in Germany has breken up ihcir 

* We have among us a yoang German painter (Theodor' tod Hobt)) 
^ho, imiting the exuberant enthusiasm and rieh imagination of tl^ 
country with ajuat appiec\^\äOTv oi \^ä «X^l^ of English art, is Ilkely to 
achieve great things. 
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poetry, Iherature, and philosophy into schisms and schools, 
descends unhappily to art, and every professor, to use the 
Highland expression, has his tau. 

At Ute same ttme we cannot deny to the Germans the merit 
of great earnestness of feeling, and that characteristic integrity 
of porpose which they throw into every thtng they undertake 
or perform. Art with them is oftener held in honour, and pur- 
sued tnüy for its own sake, than among us : too many of our 
English artists consider their lofty and noble vocation simply 
aa the means to an end, be that end fame or gain. Grenerally 
speakiiig, too, the Gennan artists are men of superior cultiva- 
tion, so that when the creative inspiration falls lipon them, the 
material on which to work is already stored up : *^ nothing can 
eome of nothing," and the sunbeams descend in yain on the 
riebest soil, where the seed has not been sown. 

It is eertain that we have not in England any historical 
painters who have given evidence of their genius on so grand 
a Scale as some of the historical painters of Germany have re- 
eently done. We know that it is not the genius, but the op- 
pönunity which has been wanting, but we cannot ask foreign- 
ers to admit this, — they can only judge from restdts, and they 
most either suppose us to be without eminent men in the higher 
walks of art,— -or they must wonder, with their magnificent 
ideas of the incalculable wealth of our nobles, the prodigal ex- 
penditure of our rulers, and the grandeur of our public institu- 
tions, that painting has not oftener been summoned in aid of 
her eldest sister architecture. On the other hand^ their school 
oi portraiture and landscape is decidedly inferior to ours. Not 
only have they no landscape painters who can compare with 
Calcott and Turner, but they do not appear to have imagined 
the kind of excellence achieved by these wonderful artists. I 
should say, generally, that their most beautiful landscapes 
want atmosphere. I used to feel while looking at them as if I 
were in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump. Of their por- 
traits I have already spoken ; the eye which has rested in de- 
light upon one of Wilkie's or Phillips's fine manly portraits 
(not to mention Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Law- 
rence), cannot easily be reconciled to the hard, frittered manner 
of some of the most admired of the German painters ; it is a 
difference of taste, which I will not call natural but national ; 
— the remains of the old gothic school, which, as the study of 
Italian art becomes more diffused, will be modified or pass 
away. -^ 

VOL.L— ü 
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Peter Corn^i», bom at Dasseldorf in 1778, was for a con- 
siderable time the direetor (prendent) of the academy there, 
and ia now the direetor of the acadenny of art at Manich : 
much of hia time, howeyer, ia apent in Italy. The Grermans 
eaieem him their best hiaiorieal painter. He has inrentioDf 
expresaion, and power, bot appeara to me rather deficiem in 
the fieeiinf of beauty and tenderness. His grand works aie 
the freaco painting in tbe Gl3rphtoÜiek at Monieh, already de- 
acribed. 

Fhederich Overbeck, bom at Lübeck in t789 : he excels in 
aeriptiural subjeeta, which he trei^ with infinite graodeur and 
aimplicity of feeling. 

Wilhelm Wach, bom at Berlin in 17^7 : &rst painter to the 
King of Pmasia, and profeasor in the academy of Berlin : e»> 
teemed one of the best painters and most accoraplished menin 
Germany. Not haring visited Berlin, where his fioest works 
eadst, I have as yet aeen but one inctnre by this painter— ük 
head of an angel, at the palace of Peterstein, suhlimely con- 
ceired, and moat admirably painted. In the style of colour, 
in the singular combination of grand feeling and delicate exe- 
CBtion, this picture reminded me of Leonardo da Vinci. 

Professor Julius Schnorr Ton Oarolsfeld, bom at Leipsig in 
1794. His frescoes fröm the Nibelungen Lied in the new pal- 
ace at Munich have been already niendoned at length. 

Professor Heinrich Hesse : the frescoes in the Royal Chapei 
at Munich, already described. 

Wilhelm Tischbein, bom at Heyna in 1751. He is direetor 
of the academy at Naples, and highly celebrated. He muat 
Bol be confounded with his uncle, a mediocre artist, who was . 
the court painter of Hesse Oassel, and whose pictures swarm 
in all the palaces there. 

Philip Veit, of Frankfort-^resco painter. 

loseph Schlotthauer, Professor ofhistorical and fresco paint- 
ing at Munich. (I beliere this artist is dead. He hdLd a high 
n»k.) 

Clement Zimmermann, now employed in the Pinakothek, 
aad in the new palace at Munich, where he lakes a. high rank 
aa painter, and is not less distinguished by his general infbr- 
amion, and his frank and amiable ehanwter. 

Moritz Retzsch of Dresden. 

Profeasor Vogel, oC I)TesdeTi,\>tVxi<d^^^^i^^ to llie Eng 
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of Saxony. He pamts in imeo and hlstoiyv bat ezecb m 
pbrtraits. 

Steiler, oi Munich, covrt pointer to the King of Brnvaria, 
esteemed one of the best portrait painten in Germany. 

Goetzenberger, fresco painter. He ia employed in painttng 
the University Hall at Bonn. - 

Eduard Bendeman, of Berlin. I aaw at the ezhibition of 
the Knnatverein at Düsseldorf a fine picture by this painter — ^ 
'' The Hebi«w8 in Exfle." 

*' By Um watcort of Babylon we sat down and wept." 

The colourii^ I tfaonght rather hard, bot the coneeption and 
drawing were in a grand style. 

Wilhelm Schadow, director of the academy at Dusseldorf. 

Hetzsch of Stuttgardt. 

The brothers Biepenhausen, of Göttingen, resident at Rome. 
They are celebrated for their designs of the pictures of Polyg- 
notus, as described by Pausanius. 

Koehler. He exhibited at the Kunstverein at Dusseldorf a 
picture of ** Rebecca at the well,*^ very well ezecuted. — 

Ernst Förster, of Altenburg, employed in th^ palace at Mu- 
nidh. This clever young painter married the daüghter of Jean 
Paul Richter. 

Gassen, of Coblentz ; Hiltensberger, of Suabia ; Hermann, 
of Dresden ; Foltz, of Bingen ; Kaulbach, of Munich ; Eu- 
gene Neurather, of Munich; Wilhelm Röckel, of Schleiss- 
heim ; Von Schwind (I believe of Munich) ; Wilhelm Lin- 
denschmidt, of Mayence. All these painters are at present in 
the Service of the King of Bavaria. 

Julius Hühner of Breslaw — portraits ; Greven, of Cologne 
-«-portraits« 

SMALL STJBJECTS AN1> CONTERSATION FIECES. 

Peter Hess, of Munich, oae of the most eminent painters im 
Germany. In his ehoice of subjects he reminded me^poine^ 
times of Eaatlake, and sometimes of Wilkie, and his style is 
rather in Wilkie's first manner. His pictures are fuU of spixitf 
tmth, and cbaraetev. k 

Dominique Quaglio, of Munich. Interiors, &c. He. also 
raoks very high : he reminds me of Frazer. ^ 

Major General von Heydeck, of Munich, an amateur painter 
of merited celebrity. In the coUection of M. de Klenze, and 
in the Leuehtenberg Gallery,there are some small battle-!^v«iCA%N 
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■coieB in Greeee and Spain, and other anbjeets by Von Hey- 
deck, very admirably painted. 

F. Müller, of Casael. At the ezbibition at Dusseldorf I saw 
a picture by this artiat, ** A rustic bndal procession in the 
Gunpagna,'' painted with a freedom and ligbtness of pencil not 
common among the German artists. 

Plüddeman, of Colberg.. 

T. B. Sonderland, of Dasseldorf. Fairs and merrimakings. 

H. Rüstige. The same subjects. Both are good artists. 

H. Kretzschmar, of Pomerania. His picture of ** Little Red 
Ridinghood" (Rothkäppchen), at the Kunstverein, at Dussel- 
dorf, had great merit. 

Adolf Schrotte. Rustic scenes in the Dutch manner. 

LANDSCAPB. 

Dahl, a Norwegian settled at Dresden, esteemed oneofthe 
best landscape painters in Germany. There is a very fine 
sea-piece by this artist in the possession of the Countess von 
Seebach at Dresden, with, however, all the characteristie p^cv- 
harities of the German school. 

T. D. Passavant, of Frankfort. 

Friedrich, of Dresden, one of the most poetical of the Ger- 
man landscape painters. He is rather a mannerist in colonr, 
like Turner, but in the opposite excess : his genius revels in 
gloom, as that of Turner revels in light. 

Professor von Dillis, of Munich. 

Max Wagenbauer, of Munich. He is called, most de- 
servedly, the German Paul Pptter. 

Jacob Dorner, of Munich. A charming painter ; perhaps a 
little too minute in his finishing. 

Catel, of Dusseldorf. Scenes on the Mediterranean. This 
painter resides chiefly in Italy ; but in the collection of M. de 
Klenze I sa^ some admirable specimens of his works. 

Rothman, of Heidelberg. I saw some pictures and sketches 
by this youhg painter, füll of genius and feeling. 

Fries öf Munich, a young painter of great promise. He put 
an end to His own life, while I was at Munich, in a fit of de- 
lirium, caused by fever, and was vely generally lamented. 

Wilhelm Schirmer, of Juliers, an exceedingly fine landscape 
painter. 

Andreas Achenbach, of Dusseldorf : he has also great 
merit. 
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There are sereral female artists in Germany of more or less 
eelebrity. The Bmroness von Freyberg (bom Electrina Stqntz) 
holda the first rank in original talent. She resides near Mu- 
nich, but no longer paints professionally. 

The Countess Julie von Egloflstein has also the rare gift of 
original and creative genius. 

Luise Sidlar, of Weimar ; Madlle. de Winkel and Madame 
de Loqueyssie, of Dresden, are distinguished in their art. The 
two latter are exquisite copyists. 

In architecture, Leo von Klenze and Professor Girtner«. of 
Munich ; and Heideloff of Nuremburg, are deservedly cele- 
brated in Germany.. 

The roost distinguished seulptors in Germany are Christian 
Rauch, and Christian Friedrich Tieck, of Berlin; Johaa 
Heinrich von Dannecker> of Stuttgardt ; Schwanthaler, Eber- 
harde, ßandel, Kirohmayer, Mayer, all of Munich ; Reitchel, 
of Dresden ;. a|id Irahoff, of Cologne. Those of their works 
which I had an opportunity of sedng have been mentioaed lA 
ihe coarse of these sketehes. 
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HARDWICKE. 



Wfifo that has exulted over the heroic reign of our gorgeous 
Elizabeth, br.wept over th6 fate of Mary Stuart^ bnt will re- 
member the name of the only woman whose high and hanghty 
spirit outfaced the lion port of one queen, and Meiose audacity 
trampled over the aorrows of the other — 

" Brow-beating her fair form, and trouUing her eweet pride 1" 

But this ia anticipation. If it be so laudable, according to the 
excellenty oft-quoted advice of the giant Moulineau, to hegin 
at the heginning* what must it be to improve upon the pre- 
cept ? for so, in relating the fallen and fading glories of Hard- 
wicke, do I intend to exceed even '* mon ami le Belier** in his- 
toric accuracy, and take up our tale at a period ere Hardwicke 
itself — the Hardwicke that now Stands — had a beginnbig. 

There lived,then, in the days^of Queen Bess, a woman well 
worthy to be her majesty's namesake, — Elizabeth Hardwicke, 
inore commonly called, in her oWncountry, Bess of Hardwicke, 
and distinguished in the page of history as the cid Countess of 
Shrewsbury. She resembled Queen Elizabeth in all her best 
and worst qualities, and, putling royalty out of the scale, would 
certainly have been more than a match for that sharp-witted 
virago, in subtlety of intellect, and intrepidity of temper and 
mannen 

She was the only daughter of John Hardwicke, of Hard- 
wicke,! and being early lefl an orphan and aa heiress, was 

• u Belier ! mon ami ! commence par le commenoemeni'i^ ^^Contes de 
Hamilton, 

t A manor sitaated on the boiders of Berbyshire, between Chesterfield 

and Manafield. . . 
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# 
married ere the was fourteen, to a certaih Master Bobeit 
Barley, who was about her own age. Death dissolved this 
premature union witbin a few months, but her husband's laige 
estates bad been setUed on ber and ber heirs ; and at the age 
of fifleen, Dame Elizabeth was a blooming widow, amplf 
dowered with fair and fertile lands, and free to bestow her 
band again where she. listed. 

Suitors abounded, of course ; but Elizabeth, it should seem, 
was hard to please. She was beaotiful, if the annals of her 
family say true, — she bad wit, and spirit, and above all, ao in- 
finite love of independence. After taking the management of 
her property into her own band«, she for some time reigned 
and revelled (with all decorum be it understood) in what might 
be truly termed a State of Single blessedoess ; but at length, 
tired of being lord and lady too — ** master o'er her Tassals," if 
noi exactly **queen o'er herselP — she thought fit, haVing 
reached the discreet age of four-and-iwenty, to bestew her band 
on Sir William CaTendish, He was a man of substance and 
power, already enriched 1^ rast grants of abbey lands in the 
time of Henry VIII.,* all which, by the marriage contraet, 
were setlled on the lady. After this marriage, they passed 
some years in retirement, having the wisdom to keep clear of 
the political storms and ikctions which intenrened between the 
death of Henry ^III. and the accession of Mary, and yet the 
sense to profit by them. While Cayendish, taking advantage 
of these troublous times, went on adding manor after manor to 
bis vast possessions, dame Elizabeth was busy providing heirs 
to inherit them : she became the mother of six hopefui chil* 
dren, wlio were destined eventually to found two illustrioos 
dukedoms, and mingle blood with the oldest nobility of Eng^ 
land — nay, with royalty itself. •* Moreover,** says the family 
chronide, ** the said Dame Elizabeth persaaded her husband,. 
out of the great love he bad for her, to seil bis estates in the 
south, and purchase lands in her natire county of I>erby, where* 
with to endow her and her chtldren^ and at her farther per* 
suasion he began to build the noble seat of Chatsworth,.but 
left it-to her to complete, he dying abont the year 1559." 

Apparently, this second experiment in matrimony pleased the 
lady of Hard wicke better than ihe first, for she was not long a^ 
widow. We are not in thia case infbrmed how long her 

^ * The Cavendishes were origitially of Suffolk. Whether this WilUaiik 
'avendiflh was the same who was gentleman uahßz aod seeretaiy to Ca& 
aal Wolsey, is, I belme, «t Cas^xiVa^ ^omV . 
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biographer having disoreetly left it to our imaginatioii ; and the 
Peerages, though not ingeneral famed for discreüon on such 
points, have in this case affected the'same delicate uncertainty. 
Howevcr this may be, she gave her band, after no long court- 
ship, to Sir Wiltiam St. liOo, eaptain of Elizabeth's guard, and 
then Chief butler of England — a man eqnally distinguished for 
fais fine person and large possessions, but otherwise not.super- 
fluously gifted by nature. So weil did the lady manage Atm, 
that, with equal hardihood and rapacity, she contrived to have 
all bis ^ fair lordships in Gloucestershire and elsewhere" settled 
on herseif and her children, to the manifest injury of St. Loo's 
own brothers, and bis daughters by a fbrmer union : and he 
dying not long afler without any issne by her, she made 
good her title to bis vast estates, added them to her own, and 
uiey became the inheritance of the Gavendishes. 

Bnt three husbands, six children, alroost boundless opnlence, 
did not yet satisfy this extraordinary woman — for extraordinary 
she certainly was, not more in the wit, subtlety, and unflinehing 
steadiness of purpose with which she amassed wealth and 
Jaohieved power, but in the manner in which she used both. 
She mied her (lusband, her family, her vassals, despotically, 
needing little aid, snfifering no interference, asking no counsel. 
She managed her immense estates, and the local power 'and 
political weight which her enonnous possessions naturally 
threw into her hands, with singular capacity and decision. 
She Tarmed the lands; she coUected her rents ; she built ; she 
planted ; she bought and sold ; she lent out money on usury ; 
she traded in timber, coals, lead : in short, the object she had 
apparently proposed to herseif, the aggrandizement of her chil- 
dren by all and any means, she pursued with a wonderful per- 
severance and good sense. Power so consistently wielded, 
purposes so indefatigably followed up, and means so success- 
fiilly adapted to an end, are, in a female, very striking. A 
sligbt sprinkling of the softer qualities of her sex, a little more 
elevation of principle, wodd have rendered her as ' respectable 
and admirable as she was extraordinary ; but there was in this 
woman's mind the same " fond de vulgarit^" which we see in 
the character of Queen Elizabeth, and which no height of 
rank, or power, or estate could do away with. In tlüs respect 
the lady of Hardniricke was much inferior tothat sidendid crea- 
turc, Anne Clifford, Countess of Borset, Pembroke, and Cum- 
berland, another masculine spirit in the female form, who had 
the same propensity for building Castles and mansum», the same 
passion for power and indepeikleace, bat wiüx \xiOT% vev^^^l^^* 
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Mtity and mtgliaiiiniitjr« nd « tooeh of poetij aad gaiotte 
Bobiüty about her, whu^ the cMher waated : ia short, it waaall 
tfae differenee between the aDiaaoii and the hexoine. It b 
corioos enoogh that üie Duke of Devonshire ahould be ihe 
preseat representaüve of both these lemaikable voraen. 

But to reinni : Besä of Hardwicke was now approaehing her 
ibrtieth year ; «he had acfaieved all but nobility — the oae thing 
jet wanting to erown her sweiliag fortonea« Aboat ^the year 
1666 (I eaniiot find the exact date) she waa aonght in marriage 
by George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbary. There ia no reaac« 
to doobt what ia aaaerted» that she had captivated the earl by 
her wit and her matronly beaaty.* He could hardly have 
married her finom moÜTea of intereet : he waa himself the lich- 
eat and greateat sobject in England ; a fine ohiTalimia diar- 
acter, with a repotation as oaatained aa bis rank waa splendid, 
and bis deseent illuatrioos. He had a famüy by a former wife 
(Gertmde Manners) to inherit bis titlea» and /ker astatea were 
aettled on her children by Cavendiah. It dionld seem, theie- 
fore, that mutual inclination alone oould have made the mateh 
advantageous to either party ; but Besä of Hardwieke was akäl 
Beaa of Haidwicke. She took advantage of her power over 
her hnabaad in the firat days of their nnion. " She indteeed 
Shrewabory by entreatiea or threats to sacrifioe, in a measare, 
the fortnne, interest, and happiness of himself and family tothe 
aggrandizement of her and her iaaiily.''t She contHred in the 
first place to have a large jointore settled on herseif ; and ahe 
arranged a double nnion, by which the vealth and interests of 
the two great iamilies ahould be amalgamated» She stipnlated 
that her eldest daughter Mary Cavendisb, should marry the 
eari's son Lord Talbot ; and that bis youngest daughter 
Oraoe Talbot, ahould marry her eldest son Henry Carendish. 

The Frmeh have a prorerb wonhy of their gallantry — ^^ Ce 
que fsrnme vemi^ Dieu veui :" but even in the feminine gender 
we are sometimes reminded of another proverb equally signifi» 
cant-*-^ Vhomme propo^ et Dieu dupose.** Now was Hess 
of Hardwicke queen of the Peak ; she had baut her aerie so 
high, it seemed to daUy with the winds of hearen ; her yomig 
eaglets were worthy of their dam, ready plumed to fiy at 
fortune ; she had placed the Coronet of the oldest peerage in 
England on her own brow, she had seeured the reversion of it 

to her daughter, and she had married a man whose charaeter. 

t. 

* Bifthop Keimet*« Memoin of tlie fiimMf of Cavandiali« ^ 
t Lodge*« Uhutimtioni of Bntirii Hiirtoiy. 
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was indeed opposed to her own, bat wbo» from his chiTalitMM 
and confiding natar«, was calcolated to make her happy, by 
leaving her misäress of herseif. 

la 1568, Mary Stuart, flying into England, Mras placed in 
the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and remained under 
his care forsixteen years, a long periodof restlßss misery to 
the unhappy earl not less than to his wretched captive. In this 
dangerous and odious charge was involved the sacrifice of his 
domestic happiness, his peace of mind, his health, and great. 
part of his fortnnei. His castle was converted into a prison, 
his senrants into guards, his porter into a tumkey, his wife into 
a spy, and himself into a jailer, to gratify the ever-waking 
jealousy of Queen Elizabeth.*'* But the earl's greatest nüs- 
fbrtune was the estrangement, and at length enmity, of his 
▼iolent, high-spirited wite. She beheld the unhappy Mary with 
a hatrcKi for which there wak httle ezcuse, but many intelligible 
reasons; she saw her, not as a captive committed to her 
womanly siercy, but as an intruder on her rights. Her 
haughty spirit was continually irritated by the presence of one 
in whom she was forced to acknowledge a snperior, even in 
that very house and domain where she herseif had been used 
to reign as absolute queen and mistress. The enormous 
expenses. which this charge entaiied on her household were 
distracting to her avarice ; and, worse than all, jealousy of the 
youthful charms and winning manners of the Queen of Scots, 
and of the constant intercourse between her and her husband, 
seem at length to have driven her half frantic, and degraded 
her, with all her wit, and sense, and spirit, into the despicable 
treacherous tool of the roore artful and despotic Elizabeth, 
who knew how to tum the angry and jealous passions of the 
countess to her own purposes. 

It was not, however, all at onee that matters rose to such a 
height : the fire smouldered for some time ere it hurst forth. 
There is a letter preserved among the Shrewsbury correspondv 
encef which the countess addressed to her husband from Chats- 
worth, at a time when the earl was keeping guard over Mary 
at Sheffield Castle. It is a most curious specimen of character. 
It treats chieüy of household matters, of the price and good- 
ness of malt and hops, iron and timber, and reproaches him for 
not sending her money which was due to her, adding, ** I see, 
out of sight out of mind with yoo ;" she sarcastically inquires 

* Scott*« Memoirs of Sit Ralph Sadler. 
t Lodge'fl « IllfMiratioiM.'* 
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^* how bis Charge and ioee doth ;** she send« him ** some letpu 
(lettnces) for that he loves them'' (this common sallad herb 
was then a rare delicacy) ; and she concludes afiectionately, 
'* God send my juill helüie." The incipient jealoasy betrayed 
in this letter soon after broke forth opeDly with a degree of 
violence towards her husband, and malignity towards bis 
pnsoner, which can hardly be believed. There is distinct evi- 
dence that Shrewsbury was not only a trustworthy, but a 
ligorous jailer ; that he detested the office forced upon hinig; 
that he often begged in the most abject terms to be releasä 
firom it ; and that, harassed on every side by the tormeotiag 
jealousy of his wife, the unrelenting severity and mistnist of 
Elisabeth, and the complaints of Mary, he was seized with 
several fits of illness, and once by a mental attack, or '* phrene- 
sie," as Cecil terms it, brought on by the agitation of his mind ; 
yet the idea of resigning his office, except at the pleasure of 
Queen Elizabeth, never seems to have entered his imagination. 

On one occasion Lady Shrewsbury went so far as to accuse 
her husband openly of intriguing with his prisoner, in every 
sense of the word ; and she at the same time abused Mary in 
terms which John Knox himself could not have exceeded. 
Mary, deeply incensed, complained of this putrage : the eari 
also appealed to Queen Elizabeth, and the countess and her 
daüghter, Lady Talbot, were obliged to declare upon oath, 
that this accusation was false, scandalous, and malicious, and 
that they were not the authors of it. This curious affidavit 
of the mother and daüghter is preserved in the Record office. 

In a letter to Lord Leicester, Shrewsbury calls his wife 
*' his wicked and malicious wife,'' and accuses her and ** her 
imps," as he irreverently styles the whole brood of Caven- 
dishes, of conspiring to sow dissensions between him and his 
eldest son. These disputes being carried to Elizabeth, she set 
herseif whh heartless policy to foment them in every possible 
way. She deemed that her safety consisted in employing one 
part of the earl's family as spies on the other. In some signal 
quarrel about the property round Chatsworth, she commanded 
the earl to submit to his wife's pleasure : and though no " tarne 
snake" towards his imperious lady, as St. Loo and Cavendish 
had been before him, he bowed at once to the mandate of his 
unfeeling sovereign-— such was the despotism and such the 
loyalty of those days. His reply, however, speaks the bitter- 
ness of his heart, " Sith that her majesty hath set down this hard 
sentence agamst me to my perpetual infamy and dishonour, that 
I should be ruled and oveTixame by my wife, so bad and wicked a 
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woman ; yet her majesty shall see tbat I will obey her majes- 
ty's commandment, Üioügh no curse or plagne on the earth 
coald be" more grievous ta me." * * *• II i» too mnch," he- 
addS) '* to be made my wife's penmner/' Poor Lord Shrews» 
bary 3- Can one help pit3rkig him ? 

Not the least curious part of this family history is the double 
dealing of the imperious countess. Whiie employed as a spy 
on Mary, whom she detested, she, from the natural fearlessness 
and franknesa of her temper, not unfrequently betrayed Eliza- 
beth, whom she also detested. While in attendance on Mary, 
she eften gratified her own satirical humour, and amnsed her 
prisoner by giving her a coarse and bitter portraitnre of Eliza- 
beth, her court, her favourites, her miserable temper, her yanity, 
and her personal defects. Some reports of these conversations 
soon reached the queen (who is very significantly drawn in 
one of her portraits in a dress embroidered over with eyes and 
ears)) and she required from Mary an account of whatever 
Lady Shrewsbury had said to her pr^judice. Mary, hating 
equsdiy the rival who oppressed her and the domestic harpy 
who daily persecuted her, was nothing loath to indulge her 
feminine spirit against the two, and sent Elizabeth such a cir- 
cumstantiad list of the most gross and hat^ul imputations 
(all the time politely assuring her good sister that she did not 
belle ve a word of them), that the rage and mortification of the 
q[ueän mnst have exceeded all bounds.* She kept the letter 
aecret ; but Lady Shrewsbury never was sufTered to appear in 
court after the death of Mary had rendered her Services super^ 
flnous. 

Through all these scenes, the Lady of Hardwicke still 
pursued her settled purpose. Her husband complained that 
he was *♦ never quiet to saiisfy her greedie appetite fbr rooney 
for purchases to set up her children." Her ambition was 
equally insatiate, and generaliy successful : bot in one memo« 
rable instance she overshot her mark. She contrited (unknown 
to her lord) to marry her favourite daughter Elizabeth Caven* 
dish, to Lord Lennox, the younger broiher of the murdered 
Darnley, and consequently standing in the same degree öf re- 
lationship to the crown. Queen Elisabeth, in the extremity 
of her rage and oonsternation, ordered both the dowager 
Lady Lennox and Lady Shrewsbury to the Tower, where the 

* Tlu8 celebnted letter is yet pieserred, and well known to htstorians 
mnd antiqiiariant. It is snffident to My th«t scaice any pait of it would 
bear transcribing. 
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Ifltitter remained for seine months ; we dnay suppose, to tli0 
great r^ef of her husband. He u^ed, however, all his in* 
terest to excuse her delinquency» and at length procured her 
liberatioD. But this was not all. Elizabeth Gavendish, the 
young Lady Lennox, while yet in all her bridal bloonii died ia 
the arms of her mother, who appears to have suifered that 
searing, lasting grief which stem hearts eometimes feel. The 
only issue of tfane marriage was an infam daughter, that un- 
happy Arabella Stuart, who was one of the most memonble 
Tictims of jealous t3rranny which our history has recorded. Her 
Tery existence, from her near relationship to the throne, was a 
crime in the eyes of Elizabeth and James L There is noevi» 
dence that Lady Shrewsbury indulged in any ambitious Scheines 
for this favourite grand*daughter, ** her dear jewel, Arbdi,*' 
ts she terms her :* but she did not hesitate to enforce her 
daims to royal biood by requiring 6002. a year from the treasury 
ibr her board and education as bec^me thequeen's kinswoman. 
Elizabeth allowed her 2002. a year, and this pittance Lady 
Shrewsbury accepted. Her rent-roU was at this time 60,0002. 
a year, equal to at least 200,0002. at the present day. 
~ The Earl of Shrewsbury died in 1590, at enmity to the 
last moment with bis wife and son ; and the Lady of Hard- 
wicke having survived four husbands, and seeing all her chil- 
dren settled and prosperous, still absolute mistress over her 
family, resided during the last seventeen years of her life in 
great State and plenty at Hardwicke, her birth-place. Here 
she superintended the education of Arabella Stuart, who, as 
she grew up to womanhood, was kept by her grandmother in 
a State of seclusion, amounting almost to imprisonment, lest 
the jealousy of Elisabeth should rob her of her treasure.t 

Next to the love of money and power, the ehief passioo of 
this magnificent old beldam was building. It is a family tra- 
dition, that some prophet had foretold that she should never 
die as long as she was building, and she died at last, in 1607, 
during a hard froste when her labourers were obliged to sus- 
pend iheir work. She built Chats worth, Oldcotes, and Hard- 
wicke ; and Füller adds inhis quaint style that she left " iwo 
sacred (besides civil) monumenis of her memory ; one thati 
hope will not be taken away (her splendid tomb, erected by 

* See two of her letters in Sir Henry Ellis's Collection. 

t See some letters in Eliis's GoUection, vol. ü. seiies 1, which shoir 
wkh.whftt constant jeakmsj L»dy Shrewsbuiy and her Charge wer« 
watched by the couit. 



heraeU*)» and one that I am suve caiiiiot4)e takea away, faung 
registered in the couit of heaT^n, viz. her atately. almshodlies 
for twelve poor people at Derby." 

Of Chatswörtb, the hereditary palace of the Dukes of Devon- 
i^ipe, all its luxurious grandeur, all ita treaaures of art« it ib 
nothere *^rayhint to speak.'' It has been entirely rebuilt 
since the days of its founder. Oldcotes was once a magnifi« 
Cent place. There is a tradition at Hardwicke that old Bess, 
being provoked by a splendid mansion which the Buttons had 
lately erected within view of her Windows, declared she would 
build a finer dweUing for the owlets (hence Owlcots or Old« 
cotes). She kept her woid, more truly perhaps than she in-^ 
tended, for Oldcotes has since become literally a dw^ing Ibr 
the owls ; the chief part of it is in niins, and the rest con- 
verted into a farm-house. Her youhger daughter, Frances 
Oavendish, niarried Sir Henry Pierrepoint, of Holme-Pierpoint, 
and one of the grand-daughters nianied another Pierrepoint^^ 
through oneof these marriages, but I knownot which, Oldcotes 
has descended to the present Earl Manvers. 

The mansion of Hardwicke was commeneed about the year 
]?692, and finisbed in 1597. It Stands about a stooe's throw 
from the old house in which the old countess was bom, and 
i¥hich she left Standing, as if, Se^ys her biographer, she intended 
to eonstruct her bed of State close by her cradle. This fine 
old ruin remains, gray, shattered, and open to all the winds of 
heaven, alniost oirergrown withivy, and threatening to tumble 
aboat the ears of the, bats and owls which are its sole iahabit- 
anta. One( majestic room Temaiits entire. It is.cailed the 
^ Giant^s Chamber,'* from two colossal figures in Roman ar- 
ttiour which stand over the huge chimney-piece. This room 
has long been considered by architects as a perfect speeimen 
of grand and beautiful proportion, and has been copied at 
Chatsworth and.at Bienheim.f 

It raust have been in this old halj^ and not in the present 
edifice, that Mary Stuart resided during her short stay at 
Hardwicke. I am sorry to disturb the fanciful or sentimental 

♦ In All Hallows, in Derby. Afler IcAving Hardwicke, I went, of 
coune, to pay my respects tg it. It is a vast and gorgeous shrine of 
many eoloured niarble«,, covered with painting» gilding, emblazonments, 
andünscriptions, within which the lady lies at füll length in a golden 
ruIT, and a most sumptuous farthingale. 

t As the measurements are interesting from this fect, I took care to 
note them exactly^as follows :— length 55 feet Binche».; breadth dO fe«t 
& ioche« ; hiighi H &f t 6 inchc«% 
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toorists and sight-seers ; bm so it is, or rather so k most ksve 
been. Yet it is not surpiising that the memoiy of Mary Stuart 
should now fonn the principal charm and interest of Hardwicke, 
and that she should be in a manner the tutelary.genius of the 
place. Chatsworth has been bumt and rebuilt. Tutbury, 
Sheffield Castle, Wingfield, Fotheringay, and the old house of 
Hardwicke, in short every place wfaich Mary inhabited during 
her captivity, all lie in rulns, as if strudc with a doleM corse. 
But Hardwicke Hall exists just as it stood in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The present Duke of Devonshire, with exceUem 
taste and feeling, keeps up the old costnme within and withoot 
The bed and fumiture which had been used by Marjt^c 
€«shions of her oratory, the tapestry wronght by her own 
hands, have been removed hither, and are carefuUy preserved. 
There can be no doubt of the authentieity of these relics, 2xd 
there is enough surely to consecrate the \¥h6le to our imagv 
nation« Moreover, we have but to go to the window and see 
the very spot, tke very walls which once enclosed her, the 
very casements from which she probably gazed with a sigh 
orer the far hills ; and indulge, without One intrusive doubt, in 
all the romantic, and fascinating, and mysterious, and sorrow- 
ful associations which hang round the memory of Maiy 
Stuart. 

With what difierent eyesmay people view the same thiog»! 
^ We receive but what we give," says the poet ; and all the 
llght, and glory, and beauty with wluch ceitain objects are ii 
a masner suffused toaher eye of fsuicy, must issue fromow 
own souls, aud be refleeted)baok to usy'else His alhin vain. 

* •* We may ti«ft hope from outward fo^s to win, 

The pasiioii and the life, whose foontaiiis are within !'' 

When Gray, the poet, visited Hardwicke, he feil at once 
into a very poet-like rapture, and did not stop to criticise pic- 
tures, and question authoritieä. He says in one of his letters 
to Dr. Wharton, " Of all the places I have seen in my retom 
from you, Hardwicke pleased me most. One would think that 
Mary Queen of Scots was but just walked down into the park 
with her guard for half an hour : her gallery^ her voom of 
audience, her ante-chamber, with the very canopies, chair ef 
State, footstool, lit de repos, oratory, carpets, hangings, just 
as she left them, a little tattered indeed, but the more venera- 
We," <fcc, &c. . 

Now let US hear Hox^kte '^ä^^^ ^vft.\Q^waa^ mtaos9, 
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dilettfloite, filosofastro— 4)ni9 in trnth, ao poet. He is, how« 
ever, in general so jgood-natured, so amusing, and so tastefui, 
Ihat I eannot conceive what pnt him into such a Smelfungus 
hmnour when he visited Hardwicke, with a Gavendish foo at 
his elbow as his Cicerone ! 

He says, ^ The duke sent Lord John with me to Hardwicke, 
where I was again disappointed ; bat I will not take relations 
from others ; they either don't see for themselves, or can't see 
for me. How I had been promised that I should be charmed 
with Hardwicke, and told that the Devonshires ought to have 
established themselves there ! Never was I less charmed in 
my life« The house is not Gothic, bin of that bettoeenity that 
Intervened when Grothic declined, and PaUadian was creeping 
in ; rather, this is totally naked of either. It. has vast Cham- 
bers — ay, vast, such as the nobility of that time ddighted in, 
and did not know how to fumish. The great apartment is ex- 
actly what it was when the Queen of Scots was kept there.* 
Her council-chamber (the counoil^chamber of a poor woman 
who had only two secretaries, a gentleman usher, an apothe- 
c»ry, a eonfes8or,and three m^ds) is so outrageously spaiaous' 
that yoo would take it for King David*s, who thought, contrary 
lo all modern experience^ that in^ tkb multitude of counselkurs 
there is wisdom. At the upper j^d is the State, wkh a long 
table, £overed with a sumptuona cloth, embroidered and em- 
bossed with gold — at leasi what was gold ; so are all the tables*. 
Round the top of the Chamber iruns a monstrous frieze, teil or 
twelve feet deep, representnig a stag^nt in miserable plaster^ 
relief.f 

*' The next b her dressing-roonr, hung with patchwork on 
black velvet ; then her State bed^chamber. The bed has been 
rieh beyond description, and now hangs in costly golden tat- 
ters ; the hangings, pan^ef which they say her majesty worked, 
are composed of figures as large as life, sewed and embroidered 
on b]ack velvet, white satin, &,c,j and represent the virtues 
that were necessary to her, or that she was* (qund, to have — as 
patience, lemperance,| &c The fire-screens are particular v — 

* Horace Walpoloj as an antiquarian^ sbould have known that Mary 
was never kept wcre. 

t It had forraerly been irichly painted, and must then have had an .efTect 
snperior to tapestry ; the coloars are siiU visible bere and there. 

t Mary 's own afccount of heroeanpfitaonsdisplajHilibe natural elegance 
of her mind. ** I asked her^^neefsinee the weatber did cut off all exer- 
eises abroad, how she passedner toe within t Sbe sayd that ull day she 
wrought with her needle, and that the diversiti« of the colours made the 
workiippear lest tcdknsi^nd^th«! i^ 0(mtihuftd«XS^IäVY%VB.^BdM^^B«tV!^ 
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pieces of yellow veWct, frioged with gokl, bxmg on a eross-bar 
of wood, which is fixed oa the top of a siof^e stick that lises 
from the foot.* The aafy furniture which has any appearanee 
oftaste are the table and cäbinets, whieh are of oak, ricUy 
carved." 

(I mast observe en passant^ that I wonder Horace did not go 
mad aboiu the chairs, which are exactly m the Strawberry BAI 
taste, only infimtely fitier, crimson yelvet, with backs stx feet 
high, and sumptuousty carved.) . 

"There is a private Chamber within, where she lay: her 
arms and style over thc^oor. The arras hangs over all the 
doors. The gallery is sixty yards in lengtb, covered with b«d 
tapestry and wretched pictures of Mary herseif, Elizabeth ia a 
gown of sea^moOBters, Lord Darnley, Janftes the Fifth and bis 
queen (curious)^ atid a whole history of kings of Englaadoot 
werth sixpence apteee.f 

'* There is a fine bank of M oaks in the park over a Isdie : 
AOthing eise pleased me there.'' 

Nothing elae ! Monsieur Trav^er 1 — certea, this is one way 
of seeing things ! Yet, perhaps, if I had only visited Haid- 
wicke as a castial object of curiosity — had merely walked over 
the place — I had left it, like Gray, with some vagne impressioa 
of pieasore, or like Walpole^ with some flippant criticisms, ac- 
cording to the raood of the moment ; or, at the most, I bad 
quitted ft as we generally leave show-places, wich some coa- 
Aised recollection of slate-rooms, and blue-rooms, and yeUow- 
rooms, and storied tapestries, and nameless, or misnamed 
pictures, fioating through the muddled brain ; but it was far 
otherwise ; I was ten days at Hurdwicke — ten delightfui days 
— time enough to get it> by heart ; ay, and what is more, tei 
nights ; and I am eonvinced that to feel all the interest of such 
a place oue should sleep iit iu There is much, roo, in first 

give o^er ; and wilh tTiät laid her band on her lefl side, and complayne^ 
of an old grief niiwly increased there. Upon thts occasion she, th« 
Scotiish queen, with tb« agreeable and lively wit natural to hec, eotereil 
into a pretty diaputable comparison bctween carving, painting, and work* 
ing with the needle, afiirming painting, in her optnion, for the most com- 
menduble quality." — Letter of Nickolas White to Cecil. 

* I was as mneh dclighted by these singnlar firo-screens as Honce 
himself cauldbave bsen; th«y a:e about seven feet high. Theyello« 
irelfet snspended from the bor is e m bo s s ed with bhi^ velret, and inte^ 
mingled wHh embroMery of Tarious cotonrs and gotd^^some ihi f^ Ulb a 
Persian carpet — bat most dasxUng and gorgwoos m the eflfoct. f beiicfi 
tb€n is notbing like tbem mywhore. 

t New i<e]^laced ^f th« fatoaiVf v^»^''*^ ^ ^' "^ ^''^*'^^^^^^"^*^^ 
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impressions, and the circumstances under whicb we approacheä 
Hardwicke' were saffioiently stiiking. It was on a gusty^ dark 
antamnal evening ; and as oar carriage wound slowly up the 
hill, we could but jast discern an isolated building, Standing 
above ns on the edge of the eminence« a black mass against the 
darkening sky. No light was to be seen, and when we drove 
dattering under the old gateway, and up the paved court, the 
hoUow echoes broke a silence which was almost awful. Then 
we were.ushered into a hall so spacious and lofty that I could 
nottit the moment discein its bounds ; but I had glimpses of 
huge escuteheons, and antlers of deer, and great carved human 
arms projecting from the walls, intended to sustain lamps or 
torches, bui looking as if they were stretched out to cluteh one. 
Thence up a stone staircase, vast, and grand, and gloomy — 
leading we knew not where, and hung with pictures of we 
kfiew not wbat— >and conducted into a Chamber fitted up as a 
dining-room, in which the remnants of antique grandeur, the 
rieh canred oak wainscoting, the tapestry abore it, the embtoi- 
dered chairs, the colossal armorial bearings above the chimney, 
and the huge recessed Windows, formed.a curious contrast 
with the comfortable modern sofas and easy chairs, the blazing 
üre, and table hospitably spread in expectation of our arrival. 
Then I was dsnt to repose in a room hung with rieh faded 
tapestry. Oa^ne side of my bed I had King David dancing 
before the ark, and on the other the judgment of Solomon. 
The executioner in the latter piece, a grisly giant, seven or 
eight feet high, seemed to me, as the ar ras stirred with the 
wind, to wave his sword, and looked as if he were going to^ 
eat up the poor child, which he flounshed by one leg ; and for 
some timeti lay awake, unable to lake my eyes from the figure» 
At length fatigue overcame this unpleasant.fascinatiou, and I 
feil asieep.? 

The next morning I began to ramble about, and so day after 
day, tili every sCately Chamber, every haunted nook, every se- 
eret door, curtained with heavy arras, and every winding stair» 
became familiär to me. Whnt a passion our ancestors must 
have had for space and light ! and what an ignorance of com- 
fort 1 Here are no ottomans of eider^dowa« im> spring cushions, 
no '* boAidoirä elroits, oü Fon ne boude pomt," no »«demijoor de 
rendezvous ;" but what vast Chambers ! what iuterminable gal« 
leries ! what huge Windows pouring in floods of sunshine ! 
what great carved oak chests, such as lachimo hid himself in ! 
now stuifed füll of rieh tattered hangings, tamished gold fringes» 
and remaants of eiQbrpidered quilts^ what «ßti&VHDAX. ^'«x^^ — 
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of upestneif once of '* sky-tinetiired woof^" now faded and 
mocheaten ! what masBy cfalain and immoreable tables ! what 
heaps of portraha, the men lookmg so grim and magmfice&t, 
and the woraen so Ibrmal and faded ! Before I left the place I 
had them all by heart ; there was not one aooong them wIm 
would not hare bowed or courteaied to me out of their firames. 

Bat there were three rooms in which I especially deligfated, 
and passed most of my time. The firat was the conncil-cham- 
her described by Walpc^e : it is sixty-five feet in length, hy 
tbirty-three in width, and twenty-six feet high. Rieh tapestiy, 
representing the story of Ulysses, runs round the room to the 
height of fifieen or sixteen feet, and above it the stag^-faunt in 
ugly relief. On one aide of this room there is a ^»cious re- 
eess, at least eighteen or twenty feet Square ; and across this,^ 
flrom aide to side, to divide it irom the body of th€ room, was^ 
suapended a magnificent pieee of tapestry (real Grobelin's) of 
the time of Louis Quatorze, still fresh and even vivid in tint, 
which from its weight hung in immense wavy folds ; abo?e 
it we could just discem the canopy of a loily state-bed, with 
nodding ostrich plumes, which had been placed there ont of 
the way. The effect of the whole, as I have seen it, when the 
red westem Light streamed through the enormous Windows, 
was, in its shadowy beauty and depth of edbur, that oi a 
** realized Rembrandt'' — if, indeed, even Rembrandt ever painted 
any thing at once so elegant, so lanciful, so gorgeous, and wo 
gloomy. 

From this ehamber, by a foldingnloor, beautifnlly inlaidwith 
•bony, but openingwith a common latch, we pass into the 
library, as it is called. Here the Duke of Devonshire generally 
sits when he visits Hardwicke, perhaps on account of the 
glorious prospect from the Windows«. It contains a grand piano, 
a sofa, aad a ränge of book-shelves^ on which I found some 
curious old books. Here l used to sit and read the voluroioou» 
works of that dear, half-mad, absurd, but clever and good* 
natured Duchess of Newcastle,* and yawn and laugh alter- 
nately : or pwe over Ouillim on Heraldry ; fit stndies for the 
place ! 

In this room are some good pictares, particularly the Por- 
trait of Lady Aniie Bc^le, daughter of the first Bari of Bur» 
liilgton, the Lady« Sandwich of Charles the Second's time. 
TMs is, without exception, the finest specimen of Sir Peter 
Lely I ever saw — so unlike the usual style ofhia haif-dressed^ 

-'■'.' 

* Margaret Cai«naL\Bh, ^\fe ol X\»%ehtfl^\)^(dlL<b t^t ^«nveacOe. 
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leeriog womeii— -so fuU of pensive grace and simplicity — the 
hands and anns so exqoisitely drawn, and' the colouring so 
rieh and so tender, that I was at once surprised and enchanted. 
There is also a remarkably fine pictur&of a youth with a mon- 
key on his Shoulder, said to be Jeffrey Hudson (Queen Henr- 
rletta's eelebrated dwarf), and painted by Vandyke. I doubt 
both. 

Over the chiuiney of this room there is a piece of sculptured 
bas-relief, in Derbyshire marble, representing Mount Pamas- 
8US, with Apollo and the Muses ; in one eorner the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in the other her cipher.E. R., and the 
Yoyal crown. I could neither leam the meaning of this nor the 
name of the artist. Could it. have been a gift from Queen 
Elizabeth ? There is, I think in the next room, another piece 
of sculpture representing the marriage of Tobias ; and I re- 
member a third, representing a group of Gharity. The work- 
manship of all these is surprisingly good for the time, andsome 
of the figures very graceful. I am surprised that they eecaped 
the notice of Horace Walpole, in his remarks on the decora- 
tions of Hardwicke.* Richard Stephens, a Flemish sculptor 
and painter, and Yalerio Yicentino, an Italian carver in pre- 
cious stonee, were both employed by the munificeot Caven- 
dishes of that time ; and these pieces of sculpture were prol>* 
ably the work of ene of these artists. 

When tired of tuming over the old books^ adoor concealed 
behind the «nsa admitted.me atonoo into the great gallery — 
my iavourtte haunt and daily promenade. It is near one hun- 
dred and eighty feet in length, lighted along one aide by'a ränge 
of stupendous Windows, which project outwards from so many 
angular recesses. In the centre pier is a throne, or couch of 
State, on a raised platform, under a canopy of crimson and 
gold, surmounted by plumes of ostrich feathers. The walls 
are partly tapestried, and covered with some hundreds of family 
pictures ; none indeed of any Superlative merit — none that 
emulate within a thousand degrees the matchless Yandykes and 
glorious Titians of Devonshire House ; but araong raany that 
are positively bad, and more that are lamentably mediocre as 
works of art, there are several of great interest. At each end 
of this gallery is a door, and according to the traditton of the 
place, every night, at the witching hour oftwclve, Queen Eliza- 
beth enters at one dopr, and Mary of ScoUand at the other ; 
they advance to the centre, courtesy profoundly, then sii dowa 

* Anecdote« of Pamting. Reigns of EliiabeOi wid Xwsä% \. 



togeUier ander tlie casopy, and oQBverae amteably,— tifi the 
dowiDg^ of the codc break» vp the eoDferenee, and smids the 
two majeeties back to their respectiye htding-places. ^ 

Somebodjr who was asked if he had e^er seen a ghost ? re* 
piied gravely, ^No; bot I was onee Tery near se^g one !*^ 
In tbe sarae manner I was once rery near being a whness u> 
one of these ghosüy confabs. 

Laie one evening, having left my sketch-book in the gallery, 
I went to seek it. I made my way np the great stone stair- 
ease with considerable intrepidity, passed throngh one end of 
the oouncil-chamber without casting a glance throngh the pai- 
pable obscure, the feeble ray of my wax-light just spreading 
about a yard around me, and lifting aside the tapestry door» 
atepped mto the gallery. Jnst as the heavy arras feil behind 
me, with a dull echoing sound, a sudden gast of wind came 
mshing by, and extinguished my taper. Angels -and roinisters 
of grace defend ns ! — ^not that I feit afraid^-O no ! but jnst a 
Itttle what the Scotch call *^ eerie.** A thrill, not altogethei 
unpleasant, came over me : the visionary tnm of mind whieh 
once nnited me in fancy '' with the world nnseen," had long 
been sobered and reasoned away. I heard no ** viewless paces 
of the dead," nor *'airy skirts nnseen thatmstledby ;'^ bat 
what I did see andhear was enough. The wind whispering 
and moaning along the tapestried walls,and every now and theii 
raitlingtwenty or thtrty Windows atonce, with such a crash l — 
and the pictnres aronnd jnst sufficiently percepäble in thefkmt 
Hght to make me fancy them staring at me. Then imraediately 
bdiind me was the rery recess, or rather abyss, where Queen 
Elisabeth was at that moment settling her farthingale, to sally 
out upon me ; aud before me, but lost in blackest gloom, | 
the speotral door where Mary — ^not that I should have minded 
encountering poor Mary, provided always that she had wom 
her own beautifnl head where heaven placed it, and not carried 
it, as Bertrand de Born carried Am, '* a guisa di lanterna."* As 
to what foUowed, it is a secret. Suifice it that I found myself 
by the fireside in my bedroom, without any very distinct recol« 
lection of how I got there. 

Of all the scenes in whioh to moralize and meditate, a pic- 

' iure gallery is to me the most impressiye. With the most in- 

tense feeling of the beauty of painting, I cannot help thinking 

with Dr. Johnson, that as far as regards portnttts, their chiefex- 

* P^nte. Inferno, Canto 28^ 
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^llence koi vaiue eoMist ia the likeness and tke aiithentiei^t* 
luid not in the merit of the execution. When we ean asaoeiate 
& Story or a sentiment with every face and form, they almost 
live to US — they do in a manner speak to us. There ia specu« 
lation in those.fixed eyes — there is eloquence in those mute 
Ups — and, O ! what tales tliey teil ! One of the first pictures 
which cfught my attention as I entered the gallery was a small 
head of Arabella Stuart, when an infant. The painting is poor 
enough : it is a little round rosy face in a child's cap, and she 
holds an embroidered doli in her band. Who could look on 
Ulis picture, and not glance forward through succeeding years, 
and see the pretty playful infant transformed into the impas* 
sioned woman, writing to her husband — ** In sickness, and in 
despair, wheresoever thou art, or howsoever I be, it sufficeth 
me always that thou art mine !" Arabella Stuart was not 
clever ; but not Heloise, nor Corinne, nor Madile. De PEspi- 
nasse ever penned such a dear little morsel of tduching elo- 
quence — so füll of all a woman's tendemess ! Her stem granct* 
mother, the lady and foundress of Hardwtcke, hangs near. 
There are three pictures of her : all the faces have an expres-^ 
sion of sense and acuteness, but none of them the beauty which 
is attributed to her. There are also two of her husbands, 
Cavendish and Shrewsbury. The former a grave, intelligent 
head ; the latter very striking from the lofty furrowed brow, 
the ample beard, and regulär but care-wom features. A little 
farther on we find his son Gilbert, seventh earl of Shrewsbury, 
and Mary Cavendish, wife of the latter, and daughter of Bess 
of Hardwicke. She resembled her mother in features as in 
character. The expression is determined, intelligent, and 
rather eunning. Of her haughty and almost fierce temper, a 
curious instance is recorded. She had quarrelled with her 
neighbours, the Stanhopes, and not being able to defy them 
with sword and buckler, she sent one of her gentlemen, prop* 
erly attended, with a message to Sir Thomas Stanhope^ to be 
delivered in presence of witnesses, in these words — " My lady 
hath commanded me to say thus much to you : that though you 
be more wretched, vile, and miserable than any creature living, 
and for your wickedness become more ugly in shape than the 
vilest toad in the world ; and one to whom none of any reputa- 

* Life of Johnson, vol. ii.p. 144. Boswell asked, "Are you of thit 
opinion as to the porttaits of ancestors one has never seen 1" Johnson — 
<« Itthen becomes of still more consequence that they shouldbe like.** 
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tioo v/wAd Toucheafe to send any mestage ; yet ahe hath tfaooght 
good to send this mach to yoa, that ske be contented you shcraki 
liTe, end doth iiowa3rs wish yonr death, bot to this end : that 
all die plagues and miseries that may befall any man, may 
iigfat on such a caitiff as you are,** &c. (and then e few ana- 
themas^ yet more energetic, not fit to be transcribed by ** pen 
pellte,*' but ending with helUfire). ** With many oth^ oppro» 
brious and hateful words which could not be remembered, be« 
cause the bearer would deliver it but once^ as he said he was 
oommanded ; but said if he had faüed in any thing, it was in 
speaking it more mildly, and not in terms of such disdaio ashe 
was coonnanded/' We are not told whether the gailantry of 
Stanhope suffered him to throw the herald out of the window 
who brought him this gentle missive. As for the termagant 
couhtess, bis adversary, she was afterward imprisoned in the 
Tower for upwards of two years, on^account of Lady Arabella 
8tuart's stolen match with Loid Seyitiour. She ought as- 
suredly to have ** brought forth men children only ;'' but she 
left no son. Her three daughters married the earls of Fem* 
broke, of Arundel, and of Kent. 

The portraits of James V. of Scotland and bis queen, Mary 
of Ghiise, are extremely curious. There is something ideal 
and elegant about the head of James V. — the look we migfat 
expect to find in a Iban who died from wounded feeling. His 
more unhappy daughter, poor Mary, hange near — a füll length 
in a mouming habit, with a white cap (of her own pecuüar 
fashion), and a veil of white gauze. This, I believe, is the 
celebrated picture so often copied and engraved. It is dated 
1578, the thirty-sixth of her age, and the tenth of her captivity. 
The figure is elegant, and tbe face pensive and sweet.* Be- 
eide her, in streng contrast, hangs Elizabeth, in a most prepos- 
teroos farthingale, and a superabundance of all her usual ab- 
surdities and enormities of dress« The petticoat is embroid- 
ered over with snakes, crocodiles, and all manner of creeping 
things. We feel almost inclined to ask whether the artist 
could possibly have intended them as embleme, like the eyes 

♦ This.pictare and the next are said to beby Richard Stevens, of whom 
there is some account in "Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting). Mary alw 
sat to HiHiard and to Zacchero. The lovely pictore by Zuocheio is at 
Chiswick. There is another small head of her at Hardwicke, saidto have 
been painted in France, in a cap and feather. The tum of the head » 
aiiy and graceful. As to tbe features, they have been so marred by nDe 
sai-disant rettorei, it is dVfikeuVl lo ««j ^hat they may have been oriiin* 
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änd ears in her pktore at Haifield ; but it may have been one 
of the three thoatand gowns, in which Spenser's Gloriana, 
Raleigh's Yemia, loved to array her old wrinkled, crooked oar- 
caaa. Kaüierine of Arragon is here — a small head in a hood : 
the face not oi^y hareh» as in all her pictares, but vulgär, a 
characteriatic I never saw in any other. There is that pecur 
liar expresaion round the mouth which raight be called either 
deciBion or obstinacy. And here too is the famous Lucy Har- 
rington, Gountess of Bedford, the friend and patroness of Ben 
Jonson, looking sentimental in a widow's dress, with a white 
po^jiet handkerchief. There is character enough in the coun- 
tenai^e to make us turn with pleasure to Ben Jonson's exqui- 
site enlogium on her. 

** I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet, 

Hating that solemn vice of greatness, pride : 
I meant each soflest virtue there thoold jneet, 

Fit in that softer bosom to residd. 
dnly a leamed and a manly soul 

I purposed her ; that should with even powers 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of destiny, and spm her own free hours !" 

Farther on is another more celebrated woman, Ghristian 
Bruce, the second Gountess of Devonshire, so distinguished 
in the reigns of Gharles I. and Gharles IL She had all the 
good qualities of Bess of Hardwicke.: her sensc, her firmness, 
her talents for business, her magnificent and independent spirit, 
and none of her faults. She was as feminine as she was gen- 
erous and high-mihded ; fond of literature, and a patroness of 
poets and leamed men : — altogether a noble creature. She 
was the mother of that lovely Lady Rieh, '* the wise, the fair, 
the virtuous, and the young,''* whose picture by Vandyke is 
at Devonshire-house, and there are two pictures at Hardwicke 
of her handsome, gallant, and accomplished son Gharles Gav- 
endish, who was killed at the battle of Gainsborough. Many 
fair eyes almost wept themselves blind for his loss, and his 
mother never recovered the ** sore heart-break of his death.*' 

There are several pictures of her grandson, the first Duke 
of Devonshire — the patriot, the statesman, the munificent pat- 
ron of letters, the poet, the man of gallantry, and, to erown 
allythehandsomestman of hisday. He was oneof theleadersin 
the revolution of 1688 — for be it remembered that the Gaven- 
dishes, from generation to generation, have ennobled their no- 
bility by their love of liberty, as well as their love of literature 

* Waller's linei on Lad^ R\c\i. 

Vol. L—Y 
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and the arts. One pietore of this duke on honeback, mgrand 
eostwne ä la Louis QuaiorMe^ ia so embroidered and bewigged, 
80 plumedy and l>ootedy and spnrred, that he is scarcely to be 
diseemed through hit accoutremeBts. A cavalier of those 
daysinfall dress must haTe been a ponderoas concern; but 
then the ladies were at formidably vast and aspiring. « The 
petticoats at this time were so discorsiye, and the head-dresses 
80 ambittous, that I think it must have been to save in canvass 
what they expended in satin or brocade, that so many of the 
pretty women of that day were painted en bergere. 

Apropos to the first Duke of Devonshire : I cannot help re- 
marking the resemblance of the present doke to bis illastrious 
ancestor, as well as to several other portraits« and particularly 
to a very distant relative — the first Coontess of Burlington, 
who was, I believe the great-grandmother of bis grace^s grand- 
mother ; — in both these instances the likeness is so striking as 
to be recognised at once, and not without a smiling exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

Anothef interesting picture is that of Rachael Russell, the 
second Duchess of Devonshire, daughter of that heroine and 
Saint Lady Russell: the face is very beautiful, and the air 
elegant and high-bred — with rather a pouting expression in 
the füll red lips. 

Here is also the third duchess, Miss Hoskins, a great city 
heiress. The painter, I suspect, has flattered her, for she had 
not in her day the reputation of beauty. When I looked at 
this picture, so füll of delicate, and youthfui, and smiling love- 
liness, I could not help recurring to a passage in Horace Wal- 
pole's letters, in which he alludes to diis sylph-like being, as 
the ^ ancient grace,'' and congratulates himself on finding her 
in good-humour. 

But of all the female portraits, the one which Struck me most 
was that of Lady Charlotte Boyle, the young Marchioness of 
Hartington, in a masquerade habit of purple satin, embroidered 
with silver ; a fancifui little cap and feathers, thrown on one 
aide, and the dark hair escaping in luxuriant Iresses ; she holds 
a mask in her band, which she has just taken oflT, and looks 
round upon us in all the consciousness of happy and high-born 
loveliness. She was the daughter and heiress of Richard 
Boyle, the last Earl of Burlington and Cork, and Baroness 
Clifibrd in her own right. The merits of the Cavendishes 
were their own, but their riches and power, in several instances, 
were brought into the family by a soAer influence. Through 
lier, I believe, tbe ^aal ealaXA« ol >^<&^^\«a and ClifiTords in 
Ireiand and the noTlh o{'!^u^aixi<^/m^^^m^^!S^>a^v^ 



ton Abbey, have descended to her grandson, the present duke.* 
There are seyeral pictures of her here-— one playing on the 
harpsichord, and another, small and very elegant, in which she 
is mounted on a spirited horse. There are two heada of her 
in crayons, by her mother, Lady Burlington,! ill-executed, bot 
said to be like her. And another picture, representing her and 
her beautiful but ill-fated sister, Lady Dorothy, who was mar- 
ried very young to Lord Euston, and died six nionths after- 
ward, in consequenceof the brutal treatment of her hQ8band4 
All the pictures of Lady Hartington have the same marked 
character of pride, intellect, vivacity, and loveliness. But short . 
was her gay and splendid career ! She died of a dedine in 
the sixth year of her marriage, at the age of four-and-twenty. 
Here is also her father, Lord Burlington, celebrated by Pope 
(who has dedicated to him the second of his epistles '* on the 
use of riches"), and styled by Walpole " the Apollo of the 
Arts, which he not only patronised, but studied and cultivated ; 
his enthusiasm for architecture was such, that he not only 
designed and executed buildings for himself (the rilla at 
Chiswick, for example), but contributed great sums to public 
works ; and at his own expense published an edition of the 
designs of Palladio and of Inigo Jones. In one picture 
of Lord Burlington there is a head of his idol, Inigo Jones, 
in the background. There is also a good picture of Robert 
Boyle, the philosopher, a spare, acute, contemplative, inter- 
esting fape, in which there is as much sensibility as thought. 
He is said to have died of grief for the loss of his favourite 
sister, Lady Ranelagh ; and when we recollect who and what 
she was — the sole frieud of the solitary heart — the partner of 
his studies, and with qualities which rendered her the object of 
Milton's enthusiastic admiration, and almost tender regard, we 

* William, sixth Duke pf Devonshire. 

t << Lady Dorothy Savile, daughter of the Marquis of Halifax : she had 
no less attachment to the arts than her husband ; she drew in crayons, 
and succeeded admirably in likenesses, but working with too much ra- 
pidity, did not do justice to her genius ; she had an uncommon talent' too 
for caricature." — Anecdotet of Painting. 

t He was a monster ; and no wife of the coarsest plebeian profligate 
could have suffered more than this lovely, amiable being, of the highest 
blood and greatest fortune in England. <* She was," says the affecting in- 
scription on her picture at Chiswick, " the comfort and joy of her parents, 
the delight of all who knew her angelic temper, and the admiration of all 
who saw her beaaty. She was married October lOth, 1741, and delivered 
by death firom misery, May 2d, 1742." 

But how did it happen that, from a condition like this, there was no 
release but by deatk ? — See Horace WalpoV©'» Ccftt««^vcL^«ii<»^ \ä '^xat 
JJorace Mann, rol i. p. 328. 
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searce iluBk less of her brother's philoBophy, that h afforded 
him DO eonsolaüon for the loss of ^uek a sister. 

On the other aide hangs anotlier philoaophery Thomas 
HobbeSy of Malmsbury, whose bold apeculations ia poliücs and 
metaphyaics, and the odium they drew on him, rendered his 
whole life one continued warfare with established preju^ees 
and opinioos. He was tutor in the faroiiy of the firat Earl of 
Devonshire, in 1607 — remained constantly attached to the 
house of Cavendish — and never lost their countenance and 
patronage in the midst of all the calumnies heaped upon him. 
He died at Hardwicke under the protection of the first Duke 
of Devonshire^ in 1678. This curious portrait represents him 
at the age of ninety-two. The picture is not good as a pic- 
ture, but striking from the evident truth of the expression — 
uniting the last lingering gleam of thought with the withered, 
wrinkled, and almost ghastly decrepitude of extreme age. It 
has, I believe, been engraved by Hollar. 

I looked round ibr Henry Cavendish, the great chymist and 
natural philosopher — another bright omament of a famiiy 
every way ennobied — but there is no portrait of him at Hard- 
wicke. I was also disappointed not to find the '*limned 
effigy,'* as she would call it, of my dear Margaret of New- 
Castle. 

There are plenty of kings and queens, truly not worth ^'six- 
pence apiece," as Walpole observes ; but there is one pic- 
ture I must not forget — that of the brave and accomplished 
Earl of Derby, who was beheaded at Bolton-le-Moor, ihc 
husband* of the heroic " Lady of Lathom," who figures in 
Peveril of the Peak. The head has a grand melancholy ex- 
pression, and I should suppose it to be a copy from Yandyke. 

Besides these, were many others calculated to awaken in the 
thoughtful raind both sweet and bitter fancies. How often 
have I walked up and down this noble galiery lost in *• com- 
miserating reveries" on the vicissitudes of departed grandeur 1 
— on the nothingness that life could give ! — on the fate of youth- 
ful beauties wholived to be bröken-hearted, grow old, and die! 
— on heroes that once walked the eartli in the blaze of their 
fame, now gerne down to dust and an endless darkness ! — on 
bright faces, " petries de lis et de roses," since time- wrinkled ! 
— on noble forms since mangled in the battle-field ! — on high- 
bom heads that feil beneath the axe of the executioner ! 0, ye 
starred and ribanded ! ye jewelled and embroidered ! ye wise, 
richf great, noble, brave, and beautiful, of all yonr loves and 
«niles, your graces and cxceWciv^i^^y^wK d^eds and hononn 
■ — doea then a •* pamted board cVcüöckäwää '«ÖX^'C?' 
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It was on such a day as I have seen in Italy in the month 
of December, but which, in our chill climate, seemed so un- 
seasonably, so ominously beautiful, that it was like the hectic 
loveliness brightening the eyes and flushing the cheek of con- 
sumption» — that I found myself in the domains of Althorpe. 
Autuauiy dying in the lap of winter, looked out with one bright 
parting smile ; — the soft aur breathed of summer ; the withered 
leaves, heaped on the path, told a difierent tale. The slant, 
pale sun shone out with all heaven to himself ; not a cloud 
was there, not a breeze to stir the leafless woods — those ven- 
erable woods, which Evelyn loved and commemorated :* the 
fine majestic old oaks, scattered over the park, tossed their 
huge bare arms against the blue sky ; a thin hoar frost, dis- 
solving as the sun rose higher, left the lawns and hills spark- 
ling and glancing in its ray ; now and then, a hare raced across 
the open glade — 

" And with her feet she from the plashj earth 
Raises a mist, which glittering in the snn, 
Runs with her all the way, whereyer she doth run.'* 

Nothing disturbed the serene stillness except a pheasant whir- 
ring from a neighbouring thicket, or at intervals the belling of 
the deer — a soand so peculiar, and so fitted to the scene, that I 

* I was mach strack with the inscription on a stone tablet, in a fine 
old wood near the house : " This wood was planted by Sir William 
Spencer, Knighte of the Bathe, in the year of our Lord 1634 ;"— on the 
other aide, « Üp and bee domg, and God wiU prosp«r.** It is mentiiMMd 
in ETeljm*! " Sylva." 

Y % 
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•ympathized in the taste of one of the noble progenitors of the 
Spencers, who had bnilt a honting lodge in a sequestered spot 
that he migfat hear ** the harte bell." 

This was a day, an hour, a scene, with all its associadoos, 
its qoietness and beauty, " feit in the blood, and feit aloog the 
heart.'' All worldly cares and pains were laid asleep; while 
memory, fancy, and feeling waked. Althorpe does not frown 
upon US in the gloom of remote antiquity ; it has not the 
warlike glories of some of the baronial residences of cur 
cid nobility ; it is not bullt ILke a watch-tower on a hill, to lord 
it over feudal vassals ; it is not bristled with battlements and 
turrels. It Stands in a Valley, wilh the gradual hüls undulating 
round it, clothed with rieh woods. It has altogether a lock of 
compaetness and comfort, without pretenflon, which, with the 
pastoral beauty of the landscape, and low Situation, recall the 
ancient vocation of the family, whose grandeur was first 
ibunded, like that of the patriarchs of old, on the roultitude of 
their flocks and herds.'^ It was in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth that Althorpe became the principal seat of the Spencers, 
and no place of the sarae date can boast so roany delightfui, 
roroantic, and historical associations. There is Spenser the 
poet, " high-priest of all the Muses' mysteries," who modestly 
ciaimed, as an honour, his relationship to those Spencers who 
now, with a just pride, boast of him^ and deem his Faery 
Queen '* the brigfatest jewel in their Coronet ;" and the beau- 
tiful Alice Spencer, countess of Derby, who was celebrated in 
early youth by her poet-cousin, and for whom Milton, in her 
old age, wrote his "Arcades." At Althorpe, in 1603, the 
queen and son of James the First were, on dieir arrival in 
England, nobly . entertained with a mask, written for the 
occasion by Ben Jonson, in which the young ladibs and 
nobles of the country enacted nymphs and fairies, satyrs and 
hunters, and danced to the sound of " excellent soft music," 
their scenery the natural woods, their stage the green lawn, 
their canopy the sumraer sky. What poetical picturesque 
hospitality ! In these days it would have heen a dinner, with 
French cooks and confectioners express from London to dress 
it. Here lived Waller's famous Sacharissa, the first Lady 
Sunderland — so beautiful and good, so interesting in herseif, 
she needed not his wit nor his poetry to enshrine her. Here 
she parted firom her young hu8band,t when he left her to join 

♦ See the acconnts of Sir John Spencer, in CölBns's Peeraffe, tai 
preßxed to Dibdins' " JEde« Allhotviui«,» ^wage, «« 

f Henry, fint Eatl of SunjaftiAand. 
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the king in the field ; and here, a few months aüter, sha re- 
eeived Sie news of bis death in the battle of Newbuiy, and 
Bfw her happiness wrecked at the age of three-and^twenty. 
Here plotted her distinguished son, that Proteus of politios, 
the second Lord Sunderland. Charles the First was playing 
at bowls on the green at Althorpe, when Colonel Joyce's de- 
tachment surprised him» and carried him off to imprisonment 
and to death. Here the excellent and accomplished Evelyn 
used to meditate in the *' noble gallerie,'* and in the *^ ample 
gardens," of which he has left us an adminng and admirable 
description, which would be as suitable to-day as it was a 
hnndred and fifty years ago, with the single exception of the 
great proprietor, desenredly far more honoured in this genera- 
tion than was his Hpostate time-serving ancestor, the Lord 
Sunderland of Evelyn's day.* When the Spencers were 
divided, the eldest brauch of the family becoming Dukes of 
Marlborougli, and the youngest Earls Spencer — ^if the förmer 
inherited glory, Blenheim, and poverty — to the latter have 
belonged more true and more substantial distinctions : for the 
last three generations, the Spencers have been remarked for 
talents, for benevolence, for constancy, for love of literature, 
and patronage of the fine arts. 

The house retains the form described by Evelyn — that of a 
half H : a slight irregularity is caused by the new Crothic 
room, built by the present earl, to contain part of his magnifi- 
cent library, which, like the statue in the Castle of Otranto, 
had grown ** too big for what contained it.*' We entered by 
a central door the large and lofty hall, or vestibule, hung round 
with pictures of fox-chases and those who figared in thero, 
famous hunters, quadruped and biped, all as large as life, 
spread over as much canvass as would make a mainsail for a 
man-of-war. These huge perpetrations are of the time of 
Jack Spencer, a noted Nimrod in his day ; and are very fine, 
as we were told, but they did not interest me. I had caught a 
glimpse of the süperb staircase, hung round with pictures 
above and below, and not the less interesting as having been 
erected by Sacharissa herself during the few years she was 
mistress of Althorpe. A face looked at us from over an oppo- 
site door, which there was no resisting. Does the reader rc- 
member Horace Walpole's pleasant description of a party of 
seers posting through the apartments of a show-place t " They 

* This Lord Sanderland not only changed hi« party and his opinions, 
but his religion, with every breath that blew ftom the coort. 
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come ; ask what such a room is called! — ^write it down; 
admire a lobster or cabbage in a Dutch market piece ; dispute 
whether the last room was green or purple ; and then hur^y 
to the inn, for fear the fish shonld be over-dressed."* We 
were not such a party ; but with imaginations ready primed 
to take fire, and memories enriched with all the associations 
the place could suggest, to us ev^ry portrait was a history. 
The orthodox style of seeing the house is to tum to the leil, 
and view the gronnd-floor apartraents first : but the face I have 
mentioned seemed to beckon me straightforward, and I could 
not choose but obey the invitation : it was that of Lady Bridge- 
water, the loveliest of the four loveiy daughters of the Duke 
of Marlborqugh : she had the misfortune to be painted by 
Jervas, and the good fortune to be celebrated by Pope as the 
*' tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife ;" and again — 

•* Thence Beaaty, waking, all her forma suppliea — 
An angePa sweetness — or Bridgewater*« eye«.*' 

Jervas was supposed to have been presumptuously and des- 
perately in love with this beautiful woman, who died at the age 
of five-and-twenty : hence Pope has taken the liberty — ^by a 
poetical license, no doubt — to call her, in bis Epistle to Jenras, 
'' thy Bridgewater." Two of her fair.sisters, the Duchess of 
Montagu and Lady Godolphin, hung near her ; and above, her 
fairer sister Lady Sunderland. Ascending the magnificent 
staircase, a hundred faces look down upon us, in a hundred 
dififerent varieties of expression, in a hundred different cos- 
tumes. Here are Queen Anne and Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, placed amicably side by side, as in the days of their 
romantic friendship, when they conversed and corresponded as 
Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman : the beauty, the intellect, the 
spirit, are all on the side of the imperious duchess ; the poor 
queen looks like what she was, a good-natured fool. On the 
left is the cunning abigail, who supplanted the duchess in 
favour of Queen Anne — Mrs. Masham. Proeeeding along the 
gallery, we are met by the portrait of that angel-devil, Lady 
Shrew8bury,t whose exquisite beauty fascinates at once and 
shocks the eye like the gorgeous colour of an adder. I be- 
lieve the storyof her holding the Duke of Buckingham's hone 
while he shot her husband in a duel, has been disputed ; but 
her attempt to assassinate Eallegrew, while she sat by ip her 

* Honce Walpole*i Conrespondence, voL ii. p. 227. 
t Anne Braden^l. 



earriage,* is too trae.' So far had her ^epranties uomutd 
her! 



" Lorsque la vertu, arec peine abjui^e, 

Nous fait voir une femme a ses fureun Uvi^e, 
S'irritant par Peffort quo ce pas a cout6, 
Son kme avec plus d'art a plus de craaut^." 

Sbe was even less famous for the number of her lovers, than 
the catastrophes of which she was the cause. 

** Had ever nymph such reason to be elad ? 
Two in a duel feil, and one ran mad." 

Not two, but half a dozen feil in duels ; and if her lovers. 
*' ran mad," it was in despite, not in despair. Lady Shrews- 
bury is past jesting or satire ; and after a first involuntary 
pause of adoiiration before Jmt matchless beauty, we turn 
away with horror. For the rest of the portraits on this vast 
staircase, it would take a volume to give a catalogue raisonnSe 
of them. We pass, then, into a corridor hung with two large 
and very mediocre landscapes, representing Tivoli and Temi. 
Any attempt, even the best, to paint a cataract, must be abor- 
tive. How render to the fancy the two grandest of its features 
— sound and motion ? the thunder and the tumult of the head- 
long waters ? We will pass on to the gallery, and lose oUr- 
selves in its enchantments. 

Where shall we begin? — Anywhere. Throw away the 
catalogue : all 'are old acquaintanees. We are tempted to 
speak to them, and they look as if they could courtesy to us. 
The very walls breathe around us. What Vandykes — what 
Lelys — what Sir Joshuas ! what a congregation of all that is 
beauteous and noble ! — what Spencers, Sydneys, Digbys, 
Russeis, Cavendishes, and Churchills ! — O what a scene to 
moralize, to philosophize, to sentimentalize in ! — what histories 
in those eyes, that look yet see not ! — ^what sermons on those 
lips that all but speak ; I would rather reflect in a picture-gal- 
lery, than elegize in a churchyard. The " poca polvere che 
nuUa sente," can only teil us we must die ; these, with a more 
useful and deep-felt moraiity, teil us how to live. 

Yet I cannot say I feit thus pensive and serious the first 
time I looked round the gallery at Althorpe. Curiosity, ex- 
citement, interest, admiration — a crowd of quick successive 

* See Pepjt*s Diarj. 
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images and recoUecüons fleeting across the memory — ^left me 
no time to think. 1 remember being startied, the momeni I 
entered, by a most extraordinaiy picture,«-the second Prince 
of Orange, and bis preceptor Katts, by Flinck. The eyes of 
the latter are really shockingly alive ; they atare out of the 
canvaas, and glitter and fascinate like those of a serpent. If I 
had been a Roman Catholic, I should have crossed myself, as 
I looked at them, to shield me from their evil and supematural 
expression.* The picture of the two Sforzaa, Maximilian and 
hia brother Francis, by Albert Durer, is quite a curiosity ; and 
so is another, by Holbein, near it, containing the portraits of 
Henry the Eighth, bis daughter Mary, and his jester, Will 
Somers, — all füll of individuality and truth. The expression in 
Mary^s face, at once saturnine, discontented, and vulgär, is espe- 
cially füll of character. These last three pictures are curious 
and valuable as specimens of art ; bnt they are not pleasing. 
We tum to the matchless Vandykes, at once admirable as paint- 
ings, and yet more interesting as portraits. A full-length of his 
master and friend, Rubehs, dressed in black, is magni&cent ; 
the attitude particularly graceful. Near the centre of the gal- 
lery is the charming full-length of Queen Henrietta Maria, a 
well-known and celebrated picture. She is dressed in white 
satin, and Stands near a table on which is a vase of white 
roses, and, more in the shade, her regal crown. Nothing can 
be in finer taste than the contrast between the rieh, variouSf 
but subdued colours of the carpet and background, and the 
delicate, and harmonious, and brilliant tints which throw out 
the figure. Nene of the pictures I had hitherto seen of Hen- 
rietta, either in the king's private collection er at Windsor, do 
justice to the sparkling grace of her iigure, or the vivacity and 
beauty of her eyes, so celebrated by all the conteraporary 
poets. Waller, for instance : — 

** Could nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love, with such a face, 
Such a complexion, and so radiant eyes, 
Such lovely motion, and such sharp replies V* 

Davenant styles her, very beautifully, " The rich-eyed darling 
of a monarch's breast." Lord Holland, in the description he 
sent from Paris, dwells on the charm of her eyes, her smile, 



^ * l was told that a female servant of the family was so terrified by thii 
picture, that she could never be prevailed on to pass through the doornear 
"f^ntcb it hangs, but made «^ cVccuiX oi «eH«n\\oQTii« to avoid it. 



and her graceful figure, though he admits her to be nKber 
petite ; and if the poet and the courtier be distrusted, we have 
the authority of the puritanic Sir Symond d'Ewes, who allows 
the influence of her ** excellent and sparkling black eyes.*' 
Henrietta coald be very seductive, and had all the French grace. 
of manner ; but, as is well known, she could play the virago, 
^* and cast such a scowl as frightened all the lords -and ladies 
in waiting.** Too much importance is attached to her charac- 
ter and her influence over her husband, in the histories of that 
timc. She was a fascinating, but a superficial and volatile 
French-woman. With all her feminine love of sway, she had 
not sufficient energy togovem ; and with all her disposition to 
intrigue, she never had discretion enough to keep her own or 
the king's secrets. When she rushed through astorm of bul- 
lets to save a favourite lap-dog ; or when, amid the shrieks and 
entreaties of her terrified attendants, she commanded the cap- 
tain of her vessel to ** blow up the ship rather than strike to 
the Parliamentarian," — it was more tbe spirit and wilfulness of 
a woman, who, with all her faults, had the blood of Henri 
Quatre in her veins, than the mental energy and resolute forti- 
tude of a heroine. Near her hangS her daughter, who inherited 
her grace, her beauty, her petulance, — ^the unhappy Henriette 
d'Orleans,* fair, radiant, and lively, with a profusion of beau- 
tiful hair; it is impossible to look from the mother to the 
daughter, without remembering the scene in Retz's memoirs, 
when the queen said to him, in excnse for her daughter's ab- 
sence, " My popr Henrietta is obliged to lie in bed, for I have 
no wood to make a fire for her — et la pauvre enfant 6tait tran- 
sie de froid.** 

Another pictnre by Vandyke hangs at the top of the room, 
one of the grandest and most spirited of bis productions. It 
represents William, the first Duke of Bedford, the father of 
Lord William Russell, when young, and bis brother-in-law, the 
famous (and infamous) Digby, Earl of Bristol. How admira- 
bly Vanayke has caught the characters of the two men ! — the 
fine coromanding form of the duke, as he steps forward, the 
frank, open countenance, expressive of all that is good and 
noble, speak him what he was — not less than that of Digby, 
which, though eminently handsome, has not one elevated or 
ämiable trait in the countenance ; the drapery, background, 
and more especially the hands, are magnificentlypainted. On 

* She is rappoied to have been pois^ned ky her hneband, at the insti- 
gation of the Chevalier de Lorraine. 
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om «Me of ihn fopeib pietoi^ hange the present Ear) Spen- 
eer wh«n a yoath ; and <m üie oäer« hia siater Georgiam, 
Doehaaa of Ilafonahire, al the age of eighteen, lookiog ä ]ife 
and high-born lorelineas« and reminding one of Ci^eridge's 
boamifnl linea to her : — 

** Light m» 1 dream you daji thnr eirdets ran 
From all that teaches brotberhood to man, 
Far, ftr remoTed ! from want, firom grief^ from fear ! 
Obedient music loll'd your Infant ear ; 
Obedient praiiet eootned your Infant heart ; 

Emblazonmenta and old anceatral crests, 
With many a brigfat obtmaiTe form of art, 

DetainM your eye from natore. Stately veata, 
Tbat Teiling strore to deck yoar cbanns divine, 
Rieh viandfl and the pleasarable wine, 
Were yoori oneam*d by toil." — 

And he thus beaütifblly alludes to her maternal charaeter ; for 
thia aecompliahed woman set the example to the highest ranks, 
of norsing her own children : — 

<* Ton wem a mother ! at yoor bosom fed 

The babea that loved yoa. Yoa, with laughing eye, 
Each twilight thoaght, each naecent feeling read, 
Which you yourself created." 

Alas, that such a beginning ahould have such an end ! 

Both these are whole-lengths, by Sir Joshua Reynolds : the 
middle tints are a little flown, eise they were perfect ; they 
suffer by being hung near the glowing yet mellowed tints of 
Vandyke. 

We have here a whole bevy of the heroines of De Gram- 
mont, delightful to those who have what Walpole used to call 
the ^ De Grammont roadness^ upon them. Here ia thatbean- 
tiful, audacious termagant, Castlemaine, very like her picture 
at Windsor, and with the same characteristicbit of storm gleam- 
ing in the background. — ^Lady Denham,* the wife of the poei 
Sir John Denham, and niece of that Lord Bristol who ügarei 
in Vandyke^s picture above mentioned — a lovely ereature, and 
a sweet picture — ^Louise de Querouaille, Ducheas of Ports- 
mouth, who so long ruled the heart and counsela of Charles 
the Second, in Lely's finest style ; the face haa a look of bloom* 
ing innocence, soon exchanged for coarseneas and arro<'ance- 

* Eltzabath Btooke, poiionad at the age of twentj. 



Tke indol^iitialliiriiig l^dleton« kMkmgfrDm «idar her aleepjr 
eyelkb» **trop coqiiette poor reboter penotnne.^-^^ La Belle 
Hamiltoii," the kvely pnze ^ che volatüe De Grammom ; rerf 
üke her portrait at Windsoft with the eame finelj fbrmed bmt 
and compreesed niby I^m, bat wkh an exprewnon more yiya- 
ciona and saiicy, and lese elevated«*— Two portraita of Neil 
tOwya, wiih the fair brown haif and small br%kt eyes they 
ougbt to have ; au reste^ with such prhn, aaliotified mooths, and 
dressed with such eiaborate decency, tlnt instead of remmding 
U8 of the *^ parole sdoke d'ogni fireno, riait vezzt, gimochi"-^^ 
they are more like Beck Marshall, tbe puriftan's dai^gfater, an 
her good behaviour.* 

Here ia that extraordina^ woman Hortenee Maneini« Doeh- 
ess of Mazarin, the farae of whose beaaty and gattantries 
fiUed all Europe, and-once the nuended wBe of Ch»rlea the 
Second, thongh ehe afterward intrigned in vain £>r the less (qr 
more) eligible post of taaüresse en tUre. Wfaat an extraoi^ 
tiary, wild, penrerted, good-ibr-nothing, yet intereating set of 
women were those four Mancini sisters ! all victioMy more or 
lese, to the pride, policy, or avarice of titeir cardiaal nncle ; 
all gifted by nature with the fenrid Italian blood aad the plol- 
ling Italian brain ; all really aventuriireSf while äiey fignred as 
diichesees and princeMtes« They wore thcir oovonete and er- 
nine as strolting players wear their rc^ea of ttate-^willi a «ort 
of picturesqiie awkwardness-^^and tkty proved rather too 
acanty to cover a muiütQde of eins. 

This head of Hortense Mancini, as Cleopatra dissolving die 
pearl, is the most spirited, bat the leasi beamifal, portrait I 
haVe Seen of her. An appropriate pendant on the opposile 
side is her lover, philosopher, and eulogist, the witty St. Evre- 
ixiond — Gramniont*s •* Caton de Normandie ;" biit instead of 
looking like a good-natured epicurean, a man '* who thought 
as he liked, and liked what he thought,^'t bis nose is here 
wrinUed up into an expression of the most supercilious scoifti, 
adding to bis native ugliness4 Both' these are by Kneller. 
Farther oa is another.of Gharles's beanties, whose sagesse has 
never been disputed — Elizabeth Wriothesky, Conntess ef 
Northumberland, the sister of that half saint, half heroine, and 
M woman-^Lady Russell. 

* See the Bcene between Beck Marshall and Neil Gwyn, in " Pepys." 

t Walpole. 

i The gay, gaUant St. Evremond, beeidet being natoraUy ugly, had 
a wen betweeA hia eyebrows. There is a fine picture of him and HcNc- 
iense as Vertananus aad Fomona, in the Staffotd f^tS^rj« 
YoL. L—Z 
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There ii also a lorely picture of that magnificent bnmetfe 
Miss Bagot ^ Elle avait,** says Hamilton, ** ce teint rembrani 
qai plait tant quandil piait" She roarried Berkeley Lord Fal- 
mouth« a man who, though unpriocipled, seems to have lored 
her ; at leaat, was not long enough her hnsband to Ibrget to be 
her lover : he was killea, shortly after his marriage, in the 
battle of Soothwold4>ay. This is assuredly one of the most 
splendid pietnres Lely ever painted : and it is, besides, fnll of 
character and interest. She holds a cannon-ball in her lap 
(only an airy emblematical cannon-ball, for she poises it like 
a feather), and the countenance is touched with a sweet ex- 
pression of melancholy : hence it is piain that she sat for it 
«oon after the death of her first hi^band, and before her mar- 
riage with the witty Earl of Dorset. — ^Near her hangs another 
fair piece of witchcraft, *' La Belle Jennings,'* who in her day 
played with hearts as if they had been biUiard-balls ; and no 
wonder, considering what things she had to deal with :* there 
was a great difference between her vivacity and that of her vi- 
Taoious sister, the Duchess of Marlborough. — Old Sarah hangs 
near her. One woold think that Kneller, m spite, had watched 
the moment to take a characteristic likeness, and catch^ not 
the Cynthia, but the Fury of the minute ; as, for instance, when 
she cut off her luxnriant tresses, so worshipped by her hnsband, 
and flmig them in his face ; for so she tosses back her disdaio- 
ful head, and cnrls her lip like an insolent, pouting, spoiled, 
grown-up baby. The life of this woman is as fine a lesson oa 
the emptiness of all worldly advantages, boundless w^lth, 
power, fame, beauty, wit, as erer was set forth by moralist ox 
divine. 

5* Bj sptrit robbM of power — b^ warmth, of friend« — 
B^ wealth, of foUowers ! — without one distress, 
Sick of herseif througb veiy 8elfi8hne88."t 

And yet I snspeet that the Duchess of Marlborongh has 
never met with justice. History knows her only as Mari- 
borough's wife, an intriguing dame d^h#nneur» and a cast-off 
favourite. Vituperated by Swift, satirized by Pope, ridiculed 

♦ The pictures of Miss Jennings are veiy rare. This one at Althoipe 
was copied for H. Walpole, and I have heard of another in IrelaJid. 
Miss Jennings was afterward Duchess of Tyrconnel. 

t Pope. One hates him for taking a thonsand poands to suppress thii 
eharacter of Atossa, and Publishing it after all ; yet who for a thousaad 
ponnds woold have lost it ? 
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hy Walpole — ^what aiig;el could hare atood aach bedrobing 
and from such pens ? 

- ■ , ' » 

«< O ahe has fiiUen into a pit of ink!'* 



« • 



But glorious talents ahe had, strength of mind, generosity, tha 
power to feel and inspire the strongest attachment,— and aU 
these qualkies were degraded, or rendered useless, by temper ! 
Her avarice was not the love of monej for its own sake, but 
the love of power; and her bitter contempt for **knavfs and 
fools" may be excused, if not justified. Imagine such a wo- 
man as the Duchess of Marlborough out-faced, out-plotted by 
that crowned cipher, that sceptred commonplace, Queen Anne ! 
It should seem that the constant habit of being forced to serve 
outwardly, where she really ruled, — the consciousness of her 
own brilliant and powerful faculties brought into immediate 
hourly comparison with the confined trifling understanding of 
her mistress, a disdain of her own forced hypocrisy, and a per« 
ception of the heartless baseness of the courtiers around her, 
disgusting to a mind naturally high^toned, produced at length 
that extreme of bitterness and insolence which made her so 
often '* an imbodied storm." She was always a termagant — 
but of a very different description from the vulgär Castle- 
maine. 

Though the picture of Colonel Russell, by Dobson, ia really 
fine a^ a portrait, the recoUection of the.scene between him and 
Miss Hamilton* — ^his love of dancing, to prove he »was not o]d 
and asthmatical, and his attachment to bis *' chapeau poirUu^^ 
make it impossible to look at him without a smile-^but a good- 
humoured smile, such as his lovely mistress gave him when 
she rejected him with somuch politeness. — Arabella Churchill, 
the sister of the great Duke of Marlborough, and mistress of 
the Duke of York, has been better treated by the painter than 
by Hamilton ; instead of '' La grande cr^ature, pade et dechar- 
n]^e," she appears here a very lovely woman. But enough of 
these equivocal ladies. No— before we leave them, there are 
yet two to be noticed, more equivocal, more interesting, and 
more extraordinary than all the rest put togethcr — ^Bianca di 
Capello, who, from a washerwoman, became Grand-duchess 
of Florence, with less beauty than I should have expected, but 
as much courUenance; and the beautiful, but appalling picture 
of Venitia Digby, painted after she was dead, by Vandyke ; 

* See bis declaratioii of love — ** Je sais frdre du Comte de Bedford ; je 
commvade le r?giment des gardes," de«. 



slie WM fcoad od« omnoig titting np in her bed, Umak% hpF 
head od h«r band, and lifeless ; and thna flihe k pawted. Not* 
withstanding Ihe ease and grace of the attitudef and the del>- 
cacy of the featnree, there is ne mistaking this for slnrober : a 
heavier haad has pressed upon those eyelids, which will nevei 
more öpen to the Kght : äiere is a leaden lüetessness about 
diera, too ahockinglj trae and real — 

** It tivilli Qs with moitaihjt 
Andl enxdlM to tlie gazer'» haart.*^ 

Her pictnre at Windeor is the most perfecfly beäuttful and im- 
pressive female portratt I ever sa w. How hare I longed, when 
gaznog at it, to conjure her out of her frame, and bid her revea) 
ibe seeret of her m3r8teriou8 life and death l — Nearly opposite 
U) the dead Venitia, in stränge contrast, hangs her hnsband, 
wbo lored her to raadness, or was mad before he married her^ 
in the rery prime of life and youth. This picture, by Cornelius 
Jansen, is as fine as any thing of Vandyke's \ the character ex- 
presses more of intellectual power and physieal strength, than 
of that elegante of face and form we should bare looked for in 
snch a fancifui being as Sir Kenelm Digby : he looks more 
like one of the Athlet« than a poet, a metaphysleian, and a 
^* squire of dames.'' 

There are three pictvres of Waller's f^med 8acharissa, the 
firsi Lady Snnderiand : one in a hat, at the age of fifteen or 
■izteen, g^y and blooming ; the seeond, ßir more interesting,. 
was painted about the time of her marriage with the'yoong 
£arl of Bnnderland, or shortly afte? — very sweet and lady-like. 
1 should say that the high-breeding of the face and air was 
more conspienous than the beauty ; the neck and hands ex- 
quisite. Both these are Vandyke's. A third pieture represents 
her about the time of her seeond marriage t the expression 
wholly ehanged — cold, sad, faded, but pretty still : one migbi 
fknoy her contemplating, with a sick heart, the portrait of Lord 
Sunderiand, the lover and husband of her earJy youth, who 
hangs on ihe opposite aide of the gallery, in complete armour; 
he feU in the same battle with Lord Falkland, at the age of 
Äree-and-twenty. The brother of Sacharissa, the famoos 
Algemon Sidney, is suspended near her ^ a fine head, füll of 
eontemplation and power. 

Among the most interesling pietures in the gallery is an uo- 
Ä>ubted original of I^y Jane Grey, After »eeing so many 
faideous, hard, primAookm^ \^\c^ux«^ laad ^toits of this geod»' 
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spmted heroine, it is consoling to trust in the genuineness of a 
face which has all the sweetness and dignity we look for and 
ought to find. Then, by way of contrast, we have that most 
curious picture of Diana of Poitiers, once in the Crawfurd col- 
lection : it is a small half-length ; the features fair and regu- 
lär ; the hair is elaborately dressed with ^ profusion of jewels ; 
but there is no drapery whatever — " force pierreries et trös peu 
de linge," as Madame de Sevigne described the two Mancini.* 
Round the head is the legend from the 42d Psalm — '^ Comme 
le cerf braie apr^s le d^cours des eaues, ainsi brait mon ame 
apr^s toi, O Dieu,** which is certainly an extraordinary appli- 
cation. In the days of Diana of Poitiers, the beautiful mistress 
of Henry the S^cond of France, it was the court fashion to 
sing the Psalms of David to dance and song tunes;t and the 
courtiers and beauties had each their favourite Psalm, which 
served as a kind of devise : this may explain the very singular 
inscription on this very singular picture. Here are also the 
portraits of Otway and Cowley, and of Montaigne ; the last 
from the Crawfurd coUection. 

I had nearly omitted to mention a magnificent whole-length 
of the Duc de Guise — who w^ stabbed in the closet of Henry 
the.Third — ^whose life contains materials for ten romances and 
a dozen epics, and whose death has furnished subjects for as 
many tragedies. And not far from him that not less daring, 
and more successfiil chief, Oliver Cromwell ; a page is tying 
on bis sash. There is a vulgär power and boldness aboutthis 
head, in fine contrast with the high-bom, fearless, chivalrous- 
looking Guise. 

In the library is the splendid picture of Sofonisba Angus- 
ciola, by herseif; she is touching the harpsichord, for, like many 
others of her craft, she excelled in music. Angelica Kaufiman 
had nearly been an opera-singer. The instances of great paint- 
ers being also excellent musicians are numerous ; Salvator 
Rosa could have led an orchestra, and Yernet could not exist 
without Pergoiesi's piano. But I cannot recollect an instanc* 
of a great musician by profession who has also been a painter ; 
the ränge of faculties is generally more confined. 

Rembrandt's large picture of bis mother, which is, I think, 
the most magnificent specimen of this master now in England, 
hangs over the chimney in the sarae room with the Sofonisba. 

* The PrinceM Cdtomia and the DodieM d« Mazarin. 
t Clement Marot had compofed a version of the Psalms^ then f«iy 
populär. See BayU^ and the CuriomUea oC litenX^«. 
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l^e last picture I oan distinctly remember is a portrait hj^ 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, with all his perfections oombined in their 
perfeetion. h is that of a beantifnl Frenchwoman, an intimate 
friend of the last Lady Spencer — ^with as much intellect, senti- 
ment, and depth of feeling as wonkl hare furnished ont twenty 
ordinary lieads ; all harmony m the colouring, all grace in the 
änw'mg. 

Here then was food for the eye and for the memory — ^for 
sweet and bitter fancy — for the amateur, and for the connois* 
seur — ^for antiquary, historian, painter, and poet. Well might 
HoraceWalpole say that the galleiy at Althorpe was '* endeared 
to the pensive spectator.** He teils us in his letters, that when 
here (about seventy years since), he surprised the honse- 
keeper by *^his intimate acqoaintanee with all the faces in the 
gallery." I was amused at the thonght ^at we eansed a simi- 
lar surprise in our day. I hope his female Cicerone was as- 
clvil and intelligent as ours ; as worthy to be the keeper of the 
pictorial tieasures of Althorpe. When we üngered and lin- 
gered, spell-bound, and apologiaed for making snch uncon« 
Bcionable demand» on her patienee, ehe replied, *^ that she 
was flattered ; that she feit affronted when any visiter hurried 
through the apartments." Ok) Horace would have been de* 
light^ with her ; and not less wilh the biblical emhusiftsaief 
a vülage glazier, whoiii we found dustkig the bcK>k8 in the 
library, and who had such a subHme reverence ior old edifioosy 
«lique eopies, illuminated MSS., and rare bindings, that it 

was quite edif3dng. 

* • • « * 



MRS. SIDDONS. 



' [The foUowiDg Utile sketch was written a few dajs after tbe death of 
Mrs. Siddons, and was called foith by ceitain paragraphs which aroeareJ 
in the daily papers. A misapprehension of the real character of this re- 
markable woman, which I Imow to ezist in the minds of many who ad- 
mired and venerated her talents, has indaced me to enlarge the first Tery 
slight sketch into a mere finished bot still inadequate portrait. I have 
spared no pains to Terify the trath of my own eonception by testimony 
ef eyeiy kind that was attainable. I have penned eveiy^ word as if I had 
been in that great final court where the thoaghts of aH hearts are mam- 
fested ; and thoee who best knew the individnal I have attempted ta 
delincatSy beer witsess to the fidehiy of the poitiait as £u as tt goes. i 
must be pennitted to add, that in this and the sueceding sketch I have 
not only oeen inspired by the wish to do justice to individual virtue and 
talent, — ^I wished to impress and illostrate that important trutb, that a 
gifted womau may pnrsue a public vocation, yet presenre tbe punty an4 
maintain the dignity of her sex — that there is no prejadioe whidi will 
not shrink away bc^Ebre moral energy, and no profiBsslon which may not 
be made conpatible with the reniect due to us as women, the cukiva- 
tion of every feminine Tirtue, and the practice of every private duty. I 
might here multlply ezamples and exceptions, and discuss causes and 
lesttlts ; bttt it is & consideration I veseife for another qiportonUy.} 



^ hnphra paee f-^She, who vpon eanh nded the sanlaanfil 
seines of Bten, ^s the niooB lules the surg« of waters ; the 
aeknowledged and liege esipress of all ^le realms of iUusioap 
the crowned ^een ; the tlm>ned imise ; the seeprtred shadew 
of departed genius, majesty, and beauty, — sspplieates PeoM / 

What imhi^lowed work htm been goiag iorwaid in sone.of 
the daU^" pepere aince* this ittMlrjous Creatore haa- been lad 
ia her gviet lumieBtatioue gnire l zjy eN«ik \MliM^\«t ^^«n. 
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remains were cold ! What pains have been taken to cater 
trifliDg scandal for the blind, heartless, gossip-loving vulgär \ 
and to throw round the memory of a woman whose private 
life was as irreproachable as her public career was glorious, 
some ridiculous or unamiable association which should tend 
to unsphere her from her throne in our imagination, and de- 
grade from her towering pride of place the heroine of Shak« 
speare, and the Muse of Tragedy ! 

That stupid malignity which revels in the martyrdom of 
fame — which rejoices when, by some approximation of the 
mean and ludicrous with the beautiful and sublime, it can for 
a moment bring down the rainbow-like glory in which the 
fahcy invests genius to the drab-coloured level of mediocrity 
— is always hateful and contemptible ; but in the present case 
it is something worse — it has a peculiar degree of cowardly 
injustice. If some elegant biographer informs us that the 
same band which painted the Infant Hercules, or Ugolino, or 
Mrs. Sheridan, half seraph and half saint, could ciutch a 
l^ninea with satisfaction, or drive a bargain with a footman ; if 
some discreet friend, from the mere love of truth, no doubt, 
reveai to us the puerile, lamentable frailties of that bright 
spirit which poured itself forth in torrents of song and passion ; 
what üien ? 'tis pitiful, certainly wondrous pitiful, but there 
is no great barm done, — no irremediable injury inflicted ; kr 
there stand their works : the poet's immortal page, the painter's 
breathing canvass witness for them. '* Deal^ hath had no 
power yet upon their beaut)r"— over them scandal cannot draw 
her cold slimy finger; — on them ealumny cannot breathe her 
mildew ; nor envy wither them with a blast from hell. There 
they stand for ever to confute injustice, to rectify error, to defy 
malice ; to silence, and long ouüive, the sneer, the lie, the jest, 
the reproach. But she — who was of painters the model, the 
wonder, the despair ; — she, who realizeid in her own presence 
and person the poet's divinest dreams and noblest creations ; 
—she, who has enriched our language with a new epithet, and 
made the word Siddonian synonymous with all we can im- 
agine of feminine grace and gran4eur:.8he has left nothing 
behind her but the memory of a greßt name : she has be^ 
queathed it to our reverencoy oiur gral^itudet our charity» and 
our ^mpathy ; and, if it is not to be. sacred, 1 know not what 
is-?— or CFer will he^ 

^j|Mf8. Siddons, as an or/t^l, presented a Singular example of 

w hnion of all the fa^aUve»^ vaeiutaL and physical, which con* 

«tioite exceUeaeeiiiiiieT ixl^ ^vra^Xe^ >iQi;^ ««4^S»\ ^bich the; 
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teeined created. In any otber sitoaiioii or prefeMion, aom« 
öne or other of her spkndid gifte would have been rnkplaced 
cnr dormant. It was her especial good fertune, and not less 
that o{ the thne in which ehe lived, that thie wonderful com- 
binalioa of mental powere and external gracee was fullj and 
eooipletely developed by the circumstancee in which ehe wae 
Dlaced.''^ ^* With the moet eommanding beauty of face and 
form, and varied grace of action ; with the moet noble com« 
bination of features, and extensive capabüity of expression üe 
each of them ; with an uneqnalled geniue for her art, the 
ntmosi patience in study, and the strengest ardonr of feeling ; 
there was not a passion which she conld not delineate ; not 
the nicest shade, not the most delicate modification of passion, 
which she ' could not seize with philosophical accuracy, and 
render with snch immediate force of nature and truth, as well 
as precision, that what was the result of profound study and 
unwearied practice appeared like sudden Inspiration. There 
was not a height of grandeur to which she could not soar, nor 
a darkness of misery to which she could not descend ; not a 
chord of feeling, from the stemest to the most delicate, 
"which she conld not cause to yibrate at her will. She had 
reached that point of perfection in art where it ceases to be 
art, and becomes a second nature. She had studied most pro- 
foundly the powers and capabilities of language; so that the 
most critical sagacity could not have suggested a delicacy of 
emphasis by wluch the meaning of the author might be more 
distinctly conyeyed, or a shade of Intonation by which the 
sentiment could be more fully or more faithfiilly expressed* 
While other performers of the past or present time have made 
approaches to excellence, or attain it new and then, Mrs. 
Siddons alone was pronounced faultless ; and, in Aer, the last 
generation witnessed what we shall not see in ours, — no, nor 
cur children afler us ; — that amazing tmion of splendid Intel« 
lectual powers with uneqnalled bharms of person, which, in 
the tragio department of her art, realized the idea of perfection.*^ 

Such was the magnificent portrait drawn of Mrs. Siddons 
twenty years ago ; and it will be admitted by those who re- 
member her, and must be believed by those who do not, that 
in this case, eulogy could not wander into exaggeration, nor 
enthusiasm be exdted beyond the bounds of truth. 

I have heard people most unreasonably surprised or dis- 

* Some of tbe tentencen whick follow (mark«d by ipvorted commaB) 
are taken from a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, dated 1812, and attiibuted to 
•ir M^altei Scott. 



plMwed, beeaiiM thii ezeeeding dignitf of demeaiiour um boI 
eonfined to the «tage, bijt was carried iato private life. Had 
il beea mereljr coBTentionali — a thing pai on and put off, — ii 
might have been so ; but the grandear of her mind, and the 
light of her glorious beauty, were not a« a diadem and robe for 
State oocasions only : hers was not only dignity of maimeT 
and person, it was moral and innate, and, I may add, hereditaiy. 
Mrs. Siddons, with all her graces of form and feature, her 
magnificence of deportment, her deep-toned, measured voice, 
and impressive enunciation, was in reality a softened reflection 
of her more stem, stately, majestic mother, whose genumelofu- 
ness of spirit and of bearing, whose rare beauty, and imperimis 
despotism of character, have ollen been descrlbed to me as 
absolutely awfiil,— even her children trembled in her presence. 
'* All the Kembles,** said Sir Thomas Lawrence, '' have bis- 
torical faces ;" and for several generations their minds seem 
to have been cast in a poetical mould. It has, however, been 
disputed whether Mrs. Siddons possessed genius. Whether 
genius be exclusively defined as the creative and inventive 
faculty of the soul, or taken, in its usual acceptation, as ** a 
mind of laree general faculties, accidentally determined to some 
particular direction," I think ahe did possess it in both senses« 
The grand characteristic of her mind was power, but it was 
power of a very peculiar kind ; it was slowly roused — slowly 
developed — not easily moved ; her perceptions were not rapid, 
nor her sensations quick ; she required time for every thing,— 
time to think, time to comprehend, time to speak. There was 
nothing superficial about her ; no vivacity of manner ; to petty 
gossip she would not descend, and evil-speaking ^e abhorred ; 
she cared not to shine in general conversation. Like some ma- 
jestic *' Argosie,** bearing freight of precious metal, she was 
aground and cumbrous and motionless amoug the shallows of 
common life ; but set her upon the deep waters of poetry and 
passion — ^ihere was her element— there was her reign. Ask 
her an opuiion, she could notgive it you tili she had looked on 
the subject, and considered it on every side, — then you might 
trust to it without appeal. Her powers, though not easily put 
in motion, were directed by an incredible energy ; her mind, 
when called to action, seemed to rear itself up like a great 
waye of the sea, and roll forwards with an irresistible force. 
This prodigious intellectual power was one of her chief charac- 
teristics. Another was truth, which in the human mmd is gener- 
ally allied with power. It is, I think, a mistaken idea, that 
habits of impersonaiioTv on x\ve «la.^« lend to impair the sia» 



tefAty or the individuality of a character. If ahy injoiy is 
done in this way, it is by tlie continual and strong ezcitement of 
the vanitv, the dependence on applause, which in time may 
certainly corrode away the integrity of the manner, if not of 
^e mind. It is difficult for an admired actress not to be vain', 
and diffieult for a very vain person to be qutte unaffected, on or 
off the stage ; it is, howerer, certain, that some of the truest per- 
sons I erer met with in my life were actresses. In the 
character of Mrs. Siddons, truth, and a reverence for truth, 
were commensurate with her vast power: hearen is not 
farther removed from earth than she was from falsehood. Al- 
lied to this conscientious tum was her love of Order. She 
was extremely punctual in all her arrangements ; methodical 
and exact in every thing she did ; cireumstatitial and accurate 
in all she said. In little and in great things, in the very texture 
and constitntion of her mind, she was integrity itself : ^ It was,^' 
said one of her most intimate friends, **a mind far above the 
average Standard, not only in ability, but in moral and religious 
qaalities; that these should have exhaosted themselves in the 
World of fiction, may be regretted in reference to her individnal 
happiness, but she certainly exercised, during her reign^ a 
most powerful moral influence : — she excited the nobler feel- 
ings and higher faculties of every mind which came in contact 
with her own. I speak with the deepest sense of personal 
Obligation : it was at a very eariy age that she repeated to me, 
in a mamier and tone which left an indelible impression, 

*Sincerity, 
Thoa first of virtues ! let no mortal leave i 

Tby onward path,' ^. 

and I never knew her to omit an opportuöity of making her 
fine genius minister to piety and virtue." Now what are the 
bravoes of a whole theatre, 

«When all the thunderof thepit ascends," 

compared to such praise as this ? 

«* Her mind" (again I am enabled to give the very words of 
one who knew her well) " was a perfect mirror of the sublime 
and beautiful ; like a lake that reflected only the heavens 
above, or the summits of the mountains around ; nothing below 
a certain level could appear in it. The ideal was her yiteftl airr 
öhe breathed with difficulty in the atmosphere of th&^^y^ 
ing-day world,' and withdrew frota \l aa iww^ "«ä j|fiiö^ 



Hence her moral principles were sddom brought to bear «poi 
the actaal and ordinaiy concerns of lue. She was rather üie 
a>fMM?ia^ of * the mighty dead,^ ihan the feUow-creature of thc 
Uving. To (he latter «he wa« known chiefly through othnrs, 
«nd often through those who were iacapable of reflecting her 
qualities fahhiully» though imf^reesed with the utmoet venera- 
tioB for her genlus. In theür very anxiety for what they cod- 
udered her interests (and of her worhily intereets she took 
ne Charge), they would in her name anthorize pmdential ar- 
rangemente, which gave rise to the suspicion of covetousness, 
whUe she was sitthig rapt in heavenly contemplation. Had 
she given her mind to the consideration and investigatioii of 
relative claima« she might on some occasions hare acied difi*e^ 
ently — or, rather, she would have aeted where in fact others 
ctdy acted ; for never, as I have reason lo believe, was a ease 
of distress presented to her without her being ready to ghre 
even tili her * band lacked means.' M any of the poor inher 
neighbourhood were pensioned by her. . 

*'SheNwas€red«lous — simple— to an extraordinary degree. 
Profession had, therefore, too much weight with her. She was 
accustomed to manifeUatians of the sentiments she excited, 
and, in seeking the demonstration, sometimes overlooked the 
silest reality ; — this was a coosequence of her professioo. 

«* She was not oiily exact in the Performance of her religions 
duties ; her religion was a pervading senttmsnt, influencmgiier 
to the strictestobservaoce of trath and oharity — ^I mean charity 
in judging others : the very active and excursive benevolence 
which 

* Seeki the daty, nay, prevents the need,' 

would have been incompaiible with her toilsorae, engrossing 
avocations, and with the visionary tendencies of her character. 
But the visionary has bis own sphere of action, and can often 
touch the master-springs of other minds, so as to give the firet 
impulse to the good deeds flowing from them. There are some 
who can trace back to the sympathies which Mrs. Siddons 
awakened, their devotedness to the cause of the sufiering and 
oppressed. Faithfully did she perforra the part in life which 
she believed allotted to her ; and who may presume to judgc 
that she did not choose the better partT 

, The idea that she was a cold woman is eminently false 
Hier affections« like her ixxtelkctual powers, were slow, but !»• 

nacions ; they enveloped 'm ic{V<^>\x^x[v^ <^&^i^;^.^ blood, 
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tliote wfaom she had fomd worthy and taken to her heart ; and 
her happiness was more entwined with them than those who 
knew her only in her professional character could have sup- 
posed ; she woold retara honte firom the theatre, every nerve 
thniling with the excitemerit of sympathy, and applause, and 
admiration, and a cold look or word from her husband has sent 
her to bed in tears. She had that sure indication of a good 
heart and a fine mind, an ezceeding löve for children, and a 
power to attract and amuse them. It was reinarked that her 
voice always softened in addressing a child. I remember a 
lettQr of hers relative to a yonng mother and her infant, in 
which, among other tender and playful things, she says, ** I 
wonder whether Lady N— - is as good a talker of baby non- 
sense as.I ilatter myself / am P' A lady, who was intimate 
with her, happening to enter her bedroom early one morning, 
found her with two of her little grandchildren romping on her 
hed, and playing with the tresses of her long dark hair, whieh 
she had let down for their amusement. Her own children 
adored her ; her snrviving friends refer to her with tendemess, 
with gratitude, even with tears. I speak here of what I know* 
I have seldom been more touched to the heart than by the pe- 
rusal of some of her most private letters and notes, which for 
tendemess of sentiment, genuine feeling, and simple yet forciUe 
ezpression, could not be surpassed.'^ Actress though she was, 
she had no idea of doing any thing for the sake of appearancest 
or of courting popularity by any means but excellence in her 
art. She loved the elegances and refinements of life — enjoyed, 
and freely shared what she had toiled to obtain — and, in the 
early part of her career, was the frequent victim of her own 
kind and careless nature. She has been known to give gene- 
rously, nobly, — to sympathize wariiily ; but did she deny to 
greedy selfishness or spendthrift vanity the twentie^h demand 
on her purse or her benevolence % Was she, while absorbed 

* I am pennitted to give the following little extract as farther illustra*- 
ting that tendemess of nature which I have only touched upon. *< I 

owe a letter, but I don*t know how it is, now that I am arrived 

at that time of life when I supposed I should be able to sit down and in- 
dulge TDj natural indolence, I find the business of it thickens and increases 
aroand me ; and I am now as much occupied about the afTairs of others 
as I have been about my own. I am just now expecting my son George'« 
two babies from India. The ship which took them from their parents, I 
thank heaven, is safely arrived : Oh ! that they could know it ! For the 

Eresent I shall have them near me. There is a school between my little 
ut and the church, where they will have deliclous ait, wad 1 %\äS3i\ä'ä^ 
to Bee the poordeara eyery day." ' 

Vol. L — A a 
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jfk her poeliealf ideal exiiteDce« the dippe of txtörier theirt dl 
judgiog of character t Or did alie, firom total ignoraiice of, of 
indifference to, the coramonplace prejudieea, or cvatomaxy 
ibrma of aociety, uncoDaciooBly wouud the änwur'prQpn oi 
eome shallow äatterer or critk«— hnt hj bringing the gravi&y 
and glory of her bietnonie imperaonatioiie into the frivolitiea 
and hard realities of this our world, render herseif olmQxioiii 
to vulgär ridicule T — ^iben was ehe made to feel what it is to 
live in the public eye : then flew round the maligoant sland», 
the vengefiü lie, the baee sneer, the impertinent misinteffpretatitti 
of what few could nnderetand and fewef feel i Reaeh her 
these Übels oould not — but sometimes thej reached those whose 
affectionate reverence fenced her round from the rüde contael 
of real life. In some things Mrs« Siddons was Uke a ehikL 1 
have heard anecdotes of her extreme umplicity, which by the 
force of contrast made me amile— at thiem^ not at her : who 
could have laughed at Mrs. Siddons ? I should as soon have 
thought of laughing at the Delphic Sybil. 

As an artistf her genius appears to have been alowly de- 

yeloped. She did not, as it bas been said of her niece, ^ spnug 

at once into the chair of the Tragic Muse ;^ but toiled her way 

up to glory and excellence in her profession, through lengthof 

time, difficulties, and obstacles innumerable. She was exda- 

sively professional ; and all her attainments^ and all her powers, 

seem to have been directed to one end and ahn. Yet I siq>* 

pose no one would have eaid of Mrs. Siddons, that she was a 

** tnere actress^ as it was usually said of Garrick that he was 

a " mere player ;''-^the most admirable and versatile actor that 

ever existed ; but still the mere player; — ^nothing more — nothing 

better. He does not appear to have had a tincture of that high 

gentlemanly feeling, that native elevation of character, and 

general literary taste which strike us in Jolm Kemble and bis 

brother Charles ; nor any thing of the splendid imaginatioDt 

the enthusiasm of art, the personal grace and grandeur, which 

threw such a glory around Mrs. Siddons. Of John Kemble it 

mightbe said,* as Dryden said of Harto in bis time, that *^kittgi 

and princes might have come to him, and taken lessons how to 

comport themselves with dignity." And with the noble pres« 

ence of Mrs. Siddons, we associated in public and in private 

something absolutely awful. We were accustomed to hnag 

♦ I believe it hos been said ; but, like Madlle. de Montpensiei^ iiy 
Imagination and my memoty aie sometimes confounded. 
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her bdfore onr fimcy as one habituall^r elevated above the spbere 
of familiär li£B»*^ 



*< Attind in all the majetty of I 
Crown'd with the rieh traditiom of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profan'd 
By any reluih of an earthly thought."* 

Who was it T — (I think Northcote the painter,) who said he 
had Seen a group of young ladies of rank, Lady Fannys and 
Lady Marys, peeping through the half-open door of a room 
"where Mrs. Siddons was sitting, with the same timidity and 
curiosity as if it had been some pretematural being — much 
more than if it had been the queen : which I can easily believe. 
I remember that the first time I found myself in the same room 
with Mrs. Siddons (I was then about twenty), I gazed on her 
as I should have gazed at one of the Egyptian pyramids — nay, 
with a deeper awe, for what is material and physical immensity, 
compared with moral and poetical grandeur ? I was Struck 
with a Sensation which made my heart pause, and rendered 
me dumb for some minutes ; and when I was led into conver- 
sation with her, my first words came faltering and thick, — 
Trhich never certainly would have been the case in presence of 
ihe antocratrix of all the Russias. The greatest, the noblest 
in the land approached her with a deference not unmingled 
with a shade of embarrassment, while she stood in regal guise 
majestic, with the air of one who bestowed and never received 
faonour.t Nor was this feeling of her power, — which was de- 
rived, partly from her own peculiar dignity of deportment, partly 
from her association with all that was grand, poetical, terrible, — 
confined to those who could appreciate the füll measure of her 
endowments. Evcry member of that public, whose idol she 
was, from the greatest down to the meanest, feit it more or 
less. I knew a poor woman who once went to the house of 
Mrs. Siddons to be paid \}y her daughter for some cmbroidery. 
Mrs. Siddons happened to be in the room, and the woman, per- 
ceiving who it was, was so overpowered that she could not 
connt her money, and scarcely dared to draw her breath- ** ^a 
when I went away, ma'am," added she, in describing ^®' ^ 
sensations, **•! walked all the way down the street ^'^^^^^iov» 
seif a great deal taller." This was the same uncon»c* 



♦BenJonion. -rtöpliM»»' 

t George the Foarth, aflcr oonvening with her uiä ^^ ^^ 
** She ie the only real queen !** ' 
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feeling of the suUime which made Bouchardon aay that, aitcr 
reading the Diad, he fancied himself seven feet high. 

She modelled very beautiMly, and in this talent, which was 
in a manner intuitive, she displayed a creative as well as an 
imitative power. Might we not say that in the peculiar char- 
tcter of her genius — in the corabination of the very real with 
the very ideal, of the demonstrative and the visionary, of vast- 
ness and symmetry, of the massive material and the grand un- 
earthly forms into which it shaped itself — there was something 
analogous to sculpture ? At all events, it is the opinion di 
many who knew her» that if she had not beeu a great actress, 
she would have devoted herseif to sculpture. She was never 
so happy as when occupied with her modelling tools ; she 
would stand at her work eight hours together, scarcely tuming 
her head. Music she passionately loved : in her younger days 
her voice in singing was exquisitely sweet and flexible. She 
would sometimes compose verses, and sing them to an extem- 
poraneous air ; but I believe she did not perform on any instni- 
ment. 

To complete this sketch, I shall add an outline of her pror 
fessional life. 

Mrs. Siddons was bom in 1755. She might be said, almost 
without metaphor, to have been " born on the stage.'* All the 
family, I believe, fbr two or three generatlons, had been play- 
ers. In her early life she endured many vicissitudes, and was 
acquainted with misery and hardship in many repulsive forms. 
On this subject she had none of the pride of a little mind ;. bat 
alluded to her former Situation with perfect simplicity. The 
description in Mrs. Inchbald's Memoirs of " Mrs. Siddons sing- 
ing and mending her children's clothes," is from the life^ and 
eharming as well as touching, when we consider her peculiar 
character and her subsequent destinies. She was in her 
twenty-first year when she made her first attempt in London 
(for it was but an attempt), in the character of Portia. She 
also appeared as Lady Anne in Richard III., and in eomedy as 
Mrs. Strickländ to Garrick's Ranger. She was not successM: 
Garrick is said lo have been jealous of her rising powers : the 
public did-not discover in her the future Tragic Muse, and for 
nerself— " She feit that she was greater than she knew." She 
returned to her provincial career ; she spent seven years in 
patient study, in reflection, in contemplation, and in mastering 
the practica! part of her profession ; and then she returned at 
the age of twenty-eig^hi,, and burst upon the world in the prime 
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jof her beauty and Uanscend^it powers, with aU the attribtites 
of cönfirmed and aeknowledged excellence. 

It appears that, in her fürst season, she did not play one of 
Shakspeare's charaeters : she performed Isabella^ Eophrasia, 
Jane Shore, Calista, and Zara. In a visit she paid to Dr. 
Johnson, at the oonclusion of the season, she informed him that 
it was her Intention, the foUowing year, to bring out some of 
Shakspeare's heroines, particularly Katherine of Arragon, to 
which she then gave the preference as a character. Dr. John* 
son agreed with her, and added that when she played Käthe* 
rine, he would hobble to the theatre himself to see her ; but 
he did not live to pay her this tribute of admiration. He, how« 
ever, paid her another not less valuable : describing his visiter 
after her departure, he said, *' she lefl nothing behind her to be 
censured or despised; neither praise nor money, those two 
powerful corrupters of mankind, seem to have depraved her.''* 
In this interview she seems to have pleased the old eritic and 
moralist, who was also a severe and acute judge of human na« 
ture, and not inclined to judge favourably of actresses, by the 
Union of modesty with native dignity which at all times distin«* 
guished her ;•— a rare union ! and most delightful in those who 
are the objects of the public gaze, and when the populär en» 
thusiasm is still in all its first intoxicating e0ervescence. 

The first of Shakspeare's characters which Mrs. Siddona 
per£[xrmed was Isabella, in Measure for Measure (1794), and 
the next Constance. In the same year Sir Joshna painted hev 
as the Tragic Muse.f With what a deep interest shaU we nour 
Visit this her true apotheosis, — now that it has received its lost 
eonsecration! The rest of Shakspesüre's characters followed 
in this Order : Lady Macbeth in 1785, and, soon afterward, as 
if by way of contrast, Desdemona, Ophelia, Rosalind. In 1786 
she played Imogen ; in 1788, Katherine of Arragon ; and^ in 
1780, Volumnia; and in the same season she played Jaliet^ 
l;>eing then in her thirty-fifth year,^ — too old for Jidiet ; nor did 
thk ever beeome one of her popidar part»; she left it Co he» 
niece to identify herseif for ever with the poetry and sensit 
bility, the youthful grace and fervid passion of Shakspeate'a 
Juliet; and we have as little ehaace of ever seeingf such aa« 
pther Juliet as Fanny Kembler as of ever seeing »wdi another 
Lady Macbeth as her magntfioent aunt. 



* In a leitet to Mw. Thrale. -i 

t In tbe GfMvenor gallery. There is b duplicate of tld« ^vctx»» VB^^3M I 

Aa2 
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A good critic, who was also a great admirer of Mrs. SiÄ^ 
dons, asserls that there miist be something in acting which 
levels all poetical distinctions, since people talked in the same 
breath of her Lady Macbeth and Mrs. Beverlcy as being equally 
^ fine pieces of acting.** I think he is mistaken. No one — 
no one at least but the most vulgär part of her audience — erer 
equalized these two characters, even as pieces of acting ; or 
imagined ibr a naoment that the same degree of talent wbich 
Buffieed to represent Mrs. Beverley could Rare grasped the tow- 
ering grandeur of such a character as Lady Macbeth j — divcd 
iDto its profound and gloomy depths — seized and reflected its 
wonderful gradations — displaycd its magnificence — developed 
ks beauties, and revealed its terrors: no such thing. She 
might have drawn more tears in Isabella than in Constance — 
thrown more young ladies into hysterics in BeWidera than m 
Katherine of Arragon ; but all with whom I have conversed on 
the subject of Mrs. Siddons, are agreed in this ; — ^that her 
finest characters, as pieces of art, were those which afibrded 
Ihe füllest scope for her powers, and oontained in themseWes 
the largest materials in poetry, grandeur, and passion : conse- 
quently,. that her Constance, Katherine ef Arragon, Volumnta, 
Hermione, and Lady Macbeth stood pre-eminent. In f^ying 
Jane de Montfort, in Joanna Baillie's tragedy, her audience al- 
most lost the sense of impersonation in the feeling of identity. 
8he was Jane de Montibrt — the actress, the womaii, the char- 
acter, blended into eaeh other. It is a mistaken idea that she 
kerself preferred the part of Aspasia (in Rowe's Bajazet) to 
any of these grand iropersonations. She spoke of it as ooe in 
which she had produced the most extraordinary ejffect on the 
nerves of her audience ; and this is tme. *' I recollect,*'' said 
a gentleman to me, '* being pfesent at one of the last repre- 
•entations of Bajazet : and at the moment when the order is 
given to strangle Moneses, whäe Aspasia Stands immoveable 
ia front of the stage, I tumed my head, unable to endure more, 
and to my amazement I beheld the whole pit starmg ghastly, 
"with upward faces, dilated eyes, and months wide open— 
gasping — ^fascinated. Nor shall I ever forget the stränge ef- 
fect produced by Üiat sea of human facts, all fixed in one 
aimultaneous expression of stony horror. It realized for » 
moment the fabled power of the Medusa — it was terrible l** 

OfalTher great characters, Lord Byron, I believe, preferred 

Constance, to which she gave the preference herseif, and es- 

Jemed it the most difficult and the most finished of all her im- 

^rsonations ^ but the gei\£ia\. o^moti «n^^<& \\fir Lady Mao- 
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beth as the grandest effbrt of her art ; and therefore, as she 
was the first in her art, as the neplus ultra of acting. Thi» at 
least was the opinion of one who admired her with all the fer- 
Tour of a kindred genius, and could lavish on her praise of 
such ** rieh words composed as ma^e the gift more sweet.'' 
Of her Lady Macbeth, he says, " nothing could have been 
imagined grander, — it was something aboye nature ; it seemed 
almest as if a beii^g of a superior order had dropped from a 
higher sphere to awe the world with the majesty of her ap- 
pearance. Power was seated on her brow, passion emanated 
from her breast as from a shrine. In coming on in the sleep- 
ing scene, her eyes were open, but their sense was shut ; she 
was like a person bewildered ; her lips moved involuntarily ; 
all her gestures seemed mechanical — she glided on and off the 
stage like an apparition. To have seen her in that character 
was an event in every one's life never to be forgotten." 

By profound and incessant study, she had brongbt her con* 
eeption and representation of this character to such a picch of 
perfection, that the imagination could conceive of nothing more 
magnificent or more finished ;; and yet she has been heard to 
say, after playing it for thirty years, that she never read over 
the part without discovering in it something new ; nor ever went 
on the stage to perform it, without spending the whole mom» 
ing in studying and meditating it, line by line, as intently as if 
she were about to act k for the £Lrst time. In this character 
she bade farewell to her profession and the public (June 29th, 
1812). The audience, on this occasion, paid her a singular 
and touching tribute of respect. On her going off in the skep» 
ing-scene, they commanded the curtain to fall, and would not 
suffer the play to prbceed.* 

The idea that Mrs. Siddons was quite unmoved by the emo- 
tkms she portrayed — the sorrows and the passions she im- 
bodied with such inimitaUe skill and truth, is altogether false. 
Fine acting may accidentally be mere Impulse; it never csm 
be wholly mechanical. To a late period of her life she con« 
tjnued to be strongly, sometimes painfully, excited by her own 

* She aflerward played Lady Randolph for Mr. Charles Kemble'sbene- 
fit, and performed Lady Miacbeth at the request of the Princess Charlotte 
in 1816 This was her final appearance. She was- then sixty-one, and 
her powers unabated. I recollect a characteristic passage in one of her 
letters relating to this circamstance : she says, <* The princess honoured 
me with several gracious (not graeefid) nods : but the newspapers gav» 
Bie credit for much more sensUnlüy than I either feit or displayed on the 
occasion. I was by no means so much (werwhelmed by her royal high» 
Begs's kindness as they were pleasedto lepieteni m».'^ 
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aeting ; the part ofConttance always affected her poweiMy i 
•he invariably left the stage, her face Streaming with tears ; 
and aüer playing Lady Macbeth, ehe conld iKOt sleep : even aAer 
reading the play o( Macbeth, a foverieh, wakeful night was * 
genenüly the conseqaence. 

I am not old enough to remember Mrs. Siddons in her best 
daye ; bat, jodgtng from my own recollections, I ehould say 
that, to hear her recul one of Shakepeare's plays, was a higher^ 
a more complete gratification, and a more astomshing display 
of her powers, than her Performance of any Single character. 
On the stage she was the perfect actress ; when she was read« 
ing Shakspearefher profound enthusiastic adimration of tbe poet, 
and deep insight into bis most hidden beanties, made her almost 
a poetess, or at least, hke a priestess, fhll of the god of her 
idolatry. Her whole soul looked out from her regal brow and 
effulgent eyes ; and then her conntenance ! — ^the inconceivablc 
flexibility and musical intonations of her voice ! there was no 
got-up Illusion here; no scenes — ^no trickery of the stage; 
there needed no sceptered pall, no sweeping train, nor any 
of the gorgeous accompaniments of tragedy : She was tragedy ! 
When in reading Macbeth she said, ^^ gire me the daggers !^ 
they gleamed before our eyes. The witch scenes in the sam« 
play she rendered awfully terrific by the magic of loeks and 
tones ; she invested the weird sisters with sdl rheir own uh 
femal fascinations ; they were the serious, poetical, tn^ieal 
personages which the poet intended them to be, and the wild 
grotesque horror of their enchantments tnade the blood curdk. 
When, in King John, she came to the passage beginning--^ 

" If th6 midnight bell, 
Did with his iron tODgue and brazen note,*' &c. 

I .remember I feit every drop of blood pause, and then ms 
hackwards through my veins with an overpowering awe and 
horror. No seenic representation I ever witnessed produced 
the hundredth part of the eflfect of her reading Hamlet. Thijr 
tragedy was the triumph of her art. Hamlet and his mothcr, 
Polonius, Ophelia, were all there before us. Those who ever 
heard her give Ophelia's reply to Hamlet, 

Hamlet. I loved yoa not, 
Ophelia. I was the more deceived l 

^xkd the lines — 

And l, o{ \ttd\fift iQOfA dejeet and wretehed^ 
That aoeVd iVM\k(m«j Q&\a» xuornft ^««v ^ca* 
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will never fbrget their exquisite pathos. Wfaat a revelation of 
love and wo was there ! — the very heart seemed to break 
upon the utterance. 

Lear was another of her grandest efforts ; but her rare talent 
was not confined to tragedy; none could exceed her in the 
power to conceive and render witty and humorous character. 
I thoaght I had never understood or feit the comic force of 
such parts as Polonius, Lucio, Gratiano, and Shakspeare^s 
clownsy tili I heard the dialogue from her lips : and to hear her 
read the Merchant of Venice and As You Like It, was hardly 
a less perfect treat than to hear her read Macbeth. 

The following short extract from a letter of Mrs. Joanna 
Baülie, dated about a year before the death of Mrs. Siddons, 
will, I am persuaded, be read with a double interest, for her 
sake who penned it, not less than hers who is the subject of it. 

" The. most agreeable thing I have to begin with is a visit 
we paid last week to Mrs. Siddons. We had met her at dinner 
at Mr. Rogers's a few days before, and she kindly asked us, 
our host and his sister, the Thursday following ; an invttation 
which we gladly accepted, though we expected to see much 
decay in her powers of expression, and consequently to have 
our pleasure mingled with pain. Judge then of our delight 
when we heard her read the best scenes of Hamlet with ex- 
pression of countenance, voice, and action that would have 
done honour to her best days ! She was before us as an un- 
conquerable creature, over whose astonishing gifls of nature 
time had nö power.* She complained of her voice, which she 
Said was not obedient to her will ; but it appeared to my ear 
to be peculiarly true to nature : and the more so, because it had 
lost that deep solemnity of tone, which she, perhaps, had con- 
sidered as an excellence. I thought I could trace in the pity 
and tendemess, mixed with lier awe of the ghost, the natural 
feelings of one who had lost dear friends, and expected to go 
to them soon ; and her reading of that scene (the noblest 
which dramatic art ever achieved) went to my heart as it had 
never done befbre. At the end, Mr. Rogers very justly said, 
< Oh, that we could have assembled a Company of young people 
to witness this, that they might have coAveyed the memory of 
it down to another generation ? In short, we left her füll of 
admiration, as well as of gratitude, that she had made such an 
exertion ta gratify so smsdl an audience ; for, exclusive of her 
own family, we were but five." 

* " For time hath laid his band so gently on her 

Aß he toQ had been awed," De BCwfcJwW 
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She c<Mitiniied Xo exercise her power of reading and t^üng 
long after the dale of this lelter, even tili wiüuii a few days A 
her death, although her health had long been in a decliaing 
State.* She died at length on the 8th of Jone» 1831, after a 
few hours of acute suffering. She had lived neariy seventy- 
six yeara, of whieh forty-aix were.spent in the condtant pres- 
ence and aervice of the public» She was an honour to her 
profeasion, which was more honoured and hononrable in her 
person and family than it ever was before, or will be hereafter, 
tili the stage beeomes something very difierent from what it 
now is. 

And, since it has pleased some writers (who apparenüy 
knew as little of her real Situation as of her real character) to 
lament over the tnisfortune of this celebrated woman, in having 
survived all her chüdren, irc. &c. it may be interesting to add 
that, a Short time before her death, she was seated in a room 
in her own house, when about thirty of her young relatives, 
children, grandchildren, nephews and nieces, were assembJed, 
and looked on while they were dancing with great and evident 
pleasure : and that her surTiying daughter» Cecilia Siddons,! 
who had been for many years the inseparable fri^d and 
companion of her mother, attended upon her with troe filial 
devotion and rerverence to the last mom^its of ezistence. Her 
admir^rs may, therefore, console themselves with the idea that 
in '* love, obedience, troops of friends," as well as affluenee 
and fame, she had ^ all that should accon^any old age." She 
died füll of years and honours ; having enjoyed, in her long life, 
as much ^ry and prosperity as any mortal could expect: 
having imparted more intense and general pleasure than ever 
mortad did ; and having paid the tribute of mortality in such 
suffering and sonow as wait on the widowed wif^ and the be- 
reaved mother. If with such rare natural gifis were blended 
some human infirmities ; — ^if the cultivation of the imaginative 
far above the perceptive faculties, hazarded her individual hap* 
piness ; — if^ in the course of a professional career of unexam- 
pled contiauance and splendour, the lov^ of j^raiae ever degene* 
rated into the appetite for applause ; — ^if the worshipped actre» 
languished out of her atnK>sphere of incense, — is this to be made 
matter of wonder or of ill-natuied comment ! Did ever any 
human bemg escape more intacte in person and mind from th« 
fiery furnace of populär admiration? Let us remembertbe 

' ♦ The last play she read aloud was Henry V., only ten days before sl» 
died. 

f XovrMn. George Com\>«« 
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severity of the ordeal to which she was exposed ; the hard lot 
of those who pasa their lives ia the full-noon glare öf public 
obsenradon, where eveiy speck is noted ! What a diiference, 
too, between the aspiration after iramortality and the pursuit of 
celebrity ! — ^The noise of distant and future fame is like the 
sound of the far-off sea, and the mingled roll of its multitu- 
dinous waves, which, a« it swells on &e ear, elevates the soul 
with a sublime emotion ; but present and loud applause, flung 
continually in one's face, is Uke the noisy dash of the surf 
upon the rock, — and it requires the firmnesa pf the rock to 
bear it. 



SKETCHES 



OF 



FANNY KEMBLE 

IN JÜLIET. 



INTRODÜCTION AND NOTES TO MR. JOHN HAYTER's SKETCHES 
OF FANNY KEMBLE, IN THE CHARACTER OF JULIET.* 

<< Non place a lei che innamerabil tarfoa 
Viva in atto di fuor, morta di dentro, 
Le applauda a caso, e mano a man percaota ; 
Ne si raUegra se le rozzi voci 
Volgano a lei quelle infiniti lodi — 
— Afa la pof sanza del divino ingegno 
Vita di dentro." 

It . would be doing an injustice to the author of these 
Sketches, and something worse than injustice to her who is the 
subject of them, should more be expected than the pencil could 
possibly convey, and more required than the artist ever in- 
tended to execute. Their merit consists in their fidelity, as 
far as they go ; their interest in conveying a lively and distinct 
idea of some immediate and transient efiects of grace and ex- 
pression. They do not assume to be portraits of Miss Kern- 
ble ; they are merely a series of rapid outUnes, caught from 
her action, and exhibiting, at the first glance, just so much of 
the individual and peculiar character she has thrown into her 
impersonation of Juliet, as at once to be recognised by those 
who have seen her. To them alone these isolated passages 
— ^linked together in the Imagination by all the intervening 
graces of attitude and sentiment, by the recollection of a cöun- 

^ * These sketches, once intended for publication, are bow in the posses* 
sion of Lord Fiancis Egeiton. The introdnction and notes were writttf 
^ March, 1830— the coikc\\iBVOTvSiv^«t^>\*^^. 
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tenance where the kindled 8oul looks out through every feature; 
and of a voice whose tones tremble into one's veiy hcart — wtU 
give sotne faint reflection of the effect produeed by the whole 
of this beautiful piece of acting,--or rather of nature, for here 
**each seems either/' It will be allowed, even. by the most 
enthusiastic lover of painting, that the merely imitative arts caii 
do but feeble justice to the powers of a fine actress ; for what 
graphic akill can fix the evanescent shades of feeling as they 
melt <Mie into another t — 



** What fine chisel coald ever yet cnt breath V^ 



*• 



•-^and yet even.those who have not witnessed, and may never 
witneas, IMßss Kemble's Performance, to whom her name alone 
can be bome through long intervals of space and time, will not 
regard these little sketches without curiosity and interest« If 
any one had thought of transferring to paper a connected Serien 
of 8ome of the awe-commanding gestures of Mrs« Siddons in 
one of her great parts, or caught (flying) some of the inimil- 
atble graces of movement and attitude, and sparkliag effects oif 
.manner, with which Mrs. Cli^rles Kemble once enehanted the 
World) with what avidity would they now be sought !— -they 
wonld have served as studies for their suocessors in art to the 
end of ttme* 

All the fine arts, poetry excepted, possess ä limited ränge, of 
power. Painting and sculpture can convey none of the graces 
that belong to movement and sound : music can suggest vagw 
sentiments and feelings, but it cannöt express incident, or 
Situation, or form, or colour. Poetry alone grasps an unlimited 
seeptre, rules over the wholc visibie and intelleetual universs, 
and knows no botinds but those of human genius. And it is 
here that tragic acüng, considered in its perfection, and in its 
relation to the fin& arts, is allied to poetry, or rather is itself 
living, breathing poetry ; made sensible in a degree to the hardr 
est and duliest minds^ seizing on the dormant sympathies of oor 
nature, and dismissing us again to thecares of this ^'workingp 
day World," if not very much wiser, or better, or happier, M 
least enabled to digest with less bittemess the miature of our 
good and evil days« 

But in the*midst of the just en^husiasm which a great actor 
or actress excites, so long as they exist to minister to our de- 
light;'— in the mklst of that atmosphere of light and life thay 
sned around them, itis a common sabjectof repining that sudh 
glory should be so transient) that an att i«(\\ÄTVtt\s^ \\jL\\»\«Ä^Är 
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tian rnUmk « rare comhipatlon of mentd ftad «aUemal ^fnU^ 

lies, ean leave behiod no permanent monameal of ite own ei.« 

«rilflBoe, bot muet depead on tbe other fine «rte for eU it «an 

daim of iBamortalitf : that Ganiek« for inetaaoe, bas beeome a 

m mmC ' n o more — lüa fame tbe echo of aB eeho! tbat Mn» 

Siddoae benelf haa bequeatbed to poaterity only a pictond 

•emblance ; — that whe& the voice of Paata ja beaurd no ioager 

«pon eartb« the utmoat pomp of worda cau only atteet ber 

powera ! Tbe painter and the poet» atruggling througb ob- 

acuritj to the beights of fame, and conauming a hfe in tbe pur- 

auit of (perhapa) poatbnmoua celebrity, maj aay t»the aoblime 

actreaa, ^Thou m thy generation hast had thy meed; ve 

Imvo wiited patieotly for onra : thoa art Tamahed, like a lost 

«lar fiom tho firmament, into the ' aneoaiA>rtable night of 

MMhing ;' we bare left the light of our aoula belünd «a, and 

•nrvire to * bleaainga and elemal praiae !' " And wfay ahonld 

il fiel be ao ! Wer« it otherwise, the evea^haiided diatnbu^a 

of the beat gifta of Heaven among faTOured mortah might with 

-teaaon be impngned. Sball the young apirit ^ dampcri by the 

aeeeaaity of oUivion" diadain what ia attainable heoauae it 

oannot graap a^l T Conceive for a moment tho aiHiatifm of a 

iroman, in the prine and bloom of eziatence, with all her 

youthfä endmaiaam, her unwom feelinga freah i^ut ber, 

privileged to atep forth for a short space out of tbe hoonda of 

leonmon lifii, withoet o'erstepping the modeaty of htr feminine 

fliatore, permitted to caat off for awhile, unreprovedand uiie»- 

irtrained, the conTentional trammela of form and maoner ; and 

oalled apoa to raaiize in her own presence and peraon the dir 

>vineat*dreama of poetry and romance ; to aeod forth in a word 

«-^ glaftco---4he electric flaah which ia feit throHgh a thooaand 

koaoma at once, tili every heart beata the aame meaaare with 

lier own ! Ia there nothing in all tbia to countervail the dan- 

Ifora, the evüa, and tbe viotssitudes attendant on thia aplendid 

and public exercise of talent? It may poeaibly become, io 

time, a thing of habitnde ; it may be degraded into a more 

^esom iß VmMur propre-^^ neceaaary, yet pailing excitement : 

%iit in ita outoet it ia surely a triumjf^ far beyond the mere in- 

Ikntieation of peraonal vanity ; and to the very laat, it muai be 

deemed a magnificent and an enviable pownr. 

It waa difficnlt to aelect .for graphic delineafioi| any par- 

4ioidar pointa firom Miaa Kemble's representation ot Jiiliet. 

These drawinga may not, perhapa, justify the enthnoaam 

ßhe eoEcked ; but it ooght to add to their iralue räther thaa de- 

^traiot from it, that tbe cauaea of their impeafn^ion comprehend 
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tke Terjr (hmaiaimk oa wbich tfae 'preaeiit and fiitim «eMriigp 
oC thM^ fouag actms may be said to» rest. In the first place# 
Ibe pomwr hy whieh she seized at oDoe on public adnurados and 
•jmipAtby wa« not derived from atty thing external. It wa« 
001 fauaded im the apleodoiir of her hefodHary pretensioiiap 
dMiiigh im them there was mudh to fascmate : nor in the dar 
paned or fading g^ories of her race : nor in the remembranca 
of her mother — etaee the yomig Euphrosyne of our stage: not 
i» the ntMBe and high talent of her father^ with whom, it waa 
wice feaied, the poetieal and claaaieal school of ac^ng wa« dea^ 
tined to periah fron the soene : nor in any mere personal adr 
Taotagea« for in these she has been excelled,— * 

** TboiigU en het eyelids many graoes sit 
Under the shadow of those even brows :** 

nor in her extreme yonth, and delicacy of figure« which teil so 
beautifully in the character of Juliet : nor in the acclaim ojf 
public favour— 

"To have all eye« 
Dazzled with admiration, and all tongues 
Shoutiiftg hmd praiaet ; to^ lob evaiy heaft * 

Of Iqv©^^ 
Thia gloxy round aboul her hath thrown beams ;" 

But such glory has circled other brows ere now, z^d lefl them 
a^ain '* shorn of their beams." No ! her success was founded 
Q^ a power superior to all these — on the power of genius su- 
peradded to that moral iaterest which claimed irresistibly thiO 
best sympathies of her audience. The peculiar circumstancea 
and feelings which brought Miss Kemble before the public, 
contrary (as it is understood) to all the previous wishes and iiir 
tentions of her parents, were such as would have justiüed leaa 
decided talent, — bonourable to herseif and to her family. Th,^ 
feeling entertained towards her on this score was resdly de- 
{ightful ; it was a species of homage, which» like the quality 
of mercy, was " twice blessed ;" blessing those who gave an4 
her who received. ,It produced a feeling between herseif an4 
th^ public, which mere admiraüon on the one band, and grati* 
fiad yanity on the other, could not have excitcd. She stroieigly 
feit this, and no change, no reverse, diminiahed her feeling pf 
the kindness with which she häd once been received '« bwt her 
OWQ fervid genius and sensibility did as much ibr her^ ^he 
wa# herseif a pQ?t?w i her mind claimed a^Ki^iLuxalai&QiVi^^^ 
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all dial is fealingf ptssional«, and imagUiatiTe ; not h^ toice 
only, bat her aoul and ear were attaned to the hannooj of 
rene; and hence ahe gave foith the poetry of auch parts as 
luliet and Poma with an intenae and familiär power, aathoogb 
gyery Ime and aeDtiment in Shakapeare bad been early tfans- 
planttd into her faeart, — ^had long beeo brooded ov^in ailence, 
watered with her teara« — to hurst forth at l«Mt, like the spon- 
taneoua and naÜTo growth^ of her own aoul. An exceUeot 
eritic of oqr day haa aaid, that ** poetical entbuaiaam is tbe 
rareat faenity among playera ;** if so> it eannot be too higiiiy 
▼alued. Fanny Kemble poaaesaed this rare faculty ; aad in it 
a power that eannot be taught, or analyzed, or feigned, or put 
on and off with her tragic drapery ; it pervaded all she was 
called upon to do. It was this which in the Grecian Daugh» 
ter made her look and- atep so like a 3roung Muae ; which | 
enabled her, by a single glance — a tone-^a gesture — to elevate 
the character hr above the ianguage— and exali the most com- 
BOtipIace declamation into power and passibn. The indis- 
putable fact, that she appeared on the stage withput any pre- 
▼ioua atudy or tuition, ought in justice to her to be generali^ 
known ; it is niost certain that she was not nineteen when she 
made her first. appearance,. and that six weeks before her debüt 
there was no more thought of her becoming an actresa ihan of 
her becoming an empress. The assertion must appear supep» 
fluous to thoae who bare seen her ; for what teaching or whatai- 
tificial aids could endue her with the advantages just described, 
**un1ess Philosojphy could make a Juliet !" or what power of 
pencil, though it were dipped in the rainbow and tempered in 
the sunbeams, could convey this bright intelligence, or justify 
the enthusiasm with which it is hailed by her audience t There 
is a second difficuhy which the artist has had to contend with, not 
less honourable to tbe actress : the charm of her impersonation 
of Juliet consfsted not so much in any particuhir points as in 
the general conception of the whole part, and in the sustained 
preservation and gradual development of the individual char- 
acter, from the first scene to the last. Where the merit lies in 
the beautiful gradations of feeling, succeeding each otber like 
waves of the sea^ tili the ffood of passion* swells and toweß 
and sweeps away all perceptible distinctions, the pencil must 
necessarily be at fault ; for, as Madame de Stael says trnly, 
" Vinexprimdble est precisement ce ^u^un grand acteur nousfaä 
fonnaitre.^ 

The first drawing is taken from the scene in which. Juliet fiW 
ppeara, The aclteaa\iaa V\\xl« tA do bnt to lodc the cbano- 
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ffi^is FfWJon^ and ßueaegw h» fd4«d Dp. wMw h^ W» 
I^^ro4 Kghtpng ia ibß sumraer cloud ; al| 1»^ aff^cti^ 
^ soft as 4eirt oo roaes," which muet ere Ipug tuia tQ j^^a ftif- 
ahower, and blast her to the earth. The moment chosen ia 
immediateiy after JtUiet's ei^postulation to her gamilous old 
nurse — ^ I pr^bee, peace !" ^ 

The second,tbird, and fourth aketches aie all finom themas- 
querade acene« The manner in whioh JuMat receives the 
parting salutations of the guests has been jastly admired ; — 
mduAg ia danicd to genii» and taste, aided hy natural graea, 
idae iftmigliit have been thought impossible to thiow so nmoh 
jnaamng apd sentimmit into so common an action. The Ant 
smujteaf is to Beovolio. The second, to Mereutb, is di^idnetTir 
«sarkedf «s thoog^ ia him she recognised. the diosen fnend of 
JEfiomeo. In the third, to Romeo hunsel^ die bashfiil aiBking 
of the whole figitre, the eonilcious Jrooping of ihe eyeüdß^ and 
the hurried yet graceful recovery of herseif as she exclaims^* 

« Who's he that foUows there that would not dance ? 
Qo ask his name !" 

which is the subject of the third sketch; and lastly, the tone 
in irhidi she gave the succeeding lines — 

" If he be married, 
My gt&vB is l&e to be my wedding-bed !** 

which aeems, in its deep quiet pathos, to anticipate ** fjonie 
Goiisequence yet hanging in the stars," — ^form one .i^|;)roken 
smes of the most beautiful and heartfelt touches of natura« 
The fourth sketch is from the conclusion of the same scenCi 
where Juliet, with reluctant steps and many a lingering look 
back on the portal through which her lover has departed, fol- 
lows her nurse out of the banquet-room. 

The next two drawings are from the baleony scene, which 
has usuaily been considered the criterion of the talent of an 
actresa in this part The first represents the action which M- 
eooipanied the line — 

*< By whoflie direction found'st thoa out this pl^e ?'* 

« 

The second is the first ** Good night !" 

«« Swset, c;ood nia^t ! 
'Tbl» bnd af Io»e, lijy PWMi»r*ß Ifipewng iJieath, 

B b 2 
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Faiiii]rKMiible*!i ooiice|»tk>ii of eharaeter and sentiment in 
Ihia aeeD« waa piseuKarty aa^ entirely her owii. Jiiliet, aa she 
properly falti ia a yonng impaaaioiied Ita^an giri, ytho has 
4inig her heart and aoul and existence Bpon one caat. 

** She was not made 
Thio* y«an or mooni tbe inner weight to beai^ 
Whieh ooMv hmurto eadoxe tiU tbsy ara laid 
By agei» moUl'' 

In thk TieWv tha pvetty co^nMas^ the phiyfal eoqmetterie, Wlach 
haa aometiBiea bean thrown into the balooi^ acene, by way of 
making an effact, ia out of place» aad falae to the poetry aod 
feeling of the part ; bat i» Fanny KemUe*a delineation» die 
earaeat yet baahfiü tendemeaa, the timkl yet growing ceo- 
fidenee, the gradaal aweUing of emotion fiom the depthaof the 
heart, np to that fine burat of enthnaiaatic paaaion— ' 

*< Swaar by thy gmcionssal^ / 

Thou art the god of my idoIaliT, i 

And VW beUeye thee !" 

were all aa true to the Situation and sentiment a» they wen 
beautifully and delicately conveyed« The whole of the speech, 
^ Thoa know'st the mask of night is on niy face»*^ was introth« 
^ like softest music to attending ears," from the exquisite and 
Tarious modulation of voice with which it was uttered. Per- 
haps one of the most beautiful and entirely original points in 
the whole seene was the accent and gesture with which she 
gave the lines-^ 

** Romeo, doff thy name ; 
And for that name, which is no part of thee» 
Take— all myself !'* 

The grace and abandon in, the raanner, and the soflnesa of a^ 
Cent, which imparted a new and charming efiect to this pai* 
sage, cannot be expressed in words ; and it was so delicately 
toucbed, and so transitory, — so dependent, like a beautiM 
chord in music, on that which prepared and followed it, that it 
was found impossible to seize and fix it in a drawing. 

From the first soene with the norse, two drawinga have bees 
made. The idea of JuUet diseovered as the curtain risea, gi* 
xing Irom the winäo^^ «xA ^^X^Vön^^T the relvra of her oon* 
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fidaate, is perfeethfuew. The attttade (ot, more properly, one 
of her attitades, for ihey are varimw as they are giaeälbl aad 
^)pn^riate) 18 given in the serendi ^keteh, and the artiat haa 
ctmveyed h with pecnliar g^race and truth. The adioH choaea 
ibr tbe eighth drawing occnrs imraediately after Jnliet'a Ihtle 
monient of petulance (so justly provok^), and before she 
Otters in a caressing tone, '' Come» what aaya Romeo V* The 
first apeech m this seene, 

** O, she if lame ! love'« heralds should be thoughts* 
Which ten timei fiMter glide thao the mui'e beanw, 
Driviiiff baek ahadow« over low'riug billi : 
Therefore do nimble-pinionM doves draw love, 
And theiefore hath the wind-8 will Cupid — ^winge.** 

—and the soliloquy in the aecond scene of the third act, *' 6al- 
lop apace, ye fiery-footed steeda !** in which there is no par* 
ticular point of dramatic effect to be made, are instances of 
that innate sense of poetical harmony which enabled her to 
impart the most exquisite pleaaure, merely by her feeling« 
graceful, animated delivery of these beautiful lines. The most 
musical inUmation of voice, the happigst emphasis, and the ut- 
jDOst refinement, as well as the most expressive grace of action, 
'were here combined to carry passion and poetry at once and 
vividly to the heart ; but this perfect triumph of illusion is more 
than painting could convey. 

The ninth and tenth sketches are from the second scene 
wi^ the nurse, called in theatrical phrase " the Banishment 
Scene.^ One of the grandest and most impressive passagea 
in the whole Performance was Juliet's reply to her nurse. 

" Nurse, Shame como to Romeo t 

Jidüt. Blister'd be thy tongue, 

For such a wish ! ke was not bom to shame : 
lipon bis brew shame b asham'd to sit ; 
For His a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarcb of the universal earth." 

The loftiness of look and gesture with which she pronounced 
the last line cannot be forgotten : but the effect consisted so 
nnich in the action of the arm» as she stepped across the stage, 
and in the kindling eye and brow, rather than in the attitude 
onlyt that it could not well be conveyed in a drawing. The 
first point aelected is from the passage» " O break, my heart ! 
— poor banlmipt, break at onee T in which the geature ia füll ^ 

\ 



id qgpw iwy< wmi p«lli«tic grioo« Th» lepfth 499mmg nf$0^ 
aMU ihe aotiM wUA «eoempMiM her ff^diiiQu^^ "^Tj^dl 
M dMMJ liri Bock»— Jbijghfld P Tli« tone of pi«mii|f «ü- 
l^iih kl wUeh she proBO«QC«4 Ibe iMi wofdt kmitM^ uA 
ihm, thmv hcra«lf into ihe lunirof her norM» m fül tbe he^ 
iestiMM of «Mtr deapUtimi« fiNnued oae of ifae fioo«! j^mm^m 
in her perfimiiinee. 

The scene in which the lovert part, oaUad ibf Crair4eB SoBsei 
follows ; and the passage selected 



«*AittlMii goiie«o! flqr love» «7 lord, nqf firiead ! 
Imasthett fiMH tfaM troy 4iaj i* tfa« koiir !" 

The subdued and tremülons hitonation with which all the 
Speeche» in thb acene were given, as though the voice were 
broken and exhauated with excessive weeping» and the man- 
Her in which she still, though half insensible in her mvse'i 
arms, signed a last &rewell to her husband, were anoong il^ 
most delicate and original beauties of the character. 

The next two drawings are from the fifth scene of the tbird 
act« The latter part of this scene contained many new aod 
beautiful touches of feeling, which originated/with Miss Kem- 
ble herseif. It is here that the real character of Jnliet is first 
developed ; — ^it is here that, abandoned by the whole world, 
and left to stniggle alone with her fearful destiny, the high- 
souled and devoted woman takes place of the tender, trembliog 
^irl. The confiding, helpless anguish with which she at first 
throws herseif upon her nurse — (*' Some comfort, nurseT}— 
the gradual relaxing of her embrace, as the old woman coun- 
seb her to forget Romeo and marry Paris — the tone in whicb 
she utters the question — 

« Speakest thou frpm thj heart 1 
Nurte. From iny 0oal too, 
Or eise be^hrew ^em both X" 

And then the gathering up of herself with all the majesty of 
offended virtue, as she pronounces that grand ^ Amen T^the 
efiect of which was feit in everyhosom — these were revelations 
of beauty and feeling which we owed to Fanny Kemble aion«« 
They were points which had never before been feit or eoo- 
Teyed in the same manner. The shriiddng up wholly into he^ 
seif, and the concentrated scom with which the ullered Ae 
iines— - 
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•^ ' ** Oo, coanfellor ! 

Thou and my hoaook bencefarth shall b« twain P' 

ZJte very spiritedly given in the fourteenth drawing« 

From the scene with the friar, in the fourth act, the action 
selected is where she grasps her poniard with the resolution of 
despair — 

*< Give me some present counsel ; or, behold, 
'Twixt my extremes and me thii bloody^kniie 
Shall play the imipire !" ^ ' 

One of the most original effects of feeling aiid genius in the 
whole play occurred in the course of this scene ; but, unfortu- 
nately^ it was not found susceptible of graphic delineation. It 
was the peculiar manner with which she utt^red the words^ — 

" Are you at leisuie, holy father, now 1 
, Or shall I come to you at evening mass 1" 

The question in itself is nothing ; but what a yolume of misery 
and dread saspense was in that look with which she tumed 
from Paris to the friar, and the tone with which she nttered 
tliose simple words ! This was beyond the penciFs art to con- 
vey, and could but be feit and remembered. The next draw- 
ing is therefore from the scene in which she drinks the sleep- 
ing potion.. The idea of speaking the first part of the s<^o- 
quy seated, and with the calmness of one settled and bent up 
^ to act a dismal scene alone," uhtii her fixed meditation on 
the fearful issue, and the horrible Images crowding on her 
mind, work her up to gradual phrensy, was new, and originated 
'with Miss Kemble. The attitude expressed in the drawing — 
** O look, methinks I see my cousin's ghost," — was always 
hailed with an excess of enthusiasm of which I thought many 
parts of her Performance far more deserving. 

The eighteenth sketch is from the sleeping scene ; and the 
last two drawings are from the tomb scene. The merits of 
this last scenQ were chiefly those of attitude, look, and manner ; 
and the whole were at once so graceful and beautifui, as well 
as terribly impressive, that they afforded some relief from the 
horrors of the Situation and the ravings of Romeo. The altera- 
tion of Shakspeare, in the last act, is certainly founded on the 
historical tale of the Giulietta : but thongh the circumstances 
are borrowed, yet the spirit in which they are related by the 
sincient novelist h^ not been taken into coQAidenJiÄiaa Vs<] ^3ds»% 



who manufkeunvilhis ailditioiial scene of superfluous honor.* 

In JFttliet's death« Miss KemUe setsed an öHginai idea, and 

woiked it up with the most poweriul and beautifql effect ; bot 

thia efTect conaiated not ao nrach in one attitudis or look, as itr 

a progresaire aeriea of acUon and expreaaion, ao true — so pain- 

ftdly troe, that aa one of the chief bettitfea was the rapidhy 

with which the whole paaaed fiom the fascinated yet achiiig 

aight — the artiat haa relinquiahed any attempt to fix it on paper. 
• « # « • • 

Fanny Kemble made her firat appearance in the character of 
Joliet, Oetober 6th, 1829, and bade a last farewell to a London 
andianee kt May, 1832 : diiring theae tbree yeais ahe plajred 
thnMigk a fery diveraified ränge of parta, both in tragedy aai 
kigh oomedy.f Suatained by her native geniua and gqod taatei 
aiä by the kiadiy feeling of her aadience« ahe could not be 
aaid to have failed in any, not even in those which her inexpe- 
rience and extreme youth rendered frenuUwre^ to aay the least. 
She never — exeepl in one or two iaataiioes^ — had a roice in 
the seiection of her parts, which, I think, was in some cases 
«iceedifigly injudieioua, aa far aa her indinduat p^meia wen 
eoaeemed« I know that ahe played in aefei^ contrary to her 
*WB opiniOB, taaie, aad judgment^ and from a principle of dn^. 
Not dutiß only, bnt a feeling of delicacy naitiral to « geneiwa 
»ind» wkich «Usdained the appeanuiee of preauming on her real 
power, rendered her docile, in aome inataneea, to a degraa 
whiefa I regretted while I lored her fbr it She had a porctp* 
tion of aome of the traditkmal abaordilies of dreaa, and ridicn* 
lous teehnical ammaltea of theatrical arrangementay which she 

* Th« altMfttioD aiid interpolatumt are by Ckmrlek, of wbom it wdi 
■aid and btti«ved, Aat ^* b« nefer road Ibiough a mh(Ae piaj of Sbai» 
peare'f except with aome nafiirioua desigo of cutting and maogUug iU" 
^ t She played in London the followingparta successively : — ^Juiiet, Bel> 
^dera, the Grecian Daaghter, Mrs. Beverley, Portia, laabeUa, Lad^ 
Townly, Calista, Bianca, Beatrice, Conetanee, Camiola, Lady Teaxle^ 
Donna Sol (in Loid Francis Egeitan'i translation 4>f Hernani^ when 
played befove the queen at Bridgewater House), Queen Katherine, Gutkr 
erine of Cleves, Louisa of Saroy in FnnciB L, Lady Macbeth, Julia ia 
the Hunchback. 

t The onlj parta whicb, to my knowledge, ahe choae for hersel^ wo« 
Portia, Camiola, and Julia in the HunchbaeK. She waa aoeuaed of bafiM 
dedined pUying Ines de Gastro in Miaa Mitford*« tragedy, and I hetii 
her repel that accuaation venr indignantly. She addej--^«« Settog «ini* 
my respect for Miss Mitforj, I never, on principle, have reiiDied a ptft 
It ii my bodneas fp do whatever Is deemed advantageoua to the vAok 
««acem, to do aa mnch good aa I can ; iiet to think of mvaalf. tf ^ 
Ndn»Mtfleiiriib,lwoQldaotitr' • 



luul Mt power 10 «lieiv wd wliidil h«ve4e«i>Jberenliwe wiiii 
woadfotts good teioper. Had siie vemaiiMtd on the ntatg/d^ her 
£ao taste aad original a^d {M>werful miad vrovid kwe earriad 
Ihe public wkh hex in aotfie thkfs whioh «he cootempdated: 
Ibr inetance» ahe had an idea of reetocing Kiog Lear^ as origi- 
nally^ written by Shakspeare, aad playiog tbe rettl CondoUa lo 
hex father's Lear. When left to her dwq jmlgment, ahe erer 
ihoiight more of what was wortby^ apd beautifol in itsei^ tha« 
ehe caleulated on ihe amount of vulgär «^fxlaiise in might al- 
tract, or the sums U nodght bring lo the treasiiiy. Thus, for 
her first benefit she played Portia, a charaeter whieh no vaiiv 
•elf-confident aetress would ha?e sdeoied for such aa occasion, 
becaose» as the play is now pedonaed, the part is compari^ 
tively Short, is always considered of «eeondaiy importaaee, and 
a£brdsbttt few effective points : this was represented tp her ; hm 
ahß penisted in her choice : and how she played it out of her 
own heart and soul I how she revelled in the poetry of the 
part, with a oonsciaus senee and enjoyment p{ its beauty, which 
mBA communicated to her audienee ! Seif, a^r the ihrst tre- 
mogf was fi>rgottea, and vanity lost in her glowing perceptio« 
of the chann of the eharaeter. She lamented ever eveiy hwinir 
ttfol line and paseage which had heen *' eut ou^ by |MY>faee 
hands.* To thoee whid^ reiDained the rieh and mellow tones 
of her voice gave added power, blending with the music of tbe 
Terse« It was by her own earnest wish ihat she played Cw- 
aiiola, in Massinger'a Maid of Honour, aiMi this was eertainly 
one of her most exquisite and mosi finished parts ; bot the 
quiet eleganee, the perfeet delicacy of the delineatioa were 
never appreciated. She was aware of this : she said, ** The 
ßxBt rows of the pb and the first few boxes will understand 
me ; for the rest of that great theatre, I ought to play as tfaey 
paint the sceiies — ^in great splashes of black and white.'* Bi- 

* At Bresden and at Frankfort I saw the MercKant of Yenice played as 
it Stands in Shakspeare» with all the stately scenes between Portia and 
her suttors — the whole of the charaeter of Jessica — ^the lovely moon-Iight 
dialogue between' Jessica and Lorenzo, and the beautiful Speeches given 
to Portia, all which, by' Bufferance of an English andience, are omitted on 
cur itage. When I confessed to some of the ereat German critics, that 
the Merchant of Yenice, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, dbc. were pe»- 
formed in England, not only with important omissions of the text, bat 
with absolute alterations, affecting equallj the trath of charaeter and the 
construction of the story, they looked at me, at first, as if half incredu- 
loas, and their perception of tbe barbarism, as well as the absordity, was * 
so forcibly expressed on their conntenances, and their contempt so jostir 
fiable, that I confess I feit ashamed for my oountrymen. 
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•nea, in Milfanan*» Fazio, was another of her finest pa^ts, and 
aa ii eontaiiied more Bt|tge efiect^ it.told more with the public 
Ib uns charaetek' she certainly took even her greatest admiren 
foy surprise. ' The expression of slumberuig paasion, and.its 
gradual development, were so ferventiy portrayed, and yet so 
nicely shaded ; the phrensy of jealoosy, and the alienation of 
mteliect, so admirabiy discrimmated, and so powerfully giveo, 
Ihat when the firsi emotions had sub«ided, not admiration ooly, 
but wonder seized npon her audience : nor shall I easily forget 
the pale composure with which she bore this — one of her most 
intoxieating triumph^* 

In Oonstance, in Queen Katherine, in Lady Macbeth, the 
want of amplitude and maturity of person, of physical weight 
and power, and a deficiency both of experience and self-coo- 
fidence^ were against her ; but her conception of character was 
•o irue, and her personal resemblance to her aunt so striking, in 
spite of her comparatively diminntive features and figure, that 
one of the best and severest of our dramatic critics said, *' it 
was like looking at Mrs. Siddons through the wrong end of an 
«pera-glass**^ She had conceired the idea of giving quite a 
new reading, which undoubtedly woald have been ihe true 
reading, of Sie character of Katherine of Arragon, and instead 
of playing it with the s[dendid poetical colouring in which Mn» 
Siddons had arrayed it, bring it down to the prosaic delineation 
which Shakspeare really gave, and history and Holbein bare 
transmitted to us ; but the experiment was deemed too hazard- 
ous ; and it was so. The public at large would never ha^e 
understood it« The character of the queen-mother, in her own 
tragedy of Francis I., was another part of which the weight 
seemed to overwhelm her youthful powers, and after the ^ 
few nights she ceased to play it. 

* The regemblance was in the brow and eye. When she was sitting 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, he sald, " These 'are the eyes of Mrs. Sid- 
dons.*' She Said, " You mean like those of Mrs. Siddons." " No," he 
replied, " they are the same eyes, the construction is the same, and to 
draw them is the same thing." 

I have ever been at a loss for a word which should express the pecoüv 
property of an eye like that of Mrs. Siddons, which could not be caltod 
Piercing or penetrating, or any thine that gives the idea of searchiogor 
acute ; but it was an eye which, in its softest look, and, to a late penod 
of her life, went straight into the depths of the soal as a ray of i^ 
finds the bottom of the ocean. Once, when I Was conversing with the 
celebrated Crerman critic BÖttiffar, of Dresden, and he was describingthc 
pejrson of Madame Schirmer, iS^er ^ounderinf in a sea of EngU^ii ^ 
theta, none of which conve^ed h\A meaning, he at last ezclaimed wit& 
enthusiasm-^** Madam ^ Yiet c^ft 'vwi TperSotoXviv^ T*» 
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Whüe on the Engliah stage, she ntvet beoaine so far tke 
finisfaed artist as to be independent oi her o«rn emotioni, iiar 
own inditidual sentiflients. It was not only necessary thal 
she should understand a character, it was necessaiy that she 
shouidye«^ it. She invariably exeelled in those characters i« 
which her S3mapathie8 were awakened. In Juliet, in Portiat üi 
Oamiola, in Julia^ (perhaps the nM>st populär of all her parts), 
and I believe I may add^ in Bianca, she will not soon or easüy 
foe surpassed. For the same reason, if she could be said te 
have failed in any part, it was in that of Calista, which she 
abhorred, and neTer, I believe, could comprehend. Isaballaf 
was another part which I think she neyer really feit ; tht 
Bever could thrpw her powers into it. The bald style and the 
prosaic monotenous misery of the first acta« in which her 
aunt calied forth such torrents of tears, wearied her ; though 
^e tragic of the Situation in the last act roused her, and was 
giyen most effectively. She had not, at the time she took 
leave of us, conquered the mechanical part of her professioft 
— che last, but not the least neeessary. department of her art, 
witich it had taken her aunt Siddons seven years, and Pasta 
aimost as long, to achieve; she was too much under theii% 
flnence of her own nerres and moods of feeling ; the warm 
blushes, the hot tears, the sob, the tremour, were at tinies loe 
real. After playing in Mrs. Beverly, Bianca, and Julia, the 
physical sMffering and excitement were sometimes most pain- 
ful ; and the Performance of Constance actually depri«>ed hoc 
of her hearing for several hours, and rendered her own volce 
inaudible to her; this, it will be allowed, was paying som?* 
what dear for her laureis, «ven though she had valued them 
jnore than in truth she ever did. 

Fanny Kemble, as one of a gifted race, '* the latest born of 
all Olympus* faded hierarchy," had really a just pride in the 
professional distinction of her family. She was proud of 
being a Kemble, and not insensible to the idea of treadisg ia 
the Steps of her aunt. But she had seen the stage desecraied, 
and never for a moment indulged the thought that she was 
destined to regiuierate it. She folt truly her own positk>n. 
Her ambition was not professional. She had always the coo- 
seiousness of a power--of which Bhe has already giiren eri- 
ilence-— to ensure to herseif a higher, a more real immortality 
than that which the stage can bestow. She had a very higk 
idea, abstradedly, of the capabiütiee of her art; but the 

* In the Hunchlrack. t In the Fatal Marriage. 

Voi* I. — C c 
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natWe elegance of her mind, her poetical temperamenl, her 
profound sense of the serious ideal, rendered her extremely, 
and at times painfully, sensitive to the prosaic drawbacte 
which attended its exercise in public, and her strong under- 
Standing sbowed her its possible evils. She feared for the 
effect that incessant praise, incessant exciteraent, migbt at 
length produce on her temper. " I am in dismay," said she 
(I give her own words), " when I think that all this may be- 
eome necessary to me. Could I be sure of retaining my lore 
for higher and betler occnpations, and my desire for a nobler, 
thou^ more distant fame, I should not have these apprehen* 
sions ; but 1 am cut off by constant labour from those pursmts 
which I love and honour, and neither they, nor any of our 
capabiHties, can outlive long neglect and disuse." Thus she 
lelt, and thos she expressed herseif at the age of twenty, and 
eren while enjoying her suceess with a true girlish buoyancy 
Öf spirit, the more delightful, the more interesting, inasmuch 
as it seemed to tremble at itself. I have actoally heard her 
reproached for not being außciently elated and excited by the 
public homage ; bnt, the irath is, she was gratefol for praise, 
f «ther than intoxicated by^ it — morepleased with her suceess 
than proud of it.* '«I dare not,^ said ^he/ <^ feel all i codi 
feel; I must watch myself." i And bya more exact attention 
to her religious duties, and by giving as much time as possible 
to the cultivadon of many resourees and'accomplishments, she 
endeavoured to preserve the command over her own faculties, 
and the even balance of her mind. I am persuaded that tliis 
lofty tone of feeling, this mixture of self-subjection and self- 
respect, gave to her general deportment on the stage that in- 
describable charm, quite apart from any grace of person or 
actien, wtueh aU. who have seen her most havo feit, and nooe 
can have forgot^en. ' 

And now, what ahali I say more 1 If I dared to violate the 
aacredness of private intercourae, I could indeed say much— 
fmeh more. That she caroe forward and devoted herseif for 

♦ I reeollect being present when vorne one was repelitihg to her a tety 
high-flown and eDthu9iaatiti^ulogy, of wfaicb she was the snfoteGt. Sb 
liatened very^^uietly, anU then said ,with indes^ribable natw/^— " Perhtp« 
I ought toblush to have all these thing« thus repeated tomy face ; bat 
the truth is, I amnot, I cannot, by any efifort of my own imaginatioc, 
see myaelf as people speak of me; It gives no reflection back to mt 
■und. I cannot iaocy myself Kkö this. AU I can clcarly undewland i^ 
lAat ^ou and everjbody aie very mach pleased, and I am Teiy gW 
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her family in times of trial and trouble — that twice ehe 8a\red 
them from ruin — that she has achieved two fortunes, besides a 
briiiiant fame,>and by her taients won independence for her- 
seif and those »he loyed,-^and that she hae done all this befbre 
the age of five-and-twenty, is known to many ; but few are 
aware how much more'admirable, more respectable than any 
of her mental gifts and her well-earned distinction, were the 
moral strength with which she sustained the severest ordeal to 
vrhich a youthful character could be exposed ; the simplicity 
with which she endured — half-recoiling — the incessant adula- 
tion which beset her from morn to night ;^ her self-command 
in success ; her gentie dignity in reverse ; her straightforward 
integrity, which knew no turning nor shadow of turning ; her 
noble spirit, which disdained all petty rivalry ; her earnest 
sense of religion, *^ to which alone she trusted to keep her 
right.''t Suddenly she became the idol of the public ; sud- 
denly she was transplanted into a sphere of society, where, as 
long as she could administer excitement to fashionable insanity, 
she was worshipped. She carried into those circles all the 
freshness of her vigorous and poetical mind — all the unworn 
feelings of her young heart. So much genuine simplicity, such 
perfect innocence and modesty, aliied to such rare powers, and 
to an habitual familiarity with the language of poetry and the 
delineation of passion, was not there understood, or rather was 
fTit^-understood — and no wonder ! To the hlasi men, the vapid 
girls, and artificial women who then surrounded her, her gen- 
eroiis feelings, *' when the bright soul broke forth on every 
side,^' appeared mere acting ; they were indeed constrained to 
believe it such ; for if for a moment they had deemed it all 
real, it must have forced on them comparisons by no means 
favourable to themselves. If, under these circumstances, her 
quick sensibility to pleasurable emotion of all kinds, and her 
ready sympathy with all the external refinement, splendour, 
and luxury of aristocratic life, conspired for a moment to dazzle 
her imagination, she recovered herseif immediately, and from 

* It must be remerabered that it was not (ndy fiishionable incense and 
public applause ; it was the open enthusiastic admiration of such men 
as Sir Walter Scott, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Moore, Rogers, CampbelU 
' Barry Comwalt, and others of great name, who bronght rieh flattery in 
prose and in verse, and laid it at her feet. Just before she came on the 
»tage she had spent about a year in Scotland with her excellent relative 
and friend Mrs. Henry Siddons, and always referred to this period as her 
*< Sabbatical year, granted to her to prepare her mind and principles for 
thit great triaL** 
t Her own wofd«. 
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irat u> last, her warm and «iroog affections, the moral texture \ 
of her character ; the refinemeim which was as naÜYe to hei 
mind ^* as fragrance to the rose," remained uiümpaired. These 
— a rieh dower — she is about to carrj ioto the shades of do- 
mestic life. Another land will be her fiuure home. By an- 
other aame shall fame speak of her, who was endeared to us 
9ta Fanny Kkmble : and ghe^ who with no steady band pens 
this slight tribute to the virtuae she loved, bids to that name— 
fareweU ! 
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